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Decided Increase in Buying in Eastern Market 


And Inquiry for Basic Has Improved in Pittsburgh—Agricultural 
Implement Makers Place Contracts for Bars—Shading on Wire Prices 


BY GEORGE SMART 


The most important development for a number of 
weeks in the pig iron market has been the very en- 
couraging increase in buying in eastern territory and 
much more active inquiry in the east and in the Pitts- 
burgh district. It seems that at last many buyers 
have come to the conclusion that it is time to at least 
make a thorough investigation of market conditions. 
The probability that there will soon be an active 
buying movement is much stronger. New inquiry in 
the Philadelphia and New York district is consery- 
atively estimated at about 50,000 tons, of which half 
has developed into orders. The American Loco- 
motive Co. has closed for 6,000 tons of foundry iron 
for third quarter, of which 4,500 tons for Dunkirk 
and Schenectady plants was awarded to a Buffalo 
maker on a basis of $14.50, furnace, for No. 2X. 
The Warren Foundry & Machine Co., Phillipsburg, 
N. J., has closed for from 8,000 to 10,000 tons of 
No. 2 plain and forge. The Trenton Malleable Iron 
Co. is inquiring for 2,000 tons of malleable and a 
number of other malleable inquiries are in the market. 
Malleable can be had at $14.75, Buffalo, and perhaps 
this price could be shaded 25 cents on desirable 
business. Much more hopeful feeling prevails at 
Pittsburgh, where inquiries are pending for about 
25,000 tons of basic. Foundry iron is, however, dull 
throughout the central west, and the southern market 
is weak. There is no new business in basic in the 
east, but a fair tonnage is going in low phosphorus. 


Following the advance on standard 

steel and line pipe of $1 a ton, an- 

Pipe nounced last week, water-well casing 

has been advanced from $2 to $4, 

there has been a general advance in 

oil country goods, some sizes of boiler tubes have 
been marked up $1, and makers of standard weight 
iron pipe have advanced their price $1.00 per ton. 


The production of pig iron by the 
coke and anthracite furnaces in May 
was the greatest in the history of the 
trade, the tonnage being 2,815,336, 
compared with 2,754,353 tons in 
April. January of this year had previously held the 


Pig Iron 
Production 


record. The number of active stacks on May 31 
was 285, a loss of 12, compared with the last day of 
April, the largest loss in two years. The blowing 
out of furnaces indicates that there will be a sharp 
decline in production this month. The merchant 
furnaces made the principal gain last month, but 
eight merchant stacks were blown out last month and 
only one relighted. 


May was likewise a record-breaking 
month in the movement of iron ore, 
the shipments from the Lake Su- 
perior region being 7,284,212 tons, 
the greatest for any May in the 
history of the lakes. Owing to the unfavorable 
weather which prevailed during a large part of the 
month, this showing is indeed remarkable and indi- 
cates that the fleet could easily handle 50,000,000 
tons during the season. The only question is as to 
whether trade conditions will justify such a heavy 
movement. 


Iron Ore 
Shipments 


Agricultural implement manufactur- 
ers who have been hesitating about 


Steel Bar : ; 
; buying bars are showing more dis- 
ContractS position to contract and one middle 


western concern has closed with an 
independent maker for 45,000 tons for shipment for 
the year beginning July 1, 1913. Bar manufacturers 
declare that reports of a lower price than 1.40c are 
without foundation. The declines in the prices on 
plates and bars have consisted of settling down to the 
quotations which have long been made by the leading 
interest. There have been very few cancellations and 
suspensions and consumption continues heavy. 


The wire market is dull and there 

has been considerable cutting, but the 

Wire American Steel & Wire Co. continues 

to quote 1.80c on wire nails, and 

1.60c on wire to jobbers. The usual 

quotation of $30 on wire rods has been shaded $1. 

The rivet market is weak and some very low prices 

have been made by one or two small manufacturers. 

Large manufacturers are maintaining prices fairly 

well, but there has not been enough new businéss to 
test the market. 
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Pig Iron Production Over 2,800,000 Tons in May 


While Number of Blast Furnaces Blowing Out is Greatest 
in Two Years—Steel Works Stacks Make New Record 


for repairs, and Mayville “B”, of the 


Northwestern Iron Co., on May 22. 


Returns giving the production of coke 
and anthracite pig iron in May show 
two directly opposed records were 
broken last month. The output ex- 
ceeded 2,800,000 tons for the first time 
in history, while the number of stacks 
blowing out was the largest in two 
years. 

The output last month was 2,815,336 
tons, compared with 2,754,353 tons in 
April, a short month, a gain of 60,983 





MONTHLY PRODUCTION RECORD. 


Tons. 
SNES PEE. e's oe 65 6 s'd'c a e's os 2,359,690 
ONO. BOOP 4 b.cenescnadeve 2,375,589 
SS EE ot, so on bed cas 2,604,037 
SPOR FEDEP coc bvcsvdesdee 2,682,702 
SE 7 OEE oS ber ccvecseceve 2,683,645 
ree REES bene caecaeoes 2,777,292 
TOLMER 3 vs csooeiebeéases 2,787,800 
BL, PR esse acc wees ie sews 2,815,336 





tons. January of this year was the 
previous record-holding month with 
2,787,800 tons. 

The number of active stacks on May 
31 was 285, against 297 on the last day 
of April, a loss of 12. Exactly two 
years ago, May, 1911, showed a loss in 
active furnaces of 14, while since June, 
1911, there has been a constant gain in 


AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION. 





1913 1912, 1911. 
pee 89,929 66,220 56,989 
February ....000. 92,095 72,372 63,617 
ee ae 89,123 77,791 69,863 
E.'s tae phab dia 91,812 79,254 68,163 
| PEGE TERS: 90,817 80,753 60,367 
DORE: < vn weds te) 81,125 59,109 
UD Li ig aalouta le «G18 vont we 77,502 57,294 
ee. i we 6x4 iwiews 80,650 61,995 
September ....... “Bieta 81,482 65,797 
VET ORT Pee nde Gs 86,569 67,486 
November ....... a a 87,985 66,637 
December ........ ea 89,590 65,558 





the number of stacks in blast with two 
minor exceptions, exclusive of the flood 
period of two months ago. 

The average daily production showed 
a loss last month of 995 tons, the fig- 
ures for May being 90,817 tons and for 
April, 91,812 tons. The record average 
daily production was set in February, 
1913, at 92,095 tons. 

The merchant furnaces made the prin- 
cipal gain last month, the average daily 
production of merchant iron being 25,- 
515 tons in May, compared with 25,426 
tons in April, a gain of 89 tons. The 
average daily output of the steel works 
or non-merchant furnaces was 64,597 
tons in May, and 65,519 tons in April, 
a loss last month of 922 tons. 


In totals, the merchant furnaces pro- 
duced 790,978 tons in May, compared 
with 762,770 tons in April, a gain of 


28,208 tons. The steel works or non- 
merchant stacks produced 2,002,516 
tons, against 1,965,575 tons in April, a 
gain of 36,941 tons. The merchant out- 
put was below the record set in March, 
1913, with 821,333 tons, while the steel 
works exceeded their best previous rec- 
ord, established in December, 1912, at 
2,000,882 tons. 

Eight merchant stacks were blown 
out last month and one relighted, a net 
loss of seven. Seven  non-merchant 
furnaces were blown out and two re- 
lighted, a net loss of five. In all, 15 
were blown out and 3 blown in. 

The merchant furnaces blown out 
were: Pioneer No. 2, of the Republic 
Iron & Steel Co., on May 23, for re- 





MONTHLY PRODUCTION. 


1913, 1912. 1911. 

fT eee 2,787,800 2,052,806 1,766,658 
February .»++ 2,578,670 2,098,796 1,781,285 
OS rere 2,762,823 2,411,529 2,165,764 
a Peers 2,754,353 2,377,621 2,044,904 
ee ee 2,815,336 2,503,341 1,871,388 
TE ae sotecccce miheere . Garena 

Ds ing daasset 2,402,567 1,776,108 
August 2,500,163 1,921,832 
September 2,444,454 1,973,918 
October ..sece 2,683,645 2,092,061 
November 2,639,562 1,999,100 


December ... 2,777,292 2,032,301 





Totals ..ccs- 13,698,982 29,325,513 23,198,601 





linig; Philadelphia, of the Sloss-Shef- 
field Steel & Iron Co., on May 18; 
Blanche, of the Marting Iron & Steel 
Co., on May 26; Macungie, of the Em- 
pire Iron & Steel Co. on May 17; 
Perry, of the Perry Iron Co., for re- 
lining; one Hokendauqua, of the Thom- 
as Iron Co.; one Allen’s Creek, of the 


3on Air Coal & Iron Co., on May 27 


Non-merchant furnaces blown out 
were: South Works No. 4, of the Illi- 
nois Steel Co.,on May 15; Gary No. 8, 
of the Indiana Steel Co., on May 17; 
Harriet “Y”, of the Wickwire Steel Co., 
on May 12 for relining; one Edgar 
Thomson, of the Carnegie Steel Co.; 
one Eliza, of the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Co.; one Lochiel on May 26 and 
Lebanon No. 3 on May 14, of the Penn- 
sylvania Steel Co. 

The merchant stack relighted was 
Lawrence, of the Marting Iron & Steel 
Co., on May 1. Non-merchant furnaces 
relighted were: One Shoenberger, of 
the American Steel & Wire Co., and 
one Carrie, of the Carnegie Steel Co. 

The output of spiegel in May was 
10,674 tons, against 9,256 tons in April, 
a gain of 1,418 tons. The production 
of ferro in May was 11,168 tons, com- 
pared with 16,752 tons in April, a loss 
of 5,584 tons 


Milliken Creditors Organize 


Creditors of Milliken Bros., Inc., 
Staten Island, N. Y., iron and _ steel 
fabricators, which recently went into 
the hands of a receiver, met at New 
York, June 2, to prove claims and 
elect trustees. The reorganization 
committee filed 191 claims, aggregat- 
ing $2,500,000, and claims were also 
filed by a number of other creditors. 
Francis Dykes and Forsythe Wickes, 
the receivers, and Lewis H. Freed- 


man were elected trustees. 





MAY PIG IRON. 














No. of No. in blast last Total 
stacks. day of month. tonnage made, . Totals 
States. May. Apr. Merchant, Non-Merchant. May. Apr. 
Pennsylvania .......... 157 116 121 208,115 935,256 1,143,371 1,179,266 
Rats ie 45.5 > Keon ees 72 60 60 196.941 467,992 664,933 579,532 
NE So 4c wd wie piers 45 23 25 112,530 66,673 179,203 185,256 
WE Aa ek ee de 21 9 9 32,896 4 eee th 32,896 33,901 
OBS eer 27 19 20 98,088 94,622 192,710 188,993 
New Ja@sey ........... 7 2 2 10,906 Tk seat 10,906 10,154 
BION ~ 04 bese ian’ Caps 26 22 23 50,513 239,968 290,481 275,840 
SND: "SC ee ok be oe 6 3 3 
NE 5 Sv ae Kaan cach 10 9 10 
SS ES en eae 4 3 3 
WUE So boa 04 0s 6 4 5 29,585 173,699 203,284 199,718 
SIR rare 7 1 1 
West Virginia ........ 4 3 3 
ae ees | 8 9 
WOSMINStOR . oon ssc scks. 1 34,973 24,306 59,279 53,230 
ER av kat peethee 2 ‘ 
eS ae oe 3 : 
EES ar Pee rae 1 1 1 
4 othe uo wha 3 2 2 
NS © Fv bs weige eee 1 . 16,431 16,431 22,455 
Spiegel—All states... 10,674 9,256 
Ferro—aAll states.... 11,168 16,752 
eR  “Cebue edocs « 421 285 297 790,978 2,002,516 2,815,336 2,754,353 







































President Wilson Faces a Fusilade of Questions 


Fired at Him by Newspaper Men When They Are Received 
Twice Every Week—The Customs of Earlier Presidents 


Would you like to ask President Wilson a question? If so, THe Iron TrapeE Review and 
The Daily Iron Trade are at your service. Send the question along and it will be submitted 
through our Washington correspondent. During the past few years, there has been a wonderful 
change in the relations of business to the government. Hence there is coming a radical change 
in the relations of trade papers to the capital of the nation. A few years ago, trade papers had 
little need of a representative in Washington, except perhaps when a tariff bill was pending. 
But with the greatly increased supervision of business by the government, Washington has be- 
come a constant source of very important news, and Tue Iron TRADE Review and The Daily 
Iron Trade have taken the lead in establishing an office and employing a representatwe who 
gives all his time to their interests. Hence ihe readers of these papers will be closer than ever 
before to the president of the United States and to all the departments at Washington, for our 
representative will be not only a correspondent—he will be ever ready to serve in any way in his 
power all subscribers of the two papers. In order to show our readers how the president has 
opened the door to the press, our representative, L. W. Moffett, has been requested to write the 
following article: 


“Top o’ the mornin’, gentlemen.” companying his pleasant salutation is themselves into a semi-circle, three and 
That does not sound like the utter- inevitably an expansive smile. four deep. 
ance of a former college professor or Standing back of his swiveled chair, At times the president seems to be 
of a president of the United States. with his hands resting on its top, and the least bit ill at ease as the press 


But a former college professor, the leaning over slightly, he prepares him- representatives enter. But if he is, it 
president of the United States, is the self for the volley of questions which is only for a moment. His composure 
one who said it. he knows will be fired at him by the is soon indicated completely. The com- 

It is the democratic greeting of a newspaper men. Seldom less than 20, manding nature of a man whose busi- 
Democratic president with which news- and frequently 30 and even more mem-_ ness it is to maintain self-control, and 
paper men were received recently. And bers of the press are present at the who has inculcated that element in 
it is the characteristic manner in which semi-weekly interviews granted by the many a student, asserts itself, but not 
Woodrow Wilson always receives them, president. With the executive on one offensively. 


and others with whom he comes in. side and the newspaper men on the Questions of all kinds, bearing on 
contact, when ushered into his light, other, the latter surround the large, state, national and international matters, 
airy office in the White House. Ac-_ flat-topped mahogany desk, flanking (Continued on page 1317) 











PRESIDENT WILSON AND WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENTS 


newspaper representatives with President Wilson, reading from left to right, are: Mrs. George F. Richards, Manchester Union; 


I 
Rudolph Forster, assistant secretary; C. C. Brainerd, Brooklyn Eagle; Robert D. Heinl, Leslie’s; James P. Howaday, Indianapolis News; 
David Lawrence, Associated Press; George T. Odell, New York Evening Mail; John P. Gavit, New York Evening Post; Gus J. pee a 
Cincinnati Times-Star; John E. Nevin, United Press Association; Arthur B. Krock, Louisville Courier Journal; K. Foster Murray, Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot; Gilson Gardner, Cincinnati Post; Thomas F. Logan, Philadelphia Inquirer; W. N. Taft, International News Service; e 


Lamar Robinson, Louisville Post; J. D. Preston, superintendent, Senate Press Gallery; C. E. Stewart, Birmingham Age Herald; Reginald 


Schroeder, New York Staats Zeitung; Edward B. Clark, Chicago Evening Post; W. B. Metcalf, Baltimore Evening Sun; Lynn Yeagle, ash- 
ington Post; Joseph P. Amin, Washington Herald; W. G. McMurchy, St. Paul News; L. Ames Brown, New York Sun; Hetry E. Eland, 
Vall Street Journal; L. W. Moffett, Iron Trade Review, Daily Iron Trade; Francis J. Dyer, Los Angeles Times; Oswald F. Schuette, 
Chicago Inter Ocean: Mercer Vernon, Seattle Post Intelligencer; S. M. Williams, New York Evening World; John S. Shriver, Baitimore- 
American; Leroy T. Vernon, Chicago Daily News; Joseph P. Tumulty, secretary to the president; William E. Brigham, Boston Evening 


Transcript; W. W. Price, Washington Star. 
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More Optimistic Feeling at Pittsburgh 


Increased Inquiry for Pig Iron Indicates Early Buy- 
ing Movement—Deadlock in Coke is Still Maintained 


BY Cc. F. 


Office of Tue Iron Trave Review, 
2148-49 Oliver Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, June 3. 

Greater optimism pervades all de- 
partments of the market, with the ex- 
ception of wire and nails. Better in- 
quiry in pig iron forecasts consider- 
able buying at an early date. Coke 
remains dull with prices well main- 
tained in this district, but little buy- 
ing, as consumers are hoping to have 
lower quotations. Specifications con- 
tinue active in finished products, but 
for the most part do not equal ship- 
ments. 

Pig Iron.—Belief is general that the 
end of the present dull period in pig 
iron is almost reached. All signs in- 
dicate that buying must commence 
this week or early next week. In- 
quiry began this week in gratifying 
strength, practically 25,000 tons of 
basic being inquired for in this mar- 
ket, with a much larger tonnage in 
quiet and informal inquiry to feel 
out the market. Foundry appears to 
be backward and melters of this 
grade have not been so active. It ap- 
pears the sale of basic pig iron a fort- 
night ago to the American Steel 
Foundries Co., at $14.75, valley, was 
made by Corrigan, McKinney & Co., 
Cleveland, and carried 1,000 tons a 
month for delivery in June and July. 
Two inquiries this week have _ en- 
couraged sellers, one from a consum- 
er in Pittsburgh for 1,500 tons, June 
delivery, and 1,000 tons basic per 
month for third quarter. An inquiry 
for 1,000 tons of foundry iron for last 
half comes from a radiator manufac- 
turer east of Pittsburgh. An Ohio 
consumer has inquired for 2,500 tons 
of basic per month for the last hak. 
Practically all tonnage for the first 
half will be melted by June 15 and as 
consumers have no reserve stock, buy- 
ing before that time seems inevitable 

Ferro-Alloys.—The alloy market re- 
mains steady with no improvement 
from previous quotations, Ferro-man- 
ganese is still quoted at $59 to $61, 
seaboard. 

Plates. — Little business is being 
done in plates, with quotations well 
maintained at 1.45c to 1.50c and deliv- 
eries improving each week, though stil] 
deferred three to five months. 


Sheets.—The sheet market continues 
increasingly firm, minimum quotations 


WILLIAMS 


on galvanized having practically dis- 
appeared, No. 28 gage being firm at 
3.50c. Blue annealed is firm at 1.75c, 
though rumors of shading from the 
west are heard. Mills are from four 
to seven months deferred in deliveries 
and specifications are increasing. Can- 
cellations are few and not more than 
normal, 

Rails and Track Material.—Speciti- 
cations continue steady on both stand- 
ard and light sections. Railways are 
ordering now for emergency work in 
small lots beyond their purchases at 
the beginning of the year. Foreign 
orders continue in good volume and 
with crop expectations and the prob- 
able increase in freight rates, large 
buying is expected in the late summer. 
In some quarters, business is near 
the record of last. year. 

Billets and Sheet Bars.—No change 
has occurred in the price of billets 
and sheet bars. Mills being sold so 
far ahead, orders are few, as delivery 
is too greatly deferred. Specifications 
continue in good volume, but the 
mills gradually are getting closer to 
the consumer. The leading interest 
was able to operate its sheet mills only 
50 or 60 per cent capacity part of last 
week owing to lack of steel. Indi- 
cations are that conditions will be 
better this week. Sheet bar producers 
seeking to buy in the market are 
unable to obtain prompt tonnage for 
their sheet mills. 

Hoops and Bands. — Business in 
this department continues firm, speci- 
fications against contracts being at an 
average for this season. Mills are able 
to catch up somewhat on their book- 
ings, but are still several months be- 
hind in deliveries. Cotton ties are 
being rolled but no price has been set 
as yet. 

Iron and Steel Bars.—This market 
is firm, iron bars at 1.40c and steel 
at 1.70c. Shafting presents no change 
from last week. 

Muck Bar.—Quotations of $31 and 
$32, Pittsburgh, on muck bar continues 
to represent the market fairly. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Established 
prices on rivets are being shaded 
about $2 a ton. Rumors of further 
shading have been traced to one small 
manufacturer, but do not affect the 
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general market. Structural rivets are 
selling at about 2.10c and boiler riv- 
ets about 2.20c. 

Structural Shapes. — The market 
for structural shapes is quiet but firm 
Practically all the new business is con 
fined to small orders on which quicker 
deliveries are made and which are ap- 
preciated by the mills as easier to 
handle. Deliveries are somewhat quick- 
er and premiums for prompt material 
have practically disappeared. Fabri- 
cators are kept busy largely with small 
orders. Shapes are quoted at 1.45c¢ to 
1.50c. 

Iron and Steel Pipe.—Foilowing the 
advance of last week on standard steel 
and line pipe, the National Tube Co., 
May 29, advanced water well casing 
$2 to $4 a ton. These advances in- 
dicate strength of the market and 
have been adopted generally. A gen- 
eral advance of oil country goods 
corresponding to the previous ad- 
vance on standard, effective June 2, 
has been announced by the National 
Tube Co. Standard weight iron pipe 
has also been advanced $1 per ton. 

Boiler Tubes.—An advance of $2 a 
ton on sizes from 3 inches to 4% 
inches, effective May 29, has been an- 
nounced. 

Wire Products.—The wire market is 
extremely weak and there is prac- 
tically no buying. Market prices are 
held, but a decline seems near. Re- 
cent prices have not been established 
and lethargy is seen in specifying and 
buying, most jobbers being well 
stocked. Shading of $1 to $2 a ton is 
being done. Readjustment is expect- 
ed soon, probably during July, when 
contracts for second half and the full 
year usually are made. 

Coke. — The dead-lock on coke 
continues unbroken, quotations of $2.35 
and $2.40 on furnace coke being re- 
jected by inquirers. Rumors of. sales 
in Philadelphia at $2 and at Buffalo at 
$2.10 have a tendency to prevent buying 
at -the prevailing quotations. Foundry 
coke continues strong and sales are 
rumored at $3.25. The Connellsville 
Courier for the week ending May 24 
reports production of coke at 396,904 
tons, as against 409,428 for the preced- 


Jing week, 


Old Material—An unusual supply 
of railroad and other scrap this 
spring has tended to weakness in this 
market. Melters have been consum- 
ing their normal quantity, but the 
demand has not kept pace with the 


accumulation. Heavy melting _ steel 


continues at $13 to $13.25, though 
some selected tonnage is. bringing 
$13.50. However, the latter is so small 
as to have no appreciable effect on 


the market. 
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‘THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


New Business Still Light at Chicago 


Mills Operating to Capacity—Weakness of Southern 
Tron Causes Melters to Hesitate About Placing Orders 


BY E. R. BOYER 


Iron TrapveE REVIEW, 
1521-23 Lytton Bldg., 
Chicago, June 3. 


Office of Tut 


The trade in the west has appeared to 
be somewhat optimistic for the past ten 
days, but this spirit has not- resulted in 
activity. Consumers 
appear to be anxious to make certain 
of deliveries on the tonnage for which 
they are already contracted, as specifica- 
tions during the past week have shown 
a decided improvement. New. business, 
however, continues to be very light and 
during May fell considerably below the 
April average. While the mills are still 
operating at capacity, their shipments 
are now much than their new 
bookings and deliveries are better. In 
plates, bars, however, as- 
sured business runs well into the fourth 


renewed business 


greater 


shapes and 
quarter and producers are not exercised 
regarding the immediate future. There 
is no renewed strength apparent in the 
market for and owing to the 
lack of demand wire products are softer. 


sheets 


Pig Iron.—lInactivity still character- 
iron market and in view of 

southern iron, many 
even disposed to 
cover Both 
sales and inquiries are confined to small 
Prices 
on southern iron range from $11 to $12, 


izes the pig 
lower prices on 
consumers less 


for 


are 
future requirements. 
tonnages for immediate delivery. 


Birmingham, but the present market ap- 
pears to be in the neighborhood of 
$11.25, as no material transactions on 
the $11.00 basis have been reported. On 
northern iron, the furnaces do not ap- 
pear willing to quote lower than $16.00, 
furnace, but are unable. to obtain bus- 
iness at that figure in view of prevail- 
ing Birmingham prices. 

Under 
must 


present conditions, quotations 
be considered as nominal, as no 
tonnages of sufficient size to test the 
out. It has been 
demonstrated that lower 
prices do not encourage buying and that 
consumers are disposed to await rock 
bottom prices. 


market have come 


thoroughly 


It is reasonably certain, 
further reductions in the 
price of southern iron will cause many 
stacks to be blown out, which will check 
further With this condition 
imminent, much depends upon the future 
rate of consumption, as a: good melt 
coupled with a marked decrease in pro- 
duction would likely cause a reaction in 
price. 


however, that 


declines. 


Merchant 


on business in 


Bars.—Complete 
this material during May 


figures 


are not available yet, but it is known 
that there has been a considerable re- 
duction in new offerings. Specifications 
for both iron and steel are being main- 
tained ata fair rate, but are not equal 
to shipments. This is particularly true 
ef bar: iron. The usual quotation on 
the latter for Chicago delivery is 1.55c, 
but in competition outside the city 1.50c 


is. openly quoted and probably 1.45c 
would be on desirable business. 

Plates and  Structurals—As was 
the case in merchant bars, new busi- 


ness in plates and shapes booked by the 
mills during May showed a _ marked 
decrease from the April average. Some 
mills, however, are booked up into the 


fourth quarter, and one eastern pro- 
ducer selling in this territory reports 
specifications up to the first of next 


year. Accordingly, mill operation is 
still at capacity and prices show no in- 
falling off. Specifications 
plates and shapes are being 
satisfactory numbers, 


dication of 
both 
received in 
but the 
shipments. 


for 
very 
tonnage is somewhat below 
Store business is active and 
prices are and unchanged. Rail- 
road requirements continue small, al- 
though some business is pending. 
Rails and Track Fastenings. — 
Specifications for rails continue heavy 
and the growing optimism 
which has been apparent for some days 
may result in a resumption of more or 
less buying. New business in 
both rails and track fastenings, how- 
ever, is very light, but one recent order 
being noted. This involves 7,000 tons 
of rails ordered from the Illinois Steel 
Co. by the Kansas City Southern. Bus- 
iness in track fastenings is negligible, 
but specifications well maintained. 
Prices are unchanged and no further 
weakness in spikes has developed. 
Bolts, Nuts and Rivets. — The 
market for structural rivets is no bet- 
ter, and this weakness has extended to 
bolts and nuts. For the immediate 
present, production is in excess of new 
demand, and there is less complaint re- 


firm 


spirit of 


active 


are 


garding deliveries. 

Sheets. — The weakness in 
sheet market is still 
the demand 
considerably better 
Considering the 


the 
concentrated on 
for black 
than for 
weakness 
galvan- 


galvanized, as 
sheets is 
the 
of spelter, 
sheets are satisfactory 


formier. 
prices on 
to produc- 


however, 


ized 
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ers. Makers in this territory are Te- 
strained from keen competition ° for 
new business’ by the necessity of pro- 
tecting prices on tonnage previously 
booked. 

Wire Products. — Although there is 
a noticeable lack of demand for wire 
products at present, producers feel that 
there is good reason to expect an im- 
provement in the near future. Although 
rumors of lower prices are _ heard, 
quotations are holding up well. 

Cast Iron Pipe. — Inquiries and 
specifications for small lots are liberal, 
but no new sizable tonnages have 
come out. The requirements of Bloom- 
ington, Ill, consisting of about 700 
tons, are still pending. Prices are 
unchanged on a basis of $28 for 4inch 
water pipe. 

Old Material. — Scrap prices in this 
district must be regarded as nominal, 
as there are hardly enough ttansactions 
to afford a fair basis on which to 
quote. Such deals as have been made 
have been confined to very few items 
on the list. Following the reductions 
noted last week, no further declines 
have been made as most dealers feel 
that it is useless to quote prices under 
present conditions. Consumers continue 
to take on only enough scrap to keep 
their stocks up and thus avoid enforced 
activity in the future which would re- 
sult in higher prices. The present mar- 
ket is decidedly favorable to those 
dealers who are short, as they are 
having no trouble in covering at a good 
profit. 


Chicago Foundrymen’s Dinner 


Chicago, June 2.—A_ special pro- 
gram has been arranged for the beef- 
steak dinner of the Chicago Foundry- 
men’s Club, which will be held at the 
Stock Yards Inn, Saturday evening, 
June 7. Among other things, the 
Foundrymen’s Choral Society will 
make its first appearance.. The local 
committee for the Octobér convention, 
of which Charles A. Plamondon, of 
the A. Plamondon Mfg. Co., is chair- 
man, will attend the dinner. 


Will Consider Structural Rate 


Washington, June 2.—The proposed 
rate of from 1% cents to 2%4 cents per 
100 fabricating stéel in 
transit in Central Freight Association 
territory will be taken up at a hearing 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
June 18. The new tariffs were filed to 
become effective May 15, but were sus- 
pended until Sept. 12 by ‘order of the 
commission. The territory embraces 
points east of the Mississippi fiver to 
Buffalo and .Pittsburgh on the north and 
north of the Ohio river. 


pounds on 
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Greatest May Ore Shipments on Record 


In Spite of Bad Weather, Fleet Moves Tremendous 
Tonnage—Pig Iron Market Dull in Cleveland 


BY GEORGE SMART 


Office of Tue Iron Trave Review, 
Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland, June 3. 
Iron Ore—The movement of ore 
for May exceeded all estimates and 
made a new record for that month. 
The shipments were 7,284,212 tons, com- 
pared with 5,919,074 tons in May, 1912, 
and 3,684,819 tons in May, 1911. .The 
remarkable showing for last month was 
made in spite of trouble due to ice and 
heavy rains. At the May rate, it will be 
easy to move 50,000,000 tons during the 
season. Another illustration of the cap- 
acity of handling ore is furnished by 
the way in which vessels have been un- 
loaded since Memorial Day. In spite of 
the general expectation of congestion at 
lower lake docks, none has occurred. 
This was due in part to the fact that 
delays caused by the thick weather in 
the rivers reduced the number of ar- 
rivals Sunday and Monday. There is 
at present an ample supply of vessel 
tonnage at both ends of the route. The 
option which one shipper took on 50,000 
tons of ore at an advance of 5 cents 
per ton will not be exercised, as wild 
tonnage can be had at contract rates. 
The shipments by ports for May were 
as follows: 


May, May, May, 

Port. 1911, 1912, 1913, 
Escanaba ..... 436,008 712,359 738,158 
Marquette... 204,093 356,914 489,547 
pS errr 226,528 513,484 681,460 


Superior ...... 1,239,153 1,931,307 2,047,396 
Duluth 896,113 1,276,027 1,939,848 
Two WHarbors.. 682,924 1,128,983 1,387,803 


3,684,819 5,919,074 7,284,212 





1913 increase 
1,363,138 


Port. 1911. 1912. 1913, 
To June 1, To June 1, To June 1. 
Escanaba ..... 529,540 792,889 955,187 
Marquette... 218,931 356,914 527,041 
SS” Carre 267,865 521,772 734,941 
Pe eee 1,315,892 1,995,723 2,300,271 


947,155 1,294,264 2,100,220 


Duluth 
737,081 1,161,554 1,532,939 


Two Harbors 


4,016,464 6,123,116 8,150,599 


1913 increase 
over 1912 2,027,483 
An inquiry has been received for 
60,000 tons of ore for export in 1914. 
The exporting firm stipulates that the 
ore shall contain 60 per cent iron, 0.03 
phosphorus, 4 per cent silicon, and be 
free from copper, arsenic and all in- 
jurious substances. This inquiry is sim- 
ilar to inquiries recently received in 
New York. It has not aroused much 
interest among Lake Superior sellers. 
Pig Iron.—In the immediate Cleve- 
land district, the market is extremely 
dull, while some ‘Cleveland agencies re- 
port increased demand and _ fair sales at 
Some iron has been sold 


other points. 


for delivery in the east. On the whole, 
the outlook is considered more favora- 
ble. A sale of 800 tons of southern 
iron was made for Cleveland delivery 
during last half at a little less than 
$11.50, Birmingham, for No. 2. An in- 
quiry for 1,000 tons of southern iron is 
pending. 

Coke.—Prices on coke are being 
well maintained for both foundry and 
furnace grades, but very little business 
is being transacted. 

Finished Materials. — Specifications 
continue to be liberal and sellers are 
taking material on contracts as fast as 
they can get it, but new business is still 
very limited, and on some of the lighter 
lines, there is considerable cutting. The 
rivet market has developed considerable 
weakness, but the extremely low quota- 
tions recently made have been confined 
to one or two unimportant makers and 
quotations are fairly well maintained by 
the larger interests. Quotations on shaft- 
ing are irregular in spite of good de- 
mand. Eastern mills are no longer en- 
deavoring to obtain premiums on plates 
and shapes and are taking a fair amount 
of business on the basis of the prevail- 
ing Pittsburgh prices. Warehouse bus- 
iness continues heavy. The price of oil 
country pipe has advanced $1. There is 
good inquiry for line pipe and one sale 
of 160 tons has been made. Merchant 
pipe is in better demand than for some 
time. 

Old Materials. — Further weakness 
was manifest in the scrap market during 
the week. Quotations are lower on near- 
ly all varieties of scrap. Heavy melting 
steel is now taken at $11.50 to $12. 
Very little business is being done, except 
for immediate needs. The Lake Shore 
closes a list on June 6, and the Balti- 
more & Ohio on June 7. There is a 
quantity of old bridge material on the 
market, due to the recent floods. How- 
ever, this scrap must be cut by hand, 
and with the present weakness in heavy 
steel the added cost of $3 to $3.50 a 
ton makes handling it unprofitable. 


N. F. S. Russell has been made 
general purchasing agent of the Unit- 
ed States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 
Co., effective June 1, with headquar- 
ters at Burlington, N. J. Hereto- 
fore Mr. Russell has been purchasing 
agent for only the eastern plants of 
the company. 
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BUFFALO INQUIRY 


For Pig Iron Has Increased—Low 
Prices on Malleable. 





BY FRANK R. DOLBEE 


Office of Tue Iron Trapve REeEvIEw, 
Buffalo, June 3. 


Pig Iron.—The placement for the 
week totaled about 5,000 tons, leaving 
an inquiry aggregating between 8,000 
and 10,000 tons still under negotia- 
tion. This makes the outlook a little 
brighter than it has been for some 
time and the evidence of an increas- 
ing interest on the part of the melt- 
ers. About 1,500 tons of foundry 
grades was purchased for the Brooks 
plant of the American Locomotive 
Works, at Dunkirk, N. Y. Prices 
have softened slightly in the past 
week. The range on No. 1 foundry 
of $15 to $15.50 and the schedule on 
the other grades is merely nominal, 
for some stacks are holding out for 
the maximum’ quoted, while inquiries 
for tonnages are being considered by 
other interests at figures slightly be- 
low the range given in the prices 
quoted. One sale of No. 3 foundry 
was made at $14.25, but the ruling 
price of the furnaces is so far $14.50. 
There was no trading in gray forge 
so the price of $14.50 quoted is but 
approximtae. Malleable for eastern 
shipment can be bought at $14.75, 
Buffalo furnace, and possibly at $14.50. 
There is a fair inquiry for malleable, 
including one for 2,000 tons from a 
Trenton company. 

Finished Material.—Several mill 
agencies have followed up _ inquiries 
which have developed in the past few 
weeks and find that they are based 
upon actual requirement for current 
and immediate future consumption. 
Users that have been purchasing from 
warehouses are seeking to have their 
needs supplied by the mills. Reports 
indicate that the steel being shipped 
out in shapes, plates and bars, etc., 
is being used as rapidly as it is being 
received. A_ slightly better feeling 
among the buyers has been noticeable 
in the past week. A number of in- 
terests here seem to feel that a buy- 
ing movement is likely to occur late 
in July or begin early in August. 

Prices quoted by the mills remain 
the same, but in some instances the 
warehouses have softened the prem- 
jums exacted for prompt deliveries. 

.Old Material—The scrap market re- 
mains inactive with a consequent 
falling off in the prices on old car 
wheels, and railroad wrought and ma- 
chine cast scrap. 


In 1912 Swedish iron exports were 
5,522,746 metric tons, against 5,106,704 


tons in 1911. 
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‘Tee IRON TRADE REVIEW 


Revival of Iron Inquiry in Philadelphia 


Predicted Heavy Contracting Will Soon Begin—Plate 
Makers Resist Efforts of Buyers to Shade | .60c, Pittsburgh 


at-c J. 
Office of Tne Iron Trape Review, 
611 Bulletin Bldg., 


Philadelphia, June 3. 

The principal development in the east- 
ern Pennsylvania market has been the 
revival of pig iron inquiry. About 30,- 
it is believed by 
that the decline in 
prices is about to be halted. New fin- 
increasing 


000 tons is out and 


persistent 


sellers 


ished tonnage is not and 


order books are being reduced. Scrap 


continues weak. 


Pig Iron. — With the approach of 


midyear, beyond which there is appar- 


ently much unfilled requirement, many 
pig iron buyers seem to have concluded 
that the time is ripe for re-entering the 
Inquiries have been put forth 


It is predicted 


market 
record tonnage. 
that the next week or ten days will see 
the heaviest contracting in weeks. The 
Pennsylvania railroad asks 4,550 to 9,100 
tons for third quarter Altoona shipment 


for a 


divided into 1,600 to 3,200 tons of No. 
2X. 1,800 to 3,600 tons of No. 4, 650 
to 1,300 tons of Lake Superior, and 500 
to 1,000 tons of southern charcoal iron 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works is 
out for 1.000 to 4,000 tons of prompt 
low silicon foundry. <A railway equip- 


ment maker wants 1,000 to 2,000 tons of 
foundry iron for last half. A Trenton 
consumer asking for 500 tons of No. 2 
plain for third quarter is expected to 
buy 1,500 to 2,000 tons, and reports hav- 
ing been offered southern iron at $15.50, 
lelivered. Northern No. 2X remains 
about $16.50 to $16.75, Philadelphia, but 
Vir- 


ginia iron is freely offered at $14, fur- 


1 


( 


further shading is not improbable. 


nace, for No. 2X, $13.75 for No. 2 
plain and $13.50 for lower grades. Pipe 
makers are more active. One of them 
is considering the purchase of 10,000 
to 15,000 tons of No. 2 plain and forge. 
Another has bought 3,500 to .4,000 tons 
additional, northern and southern. 
Northern pipe iron is quoted around 
$15.50, delivered. Basic is nominal at 


Standard low  phos- 


$23.25 to 


$16.50, delivered. 


phorus iron is quoted at 


$23.50, Philadelphia, depending upon the 


phosphorus Recent purchases include 


3,000 tons by an eastern Pennsylvania 


steel maker and 3,000 tons by an eastern 


steel foundry, the latter largely Leb- 
anon low phosphorus, at $19, furnace 
Another buyer took 1,000 tons of Leb- 
anon iron. A Trenton consumer asks 





STARK 


2,000 tons of malleable and has been 


quoted $17.30, delivered. 


Iron and Steel Bars. — One west- 
ern Pennsylvania independent maker is 
offering steel bars in the east for de- 
livery in three to four weeks. Usually 
mills promise nothing under eight 
to ten New business is light. 
Specifications are still good. Prices 
hold at 1.40c, Pittsburgh. Bar iron re- 
mains weak at 1.50c, eastern mill, with 
moderate. 


the 
weeks. 


new business 


Plates.—Eastern Pennsylvania plate 


makers continue to resist the efforts 
of buyers to shade their schedule of 
1.60c, Pittsburgh. Some further con- 


tracts to the end of the year have been 
booked on this basis or 1.75c, Philadel- 
Plates for three weeks have also 
New tonnage is of 


phia. 
sold at this price. 
miscellaneous character and of fair vol- 
ume, but order books are slightly being 
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reduced. From 8,000 to 10,000 tons of 
ship plates are pending. 
Structural Material—Smaller sized 


orders generally make up the new 
eastern structural. business. New fabri- 
cating offers are light, but 6,000 to 


7,000 tons of railroad bridge work is 
still pending. Eastern mills are getting 
a little better tonnage in the heavier 
sections where the orders have been 
light. Their prices range from 1.45¢ to 
150c for large and small lots. 
Sheets—Miscellaneous orders and 
liberal specifications continue te enable 
eastern mills to run to capacity. Con- 
sumers invariably want quick shipment. 
Prices are firm at 1.90c, Philadelphia, 
for No. 10 gage blue annealed. 
Semi-Fnished Steel—Eastern buy- 
ers have put out some heavy inquiries 
for third quarter and last half billets. 


Sales are moderate and specifications 
good. Prices show strength. 
Old Material—One eastern Penn- 


sylvania steel maker has purchased 
6,000 tons of heavy melting steel at 
$12, delivered. This represents the con- 
suming market, but merchants are re- 
luctant to sell freely upon this basis, 
fearing their inability to cover at se low 
a figure. Buying is on a low scale 
and forced sales are still bringing new 
low prices in some grades. 


Southern Iron Weak at Birmingham 


While Prices Continue to Sag— Shipments Fairly 
Satisfactory, But Stocks Are Still Increasing 


“BY 


Office of Tue Iron Trape Review, 
Birmingham, Ala., June 3. 


Pig Iron.—Despite the efforts of all 
the producing interests to maintain 
selling prices at figures of $12 per ton, 
No. 2 foundry, for 
southern delivery, a decline of at 
50c per ton from such figures 
has been suffered. With the decline in 
price, the volume of inquiry has prob- 
ably increased, but the consuming in- 
terests are no more disposed to pro- 


Birmingham, for 


least 


vide for future requirements. In the 
past week, an aggregate of some 7,000 
tons was reported sold. Of. this, 
the largest single consideration was a 
lot of 1,000 tons of analysis iron 
which was being negotiated at the 
time of last report. Aside from this, 


100-ton lots for prompt delivery were 


principally in demand, with several 
500-ton lots from different quarters of 
the trade. From the most reliable in- 
formation obtainable, the bulk of the 


engaged for requirement in 


tonnage 








W. B, NEAL 


Southern territory brought about $11.- 
50 per ton at Birmingham for No. 2 
foundry. For the tonnage sold in 
competitive territory, it is not be- 
lieved that higher figures than $11.25 
per ton at Birmingham were received. 

The output has just been reduced 
by the blowing out of one stack for 
relining, but so far as is known at 
this time, no further reduction will be 
made in the make during the month 
of June. The rate of forwardings 
from furnace yards was fairly satis- 
factory all through the month of May, 
and the specifications received so far 
for June are liberal; however, the ag- 
gregate stock accumulation has been 
substantially increased. 


Old Material—In the absence of 
trading this market cannot be re- 
ported intelligently. ‘The schedule of 
prices is no doubt even lower tkan 
as last revised—at the same _ time, 
no tonnage to speak of is being sold. 
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Pig Iron Weak in Cincinnati Market M®74¢ MARKETS 


But Southern Ohio Makers Are Resisting Further De- 


cline—Inguiries Are Few—Alabama Quotations Sag 


eB. J. 


Office of Tne Iron Trave Review, 
503 Mercantile Library Bldg., 
Cincinnati, June 3. 

Pig Iron.—The market is still very 
dull and comparatively weak. Quo- 
tations on southern No. 2 foundry iron 
are a little below those of last week, 
and $11, Birmingham basis, is now 
the most general minimum price on 
this grade for any delivery through 
the year. A few furnaces in both 
Tennessee and Alabama are still hold- 
ing at $12, Birmingham, but are not 
making any sales at this figure. Prob- 
ably the majority are on an $11.25, 
Birmingham basis, but iron at $11 
can be obtained from stacks in both 
states, also. As is generally the case 
with a market of this kind, there are 
always rumors of iron that is being 
offered) below the general minimum 
prices. It is reported that one and 
perhaps two furnaces are offering 
No. 3 foundry at $10.25, Birmingham, 
and No. 2 foundry at $10.75, but as 
yet it is not definitely known that 
any sales have been made at these 
figures. 

The southern Ohio situation is un- 
changed as far as outside appearances 
are concerned, and if furnaces in that 
district are selling either basic or No. 
2 foundry iron below $15, Ironton, 
it is not generally known. Ohio iron 
at this price is too high when com- 
pared with southern iron, but furnaces 
thus far have refused to concede any- 
thing lower.* The Nally furnace of the 
Marting Iron & Steel Co., at Iron- 
ton, has blown out for relining, and 
the two stacks at Ashland, Ky., are 
now in blast. 

Inquiries are very few, and_ the 
majority of sales being made at pres- 
ent are being secured secretly by 
salesmen. In most cases, attractive 
offers are necessary to induce the 
melters to buy. There is an inquiry 
in the market from central Indiana 
for about 1,000 tons of either north- 
ern or southern iron for the last half. 

Coke.—There have been some slight 
reductions in the prices of certain 
makes of coke within the past week. 
The maximum price of New River 
foundry for both spot and contract 
deliveries is now $3.50 per ton, ovens, 
and some Wise county 72-hour makes 
can be had as low as $2.60, ovens. 


BACKMAN 


Pocahontas prices are the same, but 
Connellsville foundry is given at from 
$2.75 to $3 for prompt, and $2.85 to 
$3.25, for contract shipment. The 
minimum price for Connellsville and 
Wise county furnace coke is now 
$2.15, ovens. The deadlock between 
the furnaces and ovens is still on, 
and each refuses to concede to the 
other’s demands. Quite a little foun- 
dry coke is being sold, the majority 
of which is renewal of contracts, but 
some new business is also being 
closed. 


Finished Material. — Conditions in 
the sheet market here are a little 
better. The situation looks a little 
stronger and specifications are coming 
in better than for some time. The 
local mill is now from five to. six 
weeks behind on deliveries whereas a 
couple of weeks ago it was only four 
weeks behind. Prices are firm at 3-40c 
for galvanized sheets and 2.35c for 
black sheets, both No. 28 gage, Pitts- 
burgh basis. 

Warehouse business continues fair, 
and the prospects are a little more 
encouraging. Some of the warehouses 
here report active business during the 
past week and several good inquiries 
on hand. Prices are the same with 
the exception of those on boiler tubes, 
which have been advanced as_fol- 
lows: 134-inch and 2-inch, 55 off: 
2%-inch, 52 off; 2%-inch, 58 off; 3- 
inch, 63 off; 3%-inch and 4-inch, 66 
off; and 5-inch and 6-inch, 58 off. 


Old Material—There has been no 
change in the scrap iron market dur- 
ing the past week but the situation 
shows a tendency to become weaker 
unless unlooked for conditions develop 
soon that would have a strengthening 
effect upon prices. This would be in 
the nature of a better demand for 
the important grades carried by deal- 
ers here and also such as a betterment 
of the pig iron market. Sales during 
the past week have been very few 
and dealers have likewise added very 
little to their stocks. Foundries are 
not buying much scrap iron and the 
rolling mills in this section are also 
not taking as much as has been their 
custom. Mixed cast has probably been 
the best seller of the past week, with 
quotations ranging from $8.50 to $9 
per net ton. 


New York 


Copper.—-The prospective further decrease 
in domestic surplus copper stocks and offer- 


June 3. 


ings by some producers and second hands 
at concessions from the quotations of large 
producers has failed to attract buyers. 


Business during the past week was 
light and the course of prices down 
ward. Electrolytic is offered in fair size 


lots at 15.’50c cash, New York, by some 
sellers, while lake can be had at 15.62%c. 
The leading sellers are quoting 15.87%c, 
delivered 30 days, for electro, and 16c for 
lake, but these figures are nominal, and what 
business there is is going to the cheaper 


sellers. 
Exports in May aggregate 38,251 _ tons. 
Notwithstanding the heavy shipments to 


Europe during the first five months of this 
year, foreign stocks continue to decline 
The fortnightly statistics at the end of May 
show that 61,000 tons of copper were deliv 
ered to consumers during the past month, 
and fresh supplies amounted to only 57,380 
tons. Standard copper closed in London to- 
day at £67 2s 6d for spot and £67 for three 
months. 

Tin. The London price of spot tin 
reached £210 today under heavy sales by 
speculative operators. This is a decline of 
£21 from the highest price of May. The 
local market has fully reflected the decline 
abroad, and consumers have profited by the 
lower prices and bought considerable metal 
during the past two days at between 46.50c 
and 47.50c for spot and June to domestic 
consumers. 

Deliveries in May amounted to 3,350 tons, 
and arrivals for the same period were 3,022 
tons. 

Spot tin closed in London at £212 and 
three months at £209 15s. 

Lead, - Demand is not as good as it 
was last week and prices are a shade lower. 
Shipments to this territory are offered ut 
from 4.32M%c to 4.35c. 

Spelter.—Offerings of spelter in the face 
of little demand has forced the price down 
to 5.35¢ in New York. 


Chicago 


Tune 3 

New Metals.—The market for new metals 
is decidedly dull and prices are soft accord 
ingly. 

Lake copper, carload lots, 155%c; casting, 
1534c; smaller lots, 4c to %c higher. Spel 
ter, car lots, 5.35c; lead, desilverized, 4.25c; 
sheet zinc, $7.75, f. o. b. La Salle, in car 





lots of 600 pound casks; pig tin, 48.57c; Cook 
son’s antimony, 87<c, other grades, 7c. 

Old Metals.—Conditions in this market 
are approaching those in the market for iron 
and steel’ scrap but corresponding declines 
have not materialized as larger dealers are 
making no quotations except when actual 


business is involved. Transactions, how- 


@ever, are few, and do not furnish a basis 


for quoting prices. Accordingly our prices 
as given below are nominal. 


cop 


Copper wire, crucible shapes, 15%c; 
per bottoms, 12%c; heavy red brass, 12%c; 
heavy yellow 10c; No. 1 red_ brass 


1 yellow brass borings, 





OTINgs, i c 

& b ss clip 10c: lead pipe, 39-10c: 
Zin a 4%4c; tea lea 1, 3%c; N. 1 alum 
inum, 19c; No, 1 pewter, 36c; block tin pipe 
46c; tin foil, 42c; 1 notype dross, 3%c;: elec 


trotype dross, 3%c; stereotype plates, 45¢c; 
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‘Te, TRON TRADE REVIEW 


Decided Buying Increase in New York 


In Pig Iron Market and Numerous Inquiries Are * 
Still Pending —Buffalo Prices Dominate the Situation 


we Gy F. 


Office of Tue Iron Trave Review, 
503-04. West Street Bldg., 
New York, June 3. 


Iron Ore.—Owing to the longshore- 


men’s strike at Philadelphia, the Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. has been discharging some 
Cuban ore at Perth Amboy, N. J. 


which is conveniently located for inland 
haul to South The Phila- 
delphia strike situation is improving and 
forward 


Bethlehem. 


ore unloading is going more 


normally, especially at the Girard Point 


docks. Ore selling is light. 

Pig Iron. — A marked increase in 
buying and inquiry has featured the 
metropolitan pig iron market the past 
week. Sales reached 20,000 to 25,000 
tons, at least. The Warren Foundry & 
Machine Co., Phillipsburg, N. J., divided 
8,000 to 10,000 tons of No. 2 plain and 


forge iron for third quarter among sev- 


eral furnaces at an average of $15.50, 
delivered, or less. The American Loco- 
motive Co. bought 3,000 tons of No. 2 


plain from a Buffalo maker for Dunkirk, 
1.500 New York 
state furnace for Schenectady, 1,000 tons 
for Richmond from a Virginia furnace, 
and 400 of 


tons from an eastern 


tons mixed foundry grades 


for Pittsburgh from a nearby interest, 
or 6,000 tons in all, for third quarter. 
The Dunkirk and Schenectady business 


was done on the basis of $14.50, Buf- 


falo, for No. 2X. Scattered sales have 
been better. Inquiries include 5,000 to 
7,000 tons of foundry iron for a local 
buyer for outside delivery; 1,000 to 


2,000 tons of charcoal and malleable for 
a New York 


manufacturer ; 


state railroad 


1,000 


specialty 
of malleable 
shop; 2,000 tons of 
various foundry grades for a maker of 


tons 


for a Connecticut 


railway equipment, principally for south- 
remain 


$14.50, 


Prices 
offered at 
2X, or $16.25, tide- 
$16.95, New 
England, apparently dominates the situa- 
Other 
this 


ern delivery, and others. 


soft. Buffalo iron, 


No 


district, 


furnace, for 


water, this and 


tion makers are forced 


competitive 


being 


to meet price in bus- 


iness, 
Ferro-Alloys.—T h« 


market 


ferro manganese 


is at a standstill, probably due 


to uncertainty over the tariff. It is 
indicated that the inside of the market 
at present is probably not below $60.00, 
seaboard. 

Plates.—The past week has seen no 
awards of consequence in cars. New 
inquiries of this character are few. New 


STARK 


plate tonnage is of only moderate extent 
of miscellaneous lots. 
Eastern makers still de- 
cline to shade 1.60c, Pittsburgh, or 1.76c, 
New York, their regular schedule. Some 
contracting to year end at this price is 
being It is reported that 
western Pennsylvania maker is offering 
than the 


and is made up 


Pennsylvania 


done. one 


plates much more promptly 
larger makers usually do. 

Structural Material. — New business 
structural lighter vol- 
Dearer money seems to be hold- 


ing back New York building work, es- 


in shapes is of 


ume. 


pecially in lofts and apartments. Eastern 
mills now are able to ship most sizes 


except the smallest, in four to five 
weeks, at 1.45c, Pittsburgh, and are 
gradually cutting order books. Fabri- 


cating competition remains keen. 
of 
inde- 


Iron and Steel Bars. — 
steel offered 
pendent maker at 1.40c, Pittsburgh, refer 


Reports 


prompt bars by one 


to a limited tonnage of Bessemer steel 


sought to fill up a new mill. These 
offers are now less in evidence. The 
pressure for shipment seems as heavy 


as ever and some buyers are still paying 
premiums. for quick delivery. Two or 
three smaller mills are aggressively com- 
peting for bar iron business and quoting 
to 1.45c, New York. Other east- 
ern makers ask around 1.60c, New York. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—Eastern pipe mak- 
ers are again hearing of the heavy re- 
quirements for a water line for Buenos 


down 


Aires, bids for which will be asked 
soon. This work will require 100,000 
tons of 60-inch, either riveted or cast 
pipe. Export inquiries are numerous, 
including 4,000 tons of 4’s to 14, for 
Cairebean, Cuba, and 3,000 tons of 4 to 
24-inch for Santiago; 2,000 tons for 
Porto Rico and 1,000 tons for Chile. 


The contract for the high pressure line, 
New York City, has not yet been award- 
ed to the low bidder, J. J. Mulcahy, and 
not that it will be at last 
award goes through, 
the Warren Foundry & Machine Co. 
will furnish the 10,000 required. 
Schenectady, N. Y., asks revised 
on 1,500 tons of 24-inch. 
makers 


certain 
reports If the 


it is 


tons 
bids 
New business 
is better 


aged to 


and some are encour- 


hold more firmly prices which 
been irregular. 


Old Materiai. 


dropped so_ that 


nave 


— tthe market has 


holders of scrap are 


reluctant 


dealers 


New 


to let it go and are 


cautious in selling short. business 
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Sales noted include 500° tons 
of heavy steel at $12.00, delivered, and 
a small lot of borings at $8.50, deliy- 


is slow. 


ered, both eastern Pennsylvania. Yard 
wrought sales under $11.50, Jersey City, 
are reported. 





Wire Not Reduced 


New York, June 4. (By wire.)— 
A current report that wire has been 
reduced $1 is denied by leading pro- 
ducers. The American Steel & ‘Wire 
Co. continues to quote 1,80ce on nails 


and 1.60c on wire to jobbers. Busi- 
ness is reported normal for this 
season, 


New Commissioner 


Joseph E. Davies, who is now com- 
of corporations, was edu- 
cated at the University of Wisconsin. 


missioner 











JOSEPH E. DAVIES 


Since 1901, he has practiced law, setv- 
ing four years as district attorney, 
and is a recognized authority on cor- 
poration law. He became chairman 
of the Wisconsin state executive com- 
mittee and ‘also Democratic national 
committeeman. He is now secretary 


of the national committee. 


The effects of the Globe Machine 
Co., of Louisville, Ky., which recently 
became bankrupt, were disposed of 
at public auction, May 22, by A. R. 
Cooper, trustee in bankruptcy. The 
machine tools, transmission . equip- 
ment and other property of the con- 
cern were purchased by George F. 
Breitenstein, Louisvilie, who operates 
a machine shop. 
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BUFFALO STRIKE FAILS 


In Numerous Plants—Union is Not 
Recognized. 


3uffalo, June 3.—The fight of the 
striking machinists for the union shop 
as against the open shop, the 50-hour 
week against the 54-hour week, and 
the minimum wage scale in place of 
the piece and premium work, has 
dwindled down to but five out of a 
score of large and small shops, and 
from over 3,000 employes to less than 
4$$. As stated in THe Iron TRADE 
Review for May 29, Buffalo was 
picked as a place to test the strength 
of the International Machinists’ As- 
sociation. According to the members 
of the Employers’ Association of Buf- 
falo, the strike has failed all along 
the line. 

“The men have returned to all of 
the shops involved except the Buffalo 
Gasolene Motor Co., the Sterling En- 
gine Co., the Olin Gas Engine Co., the 
Contractors’ Plant Mfg. Co., and the 
D. H. Stoll Co.,” said William H.- 
Barr, president of the Employers’ As- 
sociation, and general manager of the 
Lumen Bearings Co. 

“In every instance, the men have re- 
turned not as union men, but as in- 
dividuals, agreeing to go back to work 
under the conditions which existed at 
the time they went on strike and to 
leave their differences to be adjusted 
as a matter between employer and 
employe. None of the members of 
this association yielded a single point. 
We insisted that our plants would be 
run as open shops and the men who 
have returned have agreed to the 
maintenance of this cardinal condition 
of employment.” 

John E. Gorss, secretary of the Em- 
ployers’ Association, said there were 
about 400 men still out in the plants 
enumerated above. “While no effort 
was made up to a week ago to bring 
men here to take the place of the 
strikers,” said Mr. Gorss, “a different 
course has since been pursued. We 
now have men on the way here to 
fill every position in these shops 
where the machinists and helpers, etc., 
are still out, and the shops will be in 
full operation by the end of the 
week, 

“Not a single shop has _ treated 
with union officials. The only meet- 
ings, prior to the return of the men 
have been between the men them- 
selves as employes and their em- 
ployers. None have agreed to the 
50-hour week, or the minimum wage. 


“An instance of the way in which 
the machinists’ strike has broken up is 
the way the employes of the Niagara 


Machine & Tool Works returned. Sat- 
urday the men had a meeting. Ninety- 
one voted to return and 15 to stay out 
on strike. Monday morning 103 of 
the men returned to their old jobs 
under the exact conditions which 
existed at the time they left several 
weeks ago. 

“This association has affliated with 
it as members 75 per cent of the 
employing teamsters. A strike of the 
teamsters has been threatened for 
some time and at last report was 
postponed until June 7. In the mean- 
time, the strike of the drivers of the 
express companies has failed, the 





Great Day 


In a Texas Town—A Tale of Re- 
sults of Wilson’s Election. 

(Waxahachie, Tex., Enterprise.) 

Last Saturday was a great day in 
Waxahachie. Hankey, the great iron 
buyer, who since Wilson was elected 
ships his tron across the ocean to 
Italy, was in Waxahachie buying 
iron. Hankey bought more iron Sat- 
urday than was ever bought in Wax- 
ahachie in any one day. Great loads 
of old iron were hauled, as far as 
thirty or forty miles. Some loads 
of iron and brass brought from $15 
to $45 per load. 

For the benefit of those who are 
living so far that they could not de- 
liver all their iron in one day, Hank- 
ey will be in Waxahachie again Sat- 
urday, May 31,to buy old iron, bones 
and metals. Hankey will on_ that 
great day pay more for old iron 
than any local dealer in Waxahachie 
He wants to buy four big carloads 
on that one day. 

Since Wilson’s election tron in 
Italy is very high. Iron may never 
be as high as it is now. Haul in 
your iron and call at the H. & T. C. 
freight office for Hankey, the great 


iron buye 














union of the drivers disbanded and 
its charter returned. This collapse 
will probably put an end to the team- 
sters’ strike, instead of having the lat- 
ter bolster up the strike of the mach- 
inists now at the end of the rope. 

“It was stated at the beginning of 
the machinists’ strike in the middle 
of May, that the Pierce-Arrow Motor 
Co., had decided not to let its men 
strike but to recognize the union 
and grant all of their demands. As 
a matter of fact, the men of the 
Pierce-Arrow plant refused to go on 
strike, expressing complete  satisfac- 
tion with the wages, hours and work- 
ing conditions found there.” 
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GREATEST PRODUCTION 


Of Plates and Sheets, Tin Plates and 
Terne Plates Last Year. 


The Bureau of Statistics of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute has 
received from the manufacturers, sta- 
tistics of the production of iron and 
steel plates and sheets, black plates, or 
sheets, for tinning, and tinplates and 
terne plates in the United States in 
1912. For 1911 and previous years 
the statistics were compiled by the 
American Iron and Steel Associa- 
tion. 

The production of iron and _ steel 
plates and sheets in 1912, excluding 
nail plate and skelp, amounted to 5,- 
875,080 tons, against 4,488,049 tons in 
1911, an increase of 1,387,031 tons, or 
over 30.9 per cent. The maximum 
production was reached in 1912. The 
year of next largest production was 
1910. The production of nail plate 
and skelp will be given later. 

The production of black plates, or 
sheets, for tinning in 1912, amounted 
to 982,197 gross tons, against 795,598 
tons in 1911, an increase of 186,599 
tons, or over 23.4 per cent. 

The production in 1912 was much 
the largest in our histroy. The year 
of next largest production was 1911. 

In 1912 there were 34 active black 
plate works, as compared with 31 in 
1911, 35 in 1910, 31 in 1909, 28 in 
1908, and 31 in 1907. In 1912 there 
were 3 idle works, as compared with 
4 in 1911, 4 in 1910, 9 in 1909, 13 in 
19908, and 10 in 1907. Two. black 
plate plants were being built in Ohio 
at the close of 1912. 

From reports received from the 
large producers and from estimates 
made for a few other makers the bur- 
eau finds that the-production of tin- 
plates and terne plates in 1912, 
amounted to about  2,157,055,000 
pounds, or 962,971 gross tons, as com- 
pared with about 1,756,070,000 pounds, 
or 783,960 tons, in 1911, an increase 
of 400,985,000 pounds, or 179,011 tons. 
Of the total in 1912, 1,965,659,000 
pounds, or 877,526 tons, were tin- 
plates, as compared with 1,597,629,000 
pounds, or 713,227 tons, in 1911, an 
increase of 368,030,000 pounds, or 164,- 
299 tons, and 191,396,000 pounds, or 
85,455 tons, were terne plates, as com- 
pared with 158,441,000 pounds, or 70,- 
733 tons, in 1911, an increase of 32,- 
955,000 pounds, or 14,712 tons. The 
combined production of tinplates and 
terne plates in 1912 was much larger 
than in any other year. 

In 1911, our production of tinplates 
and terne plates first exceeded our 
consumption, the difference amounting 
to 47,282 tons. 























No Price Agreements Made at the Gary Dinners 


Judge E. H. Gary Explained the Purpose of These Gatherings and the Good 


They Accomplished—The Price of Rails and How the Business is Placed 


At Tuesday’s hearing of the United 
States Steel Corporation dissolution 
suit, held in New York, Judge E. H. 
Gary’s testimony related largely to 
the policy of fixing and announcing 
prices. He denied emphatically that 
he ever was a party to price agree- 
with other manufacturers and 
stated that the contention of the 
government that the so-called “Gary 
merely a means to 


ments 


dinners” were 
bring about iron and steel price agree- 
ments, was absolutely unjustified. The 
object of these dinners, he said, was 


to promote stability of business and 


friendly competition on the part of 
various iron and steel manufacturers, 
and he asserted that he could see 


nothing illegal in exhorting manufac- 
turers to do business on a friendly 
basis, and pointed out 
that there is considerable difference 
between an agreement and an 
hortation. The first Gary dinner was 
held shortly after the 
the panic of 1907. Judge Gary testi- 
fied that officers of the Steel Corpor- 
ation were requested by various con- 
sumers to do everything possible to 
prevent demoralization of 
Many of the customers of the Corpor- 
ation had stocks of steel on 
hand, and if the prices became de- 
moralized, as they 
years, there was great danger of loss 
to them, and perhaps failure. 


competitive 
ex- 


beginning of 


business. 
large 


had in previous 


Gary Dinners 


“We had on 
receivable 
millions of 
Gary, 


books accounts 
hundreds’ of 


our 
aggregating 
testified Judge 
“ ® ra ° 

and an ordinary old fashioned 


dollars,” 


steel war meant destructive competi- 
tion, the of the fittest and 
ruin, or at least temporary suspension, 


survival 


of a great many concerns. In prev- 
ious years, the steel makers did busi- 
ness in times like that almost as ene- 
mies rather than as friends and re- 
sorted to various measures which 
were intended, if possible, to force 
competitors out of business. The 


object and purpose of the Gary din- 
ners into 
friendly contact, the men engaged in 
the iron and steel industry. There is 
nothing like close contact with a com- 
petitor to fair and decent 
It is impossible, I think, 


were to bring together, 


secure 
treatment. 


to prevent sharp competition. I in- 
vited these. gentlemen to this first 
dinner for the purpose of referring 





to the general financial or business 
situation, and for the purpose of 
thoroughly establishing, if possible, a 
friendly feeling among the steel ma- 
kers, and to induce, if possible, the 
manufacturer to state frankly and 
ireely what they were doing, how 
much business they were doing, what 
prices they were charging and wages 
they were paying their men, and, in 
fact, furnish frankly one to the other, 
all information concerning their busi- 
ness.” 

Judge Gary denied that there was 
any discussion of fixing prices at the 
first or at any subsequent dinners. 
He added that he made it plain to the 
assembled manufacturers that they 
could not make any agreement, ex- 
pressed or implied, directly or indi- 
rectly, which would bind them to the 
maintenance of prices, the restriction 
of territory or output. 


Rail Prices 


Referring to the prices of rails, 
which have been maintained on a ba- 
sis of $28 for a number’ of years, 
Judge Gary said that at different 
times the Steel Corporation had been 
asked to name a higher quotation, 
but he personally did not believe in 
taking advantage of an increased de- 
mand by fixing prices above what he 
considered reasonable. He added that 
the standard price of Bessemer rails 
has been maintained at $28, or, strictly 
speaking, has been kept down to $28, 
largely because the United States 
Steel Corporation for many years has 
declined to advance its price above 
that figure. He explained that the 
manufacturers of rails are compara- 
tively few in number and they deal 
more or less with the same railroads 
and they know all the time what the 
others are doing. He described at 
length the practice of the leading 
railroads with reference to the dis- 
tribution of tonnage to the mills on 
their lines, which, to a large extent, 
is controlled by the amount of freight 


received from the various mills by 
the railroads. Judge Gary testified 
that the impression which has pre- 


vailed that the profit on rails is very 
large is wrong, and although the price 
has remained unchanged for a number 
of years, nevertheless, the cost of 
manufacture has materially increased. 

Judge Gary denied the existence of 


any agreement with foreign rail manu- 





facturers relative to the distribution of 
tonnage and he explained that no 
such agreement relating to this or 
any other product has ever been ©n- 
tered into with manufacturers. of 
other countries. 


FOREIGN BUYERS 


Send More Inquiries For Pig Iron— 
Considerable Tonnage Shipped. 


New York, June 3.—Foreign buy- 
ers have recently been putting out 
considerable additional inquiry for pig 
iron before eastern and southern sell- 
ers, and a considerable tonnage of 
this character has already been closed, 
principally for shipment to southern 
Europe and Mediterranean points. 
Recent inquiries, aggregating 7,000 
tons, which were pending in the Phila- 
delphia market, have been disposed of 


and. this business is understood to 
have gone to a leading southern 
maker. The United States Steel Prod- 


ucts Co. has just booked 1,500 tons 
of No. 2 for shipment to Genoa, Italy. 
New inquiries have appeared for 7,000 
to 8,000 tons, including one lot of 
5,000 tons of No. 2 and 2,000 tons of 
No. 3. The shipping point for one 
of these lots is specified as Frankfort, 
Germany, and the other for England. 
Other inquiries include 1,000 tons of 
special analysis iron for shipment to 
Liverpool and another inquiry for 
1,000 tons, the destination of which 
has not been given. 

The prices at which the going ex- 
port business is being booked have 
not been clearly shown because of the 
range in ocean freights, but are in- 
dicated to be about the basis of $11 
to $11.25, Birmingham, for No. 2. 


Completes New Furnace 


A new modern 500-ton blast furnace 
has been practically completed at the 


plant of the Bethlehem Steel Co., 
South Bethlehem, Pa., and will be 
blown in soon. The new furnace is 


22 x 90 feet. With the completion 
of this furnace, the blast furnace plant 
of the company consists of five large 


modern furnaces and two. smaller 


stacks with a combined capacity of 
1,000,000 tons of pig iron per year. 
The Pennsylvania Steel Co. has blown 
out its small Lochiel furnace at Har- 
risburg, Pa. 
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Steamships Call for Large Tonnages 


And Shipbuilders in the East Take a Hopeful View of 


Business—Structural Contracts at Chicago More Numerous 


Eastern ship yards are inclined to 
take a very cheerful view of the pres- 
ent business situation, as they have 
their ways filled with work and a 
number of new contracts of con- 
siderable size are now pending. 

The Hamburg-American line is in- 
quiring fer four to six vessels, 490 
feet in length and of 11 tons displace- 
ment. The Mallory line has asked for 
bids for three steamships, each of 
which will be more than 400 feet in 
length and will require about 2,500 
tons of plates and shapes. The 
Southern Pacific railroad is also in 
the market for a large tank steamer, 
the length of which will exceed 400 
feet. This vessel will require 2,500 
to 3,000 tons of steel. Other new 
construction is pending before eastern 
ship builders. An inquiry for 2,000 
tons of plates for some of this latter 
work has been put out. 

Inquiry by foreign interests is due 
to their desire to engage in coastwise 
trade, now restricted to American bot- 
toms. 

Eastern and Pittsburgh plate and 
shape makers are figuring with the 
ship builders upon the _ prospective 
tonnage involved in these contracts. 

Structural contracts placed at Chi- 
cago during the past week aggregate 
a much better total than for the pre- 
ceding week, as they amount to 4,908 
tons. The larger part of the fabri- 
cators’ business is still made up of 
small jobs, the material for which is 
being taken principally from store. 
Prices on fabricated material are 
shaky, as while some shops in this 
territory are well occupied, others 
are having trouble in taking sufficient 
business to keep their organization 
intact. 

Tight money conditions are retard- 
ing building work in New York City, 
especially in the more speculative 
classes of work, such as lofts and 
apartment construction. Many projects 
are now halted in the planning stage. 
Reported awards the past week in 
New York, Philadelphia and _ other 
eastern districts, aggregated less than 
7,000 tons, most of which was _ rail- 
road. work Fabricating shops are 
competing sharply for business in the 
east. 

The Otis Steel Co., Cleveland, is 
expected to place a contract today for 
about 2,500 tons for one of the build- 


ings of its new plant. 


CONTRACTS PLACED. 


William R. Hearst building, Los Angeles, 
500 tons. 

Oakland auditorium, Oakland, Cal., 2,000 

to Dyer’ Brothers. 

Carlston-Snyder building, Oakland, Cal., 
682 tons, to Pacific Rolling Mill Co. 

Cold storage building, Independent Packing 
Co., Chicago, 470 tons, to South Halsted 
Street Iron Works. 

Improvements to Brooklyn plaza of Man- 
hattan bridge, 800 tons. General contract 
awarded to Northeastern Construction Co. 
Steel work still pending. 

Watertown Y. M. C. A., Watertown, N. 
Y., 500 tons, to Massey Machine Co. 

Brass foundry, Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 
Stamford, Conn., 950 tons, to Belmont Iron 
Works. 

City hall, Youngstown, Heller Bros., gen- 
eral contractors, 800 tons, to American 


Bridge Co. 
PENDING STRUCTURAL WORK 


Filtration plant, city of Baltimore, 1,000 


tons of reinforcing bars. Revised bids to 


open June 7. 


New office building, Proctor & Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati; concrete, about 200 tons of 
reinforcing bars needed. Elzner & Anderson, 
Ingalls building, Cincinnati, architects in 
charge. 

New Miami Hotel, Dayton, O.; about 1,800 
tons of steel. The Allyn Engineering Co., 
Second National Bank building, Cincinnati, 


architects in charge. 


RAILROAD BUYING 


Has Been Moderate—Some Orders 
For Export Taken. 


There has been a moderate amount 
of buying by the railroads during the 
past week. The Cordoba Central of 
the Argentine Republic has awarded 
the United States Steel Products Co. 
10,000 tons of rails, and the Manila 
railways have purchased 1,200 tons of 
bridge material from the same com- 


pany. 


RAIL SALES AND INQUIRIES. 


Lehigh Valley railroad, freight transfer 
platform at Manchester, N. Y., 600 tons, to 
McClintic-Marshall Construction Co. 

Philadelphia & Reading railroad, additional 
grade crossing work, Philadelphia, 1,500 tons. 
Bids asked. 

The Chambersburg & Shippensburg railway 
1,000 tons, to the Pennsylvania Steel Co. 

The Great Northern railroad has. entered 
the market for an indefinite tonnage of rails. 
It will probably buy a round lot. 

Hudson & Manhattan railroad, 600 tons, to 


Bethlehem Steel Co. 
BRIDGE WORK 


The Norfolk & Western, 2,900 tons bridge 
work, to American Bridge Co. 
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Lehigh Valley railroad, 500 tons for five 
small bridges. Bids taken. 

Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co., 600 tons for 
connecting Myrtle avenue and Broadway 
elevated lines in Brooklyn. Bids asked. 


Scrap Market Very Weak 


Pittsburgh, June 4. (By wire.)— 
The scrap market shows more weak- 
ness now than for years in the opin- 
ion of dealers here. Heavy melting 
steel is not above $13 in this market 
and the shipments have been stopped 
by a number of large consumers. 
Almost every sort of scrap has de- 
clined practically 50 cents within the 
past’ week and the market in others 
is purely nominal. The unusual ac- 
cumulation of this material has 
brought about this condition, as con- 
sumption has been up to the average. 
Practically every transaction sets a 
new low level. 


Canadian Companies Are Merged 


A merger has been effected between 
the Gananoque Spring & Axle Co., 
Ltd. the BD.. ¥, Jones Mig. Go. L446. 
of Gananoque; and the Dowsley 
Spring & Axle Co., of Chatham, Ont., 
under the name of the Steel Products 
of Canada, Ltd. It will have a capi- 
talization of $2,100,000, of which $750,- 
000 will be common stock; $750,000 
preferred stock; and $600,000 6 per 
cent bonds. It is understood that 75 
per cent of the securities of the new 
company has been taken instead of 
cash by the new stockholders of the 
amalgamated companies, and that the 
balance will be offered to the public. 
W. J. Sampson, for many years man- 
ager of the Gananoque Spring & Axle 
Co., will act as managing director. 
It is understood that the directorate 
will include the names of a number 
of prominent men in the steel indus- 
try. 





Proposed Armor Plant Plant 


Washington, June 2.—Representa- 
tive Barton, Nebraska, this afternoon 
introduced a resolution asking that a 
special committee be elected with in- 
structions to report on the third day 
of the regular session of congress 
next December a bill providing for 
the establishment by the government 
of “such manufacturing plants as may 
be necessary for the production of 
armor plate for the government.” 
Congressman Barton explained that 
his resolution was prompted by the 
recent charge of Secretary of the 
Navy Daniels that the government is 
paying exhorbitant prices for armor 


plate. 
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REPORT ON COSTS 


P 
Will Soon be Issued by the Bureau 
of Corporations. 

Washington, June 3.—Dr. Francis 
Walker, deputy commissioner in the 
bureau of corporations, said this 
morning that the third volume of re- 
ports compiled by the bureau pertain- 
ing to the steel industry will be ready 
for distribution in two weeks or less 
time, according to present indications. 
This is the final volume and deals 
with costs in the industry, particular 
attention being given to the United 
States Steel Corporation. The work 
was compiled by Dr. Walker, and has 
aroused considerable interest. A _ brief 
summary of the last volume was issued 
some time ago by the bureau in the 
nature of a letter. The volume itself 
will comprise 500 pages and will give 
an exhaustive report on the cost sys- 
tem as seen by Dr. Walker. 

“Tt is not customary, nor would 
it be discreet,” said Dr. Walker, “to 
comment on the report. It will afford 
all the details itself.” 

Dr. Walker was also silent regard- 
ing the government dissolution suit 
against the United States Steel Cor- 
poration and would not say anything 
about the testimony of Chairman 
Gary, President Farrell, his own, or 
that of any other. He explained that 
all he had seen in the way of testi- 
mony by Corporation witnesses was 
what had been printed in the news- 
papers and he did not feel that these 
meager reports justify his 
commenting on the testimony even 


would 


if he were otherwise inclined. In this 
connection, he said the testimony of 
William E. Corey as published in the 
newspapers gave an entirely different 
impression to that obtained from read- 


ing all his testimony. 


Movement of Texas Ore 


The East Texas Brown Ore Devel- 
opment Co. Ore City, Tex., has 
placed in service 17 of the 150 stand- 
ard ore cars recently ordered, to be 
used in the shipment of iron ore 
from the mines northeast of Ore 
City to Port Bolivar. This means 
that the Texas iron ore industry has 
actually commenced. The first ac- 
tual development work at the mines 
commenced Monday, May 26, and the 
first cargo of ore will be shipped 
to Port Bolivar and loaded on the 
vessels by June 22. Other cargoes 
vill be shipped regularly at intervals 
of two. weeks. A. M. Nibblett Jr. 
will have charge of the field work at 
the mines, under contract, and is ac- 
tively engaged in recruiting a crew 





of miners and in arranging for equip- 
ment for mining and handling the ore. 
The first ore to be mined is what is 
termed “float ore” which is found in 
large quantities along the edge of 
ore-bearing hills. This ore is of a 
very high quality and requires no 
washing and crushing. 


POSITIVE STATEMENT 


That Pig Iron and Ferro Will be 
Placed on the Free List. 


Washington, June 3.—Positive infor- 
mation that pig iron and ferro-man- 
ganese have been placed on the free 
list by the subcommittee of the senate 
finance committee was given out this 
afternoon by one whose position en- 
ables him to speak with the utmost 
authority. It is not believed that any 
opposition will be made in the Demo- 
cratic caucus to the transfer of these 
items from the dutiable list, and it is 
apparently certain the majority mem- 
bers of the finance committee — will 
approve the changes. 


Fined for Violating Sherman Law 


Fines aggregating $81,500 were im- 
posed recently in the United States 
district court at Rochester, N. Y., 
by Judge John R. Hazel, in the cases 
of six corporations and 11 individuals, 
defendants in the government’s ac- 
tion against the so-called “Coaster 
Brake” trust, for violation of the 
Sherman law, with two counts of the 
indictment, conspiring to restrain 
trade and attempt to monopolize do- 
mestic and foreign trade. Four indi- 
viduals pleaded nolle contendere. 
Three of the four were among the 11 
individuals fined. Six additional cases 
were discontinued by nolle prosequi. 
The six corporations involved were 
the New Departure Mfg. Co., Bristol, 
Conn.; the Corbin Screw Corporation, 
New Britain, Conn.; the Eclipse Ma- 
chine Co., Elmira, N. Y.; the Miami 
Cycle & Mfg. Co., Middletown, O.; 
the Buffalo Metal Goods Co., Buffalo, 
and the Aurora Automatic Machinery 
Co., Chicago. 


Pennsylvania Steel Re-elects.—At a 
recent meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Pennsylvania Steel Co., 
kdgar C. Felton, president, and the 
other present officers, were re-elected 
Frederick W. 
Wood, Sparrows Point, Md., is vice 


for the ensuing year. 


president, Frank Tenney, secretary, 
Edmund N. Smith, treasurer and 
Frank S. Reitzel, comptroller. The 
latter three are all of Philadelphia. 
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EXTENSIVE BUILDING 


Indicated by Subsidies Granted Can- 
adian Roads. 





The extent of railway construction 
contemplated in .Canada is shown by 
the following list of subsidies granted 
by parliament to railways last week: 
$15,640,000 to the Canadian Northern 
railway for lines from Ottawa to Port 
Arthur, Edmonton to British Colum- 
bia, and $1,600,000 from Toronto to 
Ottawa. The Temiscaming & North- 
ern Ontario railway is subsidized $6,- 
400 per mile on lines from North Bay 
to Cochrane, Englehart to Charlton, 
Cobalt to Kerr. Lake, Iroquois to Tim- 
mins, Earlton to Elk Lake, Iroquois 
Station to Iroquois Falls, a total dis- 
tance of 338 miles. Other subsidies 
at $6,400 per mile are to the Mar- 
garee Coal & Railway Co., 46 miles; 
Northern New Brunswick railway, 16 
miles; Tobique & Campbelltown rail- 
way, 28. miles; St. John & Quebec 
railway, 200 miles; Lotbiniere & Me- 
gantic railway, 95 miles; Little Na- 
tion railway, 30 miles; Erie, London 
& Tilsonburg railway, 45 miles; Al- 
berta Central railway, 70 miles; Ket- 
tle Valley railway, 335 miles; Calgary 
& Fernie railway, 100 miles; for 
bridge over Burrard Inlet; $350,000, 
and for Canadian Pacific railway, 
Gimli to Yolandic river, 30 miles, 





To Build Puddling Mill 


A new plant for the manufacture 
of high grade muck bars is to be built 
at Danville, Pa., by Howe & Samuel, 
who have been carrying on this line 
of manufacture in part of the prop- 
erty of the Danville Structural Tub- 
ing Co. New buildings are to be 
erected and a group of eight double 
puddling furnaces equipped with mod- 
ern waste heat boilers will be in- 
stalled. The present roughing mill 
will probably be used in the new 
plant. This construction will add con- 
siderably to the present output of the 
firm. The Danville Structural Tube 
Co. has also decided to proceed with 
some important extensions of its pres- 
ent plant. 


Death of Hammond Dietrick 


Hammond Dietrich, one of the 
founders and member of the firm of 
Dietrich Bros., Baltimore steel job- 
bers and fabricators, died May 30, at 
Johns Hopkins hospital, following an 
opetation. He was one of the best 
known steel jobbers in the eastern 
district and enjoyed a wide and favor- 
able acquaintance among the trade. 
Mr. Dietrich had not been in good 
health for some time past. 
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Pig Iron 


PITTSBURGH 
(Through Third Quarter.) 


A MP bekababie ss $17.50 
GE. duweeceed sod e¥ee in ben aa 15.65 
ee I coc aen eee eects 15.40 
OO SC aro ree 15.40 
OR. TORE Wat cc cssedecs oth eee 14,90 


The freight rate from valley points is 90c. 





CLEVELAND 


(Through this Year Delivered in City.) 


ee OS ee a $15.50 to 15.75 
.. se ee” D _ Se pa 15.00 to 15.25 
GOUT wikia a Kwidese sea 15.60 to 16.10 
Pe. Sicrk sdb padededees vee 17.50 
Silveries 8 per cent silicon..... 20.55 


CINCINNATI 
(Through This Year.) 


Southern foundry No. 1........ $14.75 to 15.25 
Southern foundry No. 2........ 14.25 to 14.75 
Southern foundry No. 3........ 13.75 to 14.25 
Southern foundry No. 4........ 13.50 to 14.00 
Southern gray forge............ 13.25 to 13.75 
MT Sovte ct bcedbenss eee ees 13.25 to 13.50 
Southern No. 1 soft........... 14.75 to 15.25 
NN ae ES a Be 14.25 to 14.75 
Standard southern car wheel... 27.25 to 27.75 
Southern Gnio No. 2.....ccsces 16.20 to 16.70 
Oe ee re rere 15.70 to 16.20 
Southern Ohio No. 4..........- 15.45 to 15.95 
Silveries 8 per cent silicon..... 19.70 to 20.20 





CHICAGO 
(Delivered Chicago, this year, except north- 
ern foundry and malleable Bessemer, 
which are quoted f. o. b. lo- 
cal furnaces.) 


Lake Superior charcoal......... $18.00 to 19.25 
Northern foundry No. 2....... 16.00 to 16.50 
Southern foundry No. 2....... 15.60 to 16.35 
Jackson co, silveries, 8 per cent 21.40 
South’n silveries, 5 per cent sil. 18.35 
RIMMOGER DORE. cc ccccarceccesecs 17.85 
DEE © She dcee ed scese sd ccnwe’ 16.00 to 16.50 





(Prompt and second quarter shipment deliv- 
ered to consumer’s plants, in Philadelphia and 
vicinity, unless otherwise specified.) 

Northern No, 1X foundry......$16.75 to 17.00 


Northern No. 2X foundry...... 16.50 to 16.75 
Northern No. 2 plain.......... 16.00 to 16.50 
Standard forge (Eastern Pa,).. 15.50 to 15.75 
IS ae! ere 16.80 to 17.05 
Southern No. 2... eebeens. Bae oOe tae 
Standard low phos., Phila...... 23.25 to 23.50 
SE a. ren ws tine bw whens e es 17.25 to 17.50 
Basic (Eastern and Central Pa.) 

(nominal) rie idk bu Wd WaWe't 040 16.50 


(Prompt and second quarter delivery, prices 
based at Jersey City and tidewater.) 


Northern No. 1X foundry...... $16.75 to 17.00 
Northern No. 2X foundry...... 16.25 to 16.75 
Northern No, 2 plain.......... 16.00 to 16.25 
Pn. MOO. Bi sesiee sce tees Xs 16.80 to 17.05 
Gomenernm No. © Boi. cc Avecssens 16.50 to 17.00 
ER isle oucle pekicd: boo eny ses 16.50 to 17.00 
SP PP eee ee ree 15.50 to 15.75 





ST. LOUIS 


(Throughout this year.) 


ee Dee Ra's cis i cs qanaras $15.50 to 16.00 
DE SEL Bicw dct cd seccecs 15.00 to 15.75 
eS SS PRESS Son agrees 14.50 to 15.00 
SO RS. is cab aeeee dane 14.25 to 14.75 


(Freight, Birmingham to St. Louis, $3.75) 


BIRMINGHAM 


(For southern delivery.) 


i rs oe 606 es bee h'e uo 0 $12.00 
a i i Oh ia ais aps p-0 06 11.50 
eS ee, een ee ee 11.25 





em, |S? SO a Ses koe awide ee de 11,00 
Sen. GE a) erie tt ee viens 4h cee 10.75 
7 RA 2% GOR eee 10.50 
oe a ee ee 11.50 
2 yt See A ee 11.00 
oe nee ere 25.00 





BUFFALO 


(Through this year, delivered in city.) 
N LSE kn geri k Se db ce 50500 $15.00 to 15.50 
ee eS errr 14.75 to 15.00 
Ps a 6 yo 0b nd oe aah 14.50 to 14.75 
LO Be eee 14.25 to 14.50 
ES OTE TEETETS 14.25 
RE er eee ee 15.00 to 15.25 
Pt ch vue tote PaSOV oh es 90S SO 68 16.00 to 16.50 
Charcoal Lata wed tei twbbeweeeee< 16.50 to 17.50 


Ferro Alloys 


English 80 per: cent ferro-manganese, $59 
to $61, seaboard, early and forward. 

Fifty per cent ferro-silicon on contracts, $75, 
Pittsburgh, or Philadelphia, for carloads; $74 
for larger lots and $73 for 600 tons or more. 
Twelve to 13 per cent, $26. Eleven to 12 
per cent, $25. Ten to 11 per cent, $24. Nine 





Freight Rates, Finished Material 


From Pittsburgh, carloads, per 100 pounds, 


to:-— 
aa weaveNsews 16 cents 
Philadelphia ........ scan Matas wee 
Ee hc Ga bola e aed wade. t 18 cents 
RS Ree a ae ee 11 cents 
SS RS ree rere ---- 10 cents 
I. 5:0. F'g aula’ eG otk Sat ate 15 cents 
SEA eo Se reer ae 18 cents 
ge ere re fenexs 22% cents 
NS aes ie a wih able 84% cents 
New Orleans ...... rn oer 30 cents 
DR S34 SS cia cima aabawis 45 cents 


Pacific coast, shapes and plates. 80 cents 
Pacific coast, sheets, No. 11 and 


DMNNOE: “desccdscics pkehus bane 80 cents 
Pacific coast, sheets, Nos. 12 

ye Bit See ee 85 cents 
Pacific coast, sheets, No. 16 and 

adie uiek aA’ ah bs Wiles 95 cents 
Pacific coast, wrought pipe and 

re Sy fs 0 ten 6 Oe 6 baad 65 cents 














to 10 per cent, $23, f. 0. b. Globe, Jisco and 
Ashland furnace. Freight to Pittsburgh, $1.90. 

Ferro-carbon titanium 8 cents per pound for 
carload lots; 10 cents per pound for 2,000- 
pound lots and over; 12% cents per pound in 
lots up to 2,000 pounds. 

Freight rates on ferro-manganese, foreign 
spiegeleisen and electrolytic ferro-silicon from 


Baltimore to Pittsburgh, $2.16 to Youngs 
town, $2.48; to Cleveland, $2.57; to Detroit 


and Columbus, $2.99; to Cincinnati, $3.40; to 
Chicago and Milwaukee, $4.00. Freights from 
Philadelphia and New York, 10 and 30 cents 


higher respectively. 


Coke 


AT THE OVENS. 


Prompt 


Connellsville district : shipment. Contract. 
Foundry coke....... $2.85 to 3.25 $3.00 to 3.25 
Furnace coke....... 2.00 to 2.25 2.25 to 2.50 

Wise county district :— 

Foundry coke.......$2.60to2.75 $2.75 to 3.00 
Furnace coke....... 2.15 to 2.50 2.25 to 2.50 

Pocahontas district :— 

Foundry coke.......$2.75 to 3.00 $2.75 to 3.00 
Furnace coke....... 2.25 to 2.50 2.50 


New River district :— 
Foundry coke.......$ 
Furnace coke....... 


5to 3.50 $ 


3.25 
0 to 2.60 2,60 to 2,90 


June 5, 1913 


Iron Ore 


On base ores with the guarantee of 55 per 
cent on old range and Mesabi Bessemer, and 
51% per cent on old range and Mesabi non 
Bessemer, $4.40; Mesabi Bessemer, $4.15; old 
range non-Bessemer, $3.60; Mesabi non-Bes- 
semer, $3.40; all at lower lake ports. 

Foreign iron ores, 7% to 8 cents per unit, 
f. o. b. cars eastern seaboard. Freight rates 
from Philadelphia to eastern Pennsylvania, 
furnace points rang: from 35 to 75 cents per 
ton, 





Billets and Sheet Bars 


PITTSBURGH 


For prompt and forward delivery, Bessemer 
4 x 4 billets with 0.25 carbon and less, $26.- 
0 to $27.00; open-hearth rolling billets, $26.- 
0 to $27.50; Bessemer sheet and tin bars, 
0; open-hearth sheet bars, $27.50, f. o. 
b. Pittsburgh and Youngstown, Forging bil- 
lets, $35, Pittsburgh. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Delivered to consumers’ plants in Philadel- 
phia and vicinity: 4 x 4-inch open-hearth 
and Bessemer rolling billets at $28 to $30, 
and forging billets at from $34 to $36. 





Standard Shapes 


PITTSBURGH 


Standard structural shapes, 1.45c to 1.50c. 
For extras see card of Sept. 1, 1909. 





CHICAGO 
Standard structural shapes, 15 inch and 
under, 1.63c to 1.68c. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Delivered to consumers in Philadelphia and 
vicinity. Standard structural shapes from 
Eastern Pennsylvania mills on contract 1.60c 
tc 1.65c; for prompt delivery, 1.60c to 1.70c. 
From Pittsburgh mills 1.60c. 





NEW YORK 
Standard structural shapes for second quar- 
ter delivered at New York by eastern Penn- 
sylvania makers 1.6lce to 1.66c. On third 
quarter and last half contracts, Pittsburgh dis 
trict makers are quoting from 1.6lc to 1.66c, 


New York. 


Plates 


PITTSBURGH 


Standard steel plates % inch thick, 6% to 
100 inches, 1.45c to 1.50c. For extras, sce 
card of Sept. 1, 1909. 


CHICAGO 


Tank plates, 1% inch thick, 6% to 10 
j 


inches wide, 1.63c to 1.68c. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Delivered to consumers’ plants in Philadel- 
phia and vicinity. Tank plates from eastern 
Pennsylvania mills for prompt or contract de- 
livery 1.75c; universal plates 1.75c to 1.80c. 
From Pittsburgh mills, tank and _ universal 


plates 1.60c to 1.65c. 


NEW YORK 


Steel plates, tank quality, for second quarter 
delivery at New York by eastern Pennsyl- 
vania makers, 1.76c. On small lots of uni- 
versal plates $1 extra asked by some makers; 
on third quarter and last half contracts, 
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Pittsburgh makers are quoting 1.6lc to 1.66c, 
New York. 


Sheets and Tin Plate 


PITTSBURGH 
Me 28 Black <ccccececcesvvssetesesves 2.35¢ 
ie 20 tit GRRh DIGG. cerned cocewsns 2.30¢ 
No, 28, galvanized. ........cccesd 3.40c to 3.50c 
No. 10 blue annealed...........sceee 1.75c 
Painted corrugated ..........sccevese 2.55¢ 
Galvanized corrugated .........s-e+eee 3.55¢ 
Tin plate, 100 pound cokes........... $3.60 
PHILADELPHIA 


Delivered to consumers’ plants in Philadel- 
phia and _ vicinity: No. 10 gage annealed 


Pipe and Boiler Tubes 


PITTSBURGH 
Black. Galv 
Butt. Weld. 
Senet Mf to 3 inches. «..cscccceen 79 70% 
Iron, % to 2% inches.........- 73 62 
BOILER TUBES. 
Steel, 3% to 434 imeWeB. occ cowed 69 
Iron, 3% to 4% inches.......... 58 


Other sizes of pipe and tubes take the us- 
ual advances as per official cards. 





Rails and Track Material 


PITTSBURGH 

Steel rails, 50-pound and heavier, 1.25c per 
pound for Bosormer and 1.34c for open-hearth; 
carload lots less than 500 tons 1.34c per 
pound; light rails on base weight of 40 to 45 
pounds, 1.25c, schedule on the other weights 
being irregular and subject to negotiations; 
angle bars for standard sections, 1.50c, base, 
Pittsburgh; track bolts, 2.40c to 2.50c base, 
Pittsburgh. 

Railroad 
inch, 1.80c. 


spikes, 4%, 5 and 5% and 9-16 


CHICAGO 


Light rails, carloads, 25 to 45-pound, 1.25c, 
base; 16 to 20-pound, 1.30c; 12-pound, 1.35c; 
8-pound, 1.40c 

Light section relayers, 45 pounds and un- 
der, subject to 2 gg on, $22 to $23; stand- 
ard section laying rails, subject to inspec- 
tion, $23 to $24. 

Track fastenings f. o. b. Joliet: 

Angle bars, 1.50c; railroad spikes, 1.80c to 
1.90c; smaller size spikes, 2.05c, base; track 
olts with square nuts, 2.30c to 2.40c. 


Bars, Hoops and Bands 


PITTSBURGH 

I 1.70c to 1.80c, Pitts- 
open-hearth steel bars, 
1.40c: plow and cultivator 1.40c; channels, 
angles, zees, tees, under 3 inch, 1.50c, all f. 





Hoops in carload lots, 1.60c, Pittsburgh, in 
less than carload lots, 1.65c; bands, 1.40c, 
base, with net extras, as per standard steel. 

Cold rolled and. ground shafting, 60 and 58 
per cent off in carloads and 55 and 53 per 
cent in less than carloads delivered in base 


territory. 


CHICAGO 
Bar iron 1.50c to 1.57%4c; hard steel bars 
.75c; soft steel bars, bands 
58c; hoops, 1.63c; smooth 
steel, 1 inch and larger, 
per cent off list for car- 
cent off for less than car- 





sieeacarnateergice 
Delivered in consumers’ plants in Philadel- 
phia and vy i " Steel bars 1.55¢ to 1.60c 





itract and common bar iron, 1.55c to 
1.60c. Prompt steel bars on mill shipments, 
1.85¢ & lelivered. Cut nails 1.90c to 
1.95c, Philadelphia. Shafting 60 and 58 and 


55 and 53 off in base territory. 
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NEW YORK 


Delivered in New York, steel bars on con- 
tract from 1.56c to 1.6lc, and common iron 
bars, 1.45c to 1.60c. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets 


Rivets 


Button head structural rivets, 2.15c to 2.20c, 
Pittsburgh, cone head boiler rivets, 2.25c to 
2.30c. Small rivets, 75, 10 and 10 off, 

Structural rivets, Chicago, 2.08 to 2.18c; 
boiler rivets, 0.10c extra. 


Bolt and Nut Discounts 


(Deliv. 2d within a 20-cent freight radius.) 


Car bolts, 4 x 6 inches, smaller and 
sho: . .ulled threads, 75 and 10; cut threads 


75 and 5; larger and longer, 70 and 2%. 
Machine bolts with hot pressed nuts, % 
4 inches, smaller and shorter, rolled 75, 10, 
and 5; cut, 75 and 10; larger and longer, 70 
and 7% 
Gimlet and cone point lag or coach screws, 
80 and 10. 


Hot pressed square, blank or tapped nuts, 
$5.70 off list; hot pressed hexagon blank or 
tapped, $6.30. 

Cold pressed C. & T. square, blank or 
tapped, $5.7@ off; hexagon, blank ior tapped, 
S%-inch and larger, $6.60 off; ‘%-inch and 
smaller, $7.20 off. 


Wire Products 


PITTSBURGH 


Wire nails, jobbers’ carload lots, $1.80, 
retailers’ carload lots, $1.85, cut nails (west- 
ern makers), jobbers’ lots, $1.70; painted barb 
wire, jobbers’ carload lots, $1.80; retailers’ 
carload lots, $1.85, with 40c for galvanizing; 
plain wire to jobbers in carloads, $1.60; and 
to dealers in carloads, $1.65; polished staples, 

dl 


$1.80; galvanized staples, $2.20. 


CHICAGO 


Wire nails, jobbers’ carload lots, $1.93 to 
$1.98; retailers’ carload lots,. $1.98 to $2.05; 
retailers’ less than carload lots, $2.03 to $2.08; 
painted barb wire, jobbers’ carload lots, $1.93 
to $1.98; retailers’ carload lots, $2 to $2.05; 
retailers’ less than carload lots, $2.03 to $2.08, 
with 40c for galvanizing; plain wire, jobbers, 
carload lots, $1.73; retailers’ carload lots, $1.78. 





Cast Iron Pipe 
CHICAGO 


Four-inch water pipe, $28; 6 to 12 inches, 
$27 larger sizes, $25; gas pipe, $1 a ton 
I 


1igher. 


NEW YORK 


30 pounds to the foot, $23 to 
carload lots. 


Six-inch pipe, 
$25, f. oO b. New York, In 


BIRMINGHAM 
wi - r main: 4-in., * $20.50; 6-in. and up, 
$1‘ Gas main: $1 per ton higher than 
w: ate r main. Special fittings, $42.50 to $47.50. 
Old Material 
PITTSBURGH 
Gross tons delivered. 

Heavy melting scrap........... $13.50 
Mee. SUAS os x6 ane oe ee Reet 15.00 to 15.25 
PENNE 0 0 sk ane Che Nahe sedee 12.50 to 13.00 
Agricultural malleable ......... 12.00 to 12.50 
Bundled sheet scrap. i 10.00 to 10.50 
OO SNORE chekadedaeders ..+. 25.50 to 26.00 
Old irom raile .....2.. Lis ads ue 15.00 to 15.50 
pees WE 25 «naa eee oe ee be sis 0h 10.00 to 10.25 
No. 1 wrought scrap...... ‘ 15.00 to 15.25 
oo ee ere ee 14.50 to 14.75 
Low phosphorus isle McKoee 16,00 to 16.25 
Machine shop turnings.......... 7.00 to 7.50 
Pe” 2 We ik o's HE be ckES OS 12.75 to 13.00 
| eo nr . 9.00to 9.50 
OO. CNR  OUNED Ss os i cerns 14.25 to 14.50 

PHILADELPHIA 

Gross tor delivered to onsumers’ plants 
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in eastern Pennsylvania and western: Néw Jer- 
sey: 


Old, -izem walle & (ices unvins abes $17.00 to 17.56 
Old steel rails (rerolling)...... 15.00 to 15.5% 
No. 1 heavy meiting steel...... 11.75 to 12.00 
Old. car -wheele: \.:ak\ <teabdasae 13,00 to 13,50 
Old iron axles (nominal)...... 25.00 to 26.00 
GRR ategh. SRR ices vcd cnebucs 17.50 to 18.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 14.50 to 15,00 
Weanght 2000 sc. tuiids ice 12.00 to 12.50 
Cont: DOSED: wedieids cnadiissaboue 8.00 to 8.50 
Machine shop turnings......... 8.00 to 8.50 
Heavy cast (broken).......... 13.080 to 13.50 
Matas. ois 26s iRiieids seb 12.00 to 12.50 
Stove MMe vinci s cavebianinces 9.00 to. 9.50 
No.)  SOGR scan seudon Coemdase 10.00 to 10.50 
Low  phoephorue oo oscsscsdbaeus 16.25 to 16.75 


Freight rates per ton on scrap from Phila- 
delphia to principal eastern consuming points 
are: $0.60 to Ivy Rock, Pa.; $0.65 to Phoe- 
nixville, Pa.; $0.80 to Coatesville, Pa. ; $0.85 
to Bethlehem, Pa., Reading, Pa., and R 
ling, N. J.; $1.10 to Pottsville, Pa., Lebenoa, 
Pa., and Columbia, Pa.; $1.20 to Harrisburg 
and Steelton, Pa.; $1.40 to Milton, Pa. 


CLEVELAND 


Gross Tons 
Olg ines . CaRS Ss ica deke cnn $15.00 
Old steel rails (under 3 ft.)... 13.00 to 13.50 
Old steel rails (over 6 ft.)..... 12.75 to 13.25 
Releyxing’ GRUD 6s0ieshsnnicoctacs 23.00 to 25.00 
Old steel boiler plate ......... 9.00 to 9.50 
Malleable iron (railroad)....... 12.00 to 12.50 
ADRS. CORR ON oi 6 Oo oo ee 9.00 to 9,50 
Stee BEBO vcasseredktaensee a 19.50 to 20.00 
Malleable iron (agricultural).... 10.00 to 10,50 
Peavy StwOl nk kn Une pieceweb pees 11,50 to 12.00 
Country mixed steel .......... 9.00 to 9.50 
Bundled sheet scrap.........+. 8.00 to 8.50 
, Net Tons 
No. 4 R. R. w sesiiiiie RRR HS $11.56 to 12.00 
Ne, .3 Dees <6) Wiecwcass 10.25 to 11.00 
No. 1 meagchine Catt... esicccas 11.00 to 11.50 
No. 1 dealers’ wrought........ 9.50 to 10.00 
Machine shop turnings......... 3.75 to 4.25 
Pipes. apG GUee ccickccestssene 7.50 to 8.00 
Wrought drillings ..........+.. 3.75 to 4.25 
Cost. ROGER s0<cxcesnécunanan 6.00 to 6.50 
Stove Plate ccvcccsivvevodinnre 7.75 to 8.25 
Wrought iron arch bars........ 16.00 
Wrought iron piling plate...... 14,00 
CHICAGO 
(Delivered in consumers’ yards.) 
Gross Tons. 
Old car wheels:.s.cscecctesauss $14.00 to 14.50 
Oe ae. eee 15.50 to 16.00 


Rerolling rails (5 ft. and over). 13.25 to 13.75 
Old steel rails, (3 ft. and und.)°11.75 to 12.25 
Frogs, switches and guerds.... 10.75 to 11.25 


Heavy melting steel .....++.+- 10.75 to 11.25 
Shoveling steel 6... sscevecuseca 10.59 te 11.00 
Net Tons 
No. 1 RR: BR.  wrtgttt. sisscics $10.75 to 11.25 
re 2 RR... R:  wremgmt. 2 «cicdenk 10.00 to 10.50 

rch bars and transoms........ 14.75 to 15.25 
pane kles, couplers and springs. 11,25 to 11.75 
Shafting:: ss céavatccensss@aakeee 15.00 to 15.50 
Iron. car* QxiOO 2.00 vnrvscaveeds 20.75 to 21.25 
Scoot. cat’: aki iis +s cee 17.00 to 17.50 
Locomotive. tir€a< 4 .+cesceksd cas 12.00 to 12,50 
Dealers” fOr@@ 6604s saddvc avers 10.00 to 10.50 
Pipe and flues 26: cscscceecs vue 8.00 to 8.50 
No; 1 Galt diwasveucdsicvenvas 11.25 to 11.75 
No. 1 Busheling .....0escccects 9.00 to 9.50 
No. 2 “Bughelian <3: occrcvscuive 6.75 to 7.25 
No. 1 Doder CUB. sevice schieeds 8.25 to 8.75 

Soller punchings .....++.+s-0¢. 12.00 to i2.50 
Cast and mixed borings ....... 5.25to 5.75 
Machine shop turnings......... 5.50 tc 6.00 
Railroad malleable ......-++++- 12.00 to 12.50 
Agricultural malleable ......... 10.50 to 11.00 
Angle bars, splices, etc., iron... 14.§0 to 15.00 
Angle bars, steel .....seseeee. 10.25 to 10.75 


Stove plate and light cast scrap. 9.50 to 10.00 


NEW YORK 


Gross tons, New York dealers’ prices at 
tidewater, usually for Eastern Pennsylvania 
delivery: 

Old car wheels (nominal)...... $11.00 to 11,50 
Seoel © aves ccc Seevsscccevtsuws 15.50 to 15.75 
Old steel shafting .........+++- 14.25 to 14.50 
No. 1 heavy melting steel...... 9.50 to 9.75 
No. 1 R. R. wrought.......... 12.50 to 12.75 
Wrought pipe (not galvanized). 9.00to 9.25 
Cast boring’ 26. vse ccczecwccted 6.25 to 6.50 
Machine shop turnings......,.. 6.25 to 6.50 
Heavy CaSt ...--ccceqeceseeees 11.25 to 11,50 
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SMD 2) phe ba ois ov 00s vb8089 $7.50 to 8.00 
SE's Sates bees ewer wow é 7.00 to 7.25 

Freight rates on scrap per ton to Steelton, 
Pa., Columbia, .Pa., Pottsville, Pa., and Har- 
risburg, Pa., are $1.50 from Jersey City, and 
$2.00 from New York; to . Coatesville, Pa., 
Ivy Rock, Pa., . Phoenixville, Pa., and Read- 
ing, Pa., $1.50. from Jersey -City, and $1.80 
from New York; to Bethlehem, Pa., $1.10 
from Jersey City, and $1.60 from New York; 
to Roebling, N. .J.,- $1.00 from. Jersey City, 
and $1.50 from New York; to Milton, Pa., 
$1.60 from Jersey City, and $2.00 from New 
York; to Jersey City, $1.00 from New York; 
to Newark, $1.10 from New York. 


CINCINNATI 
Gross Tons. 


i RT an Be 9 Wd 0.0 68 $12.25 to 12.75 
Old steel re-rolling ........... 10.75 to 11.25 
Se MNO tec deees 16.75 to 17.25 
Heavy melting scrap .......... 10.25 to 10.7 

I Ne go bi 19.50 to 20.00 
Bundled sheet scrap............ 7.00 to 7.50 

Net Tons. 
Old No. 1 R. R. wrought..... $9.75 to 10.25 
No. 1 yard wrought ........ . 7.50to 8.00 
Oe SS ee 10.00 to 10.50 
No. 1 busheling....... pam kee eS 
OR. WME uctew sever ess 7.75 to 8.25 
Machine shop turnings......... 5.75 to 6.25 
Pa sy eV eles bt §.50to 6.00 
EN, I, aig ola lb ke $0.4 in 6.00 to 6.50 
ee SS oye ree .+-. 8.50to 9.00 
Se RE Ope A rage Pe Poe 6.25 to 6.75 
Ne airs a's k's Wis 5 Ga ce tls0.0 7.75 to 8.25 
BIRMINGHAM 

Old iron axles, (light)....... »- $15.00 to 15.50 
Old steel axles, (light)......... 15.00 to 15.50 
Slee SPOS RON “Ea eie'eccveese vce 13.50 to 14.00 
No. 1 R. R. -wrought......... 12.00 to 12.50 
ae BS Ue ” ” 10.00 to 10.50 
No, 1 country wrought........ 9,50 to 10.00 
No. 2 country wrought........ 8.50 to 9.00 
No. 1 machinery cast.......... 9.50 to 10.00 
Re. 2) eee 10.50 to 11.00 
SO ae ee a er 10.50 to 11.00 
Standard car wheels .......... 12.00 to 12.50 
Light cast and stove plate..... 8.25 to 8.75 


BUFFALO 


Heavy melting steel............ $11.50 to 12.00 
No. | R. R.. wrought scrap.... 13.50 to 14,00 
No. 1 R. R. and mch. cast scrap 13.50 to 14.00 
SPURTE GS oaccci~w ccees se 17.50 to 18.00 
A) SINE Sle 50 50 c¥40 065 006 bs 14.25 to 14.75 
Railroad malleable scrap........ 12.50 to 12.75 
Wr’ght iron and soft steel turn. 6.00 to 6.50 
eS ar 7.50 to 8.00 
Low phos, steel scrap.......... 17.00 to 17.50 
MRC Sid aces ced nenss 15.00 to 15.50 
Boiler plate, sheared........... 13.50 to 14.50 
Stove plate (net ton).......... 9.75 to 10.00 
Locomotive grate bars......... 10.00 to 10.50 
No, 1 busheling scrap.......... 10.50 to 11,00 
No. 2 busheling scrap.......... 8.00 to 8.50 
ST. LOUIS 
(Dealers’ buying prices.) 
Gross Tons 
Old sear Weeds occ ccucccccccas $13.50 to 14.00 
2S Er aaa 13.00 to 13.50 


Rerolling rails (5 ft. and over). 13.25 to 13.50 
Old steel rails (3 ft. and under) 11.00 to 11.50 
Light sec. relayers (45 pounds 


and under) subject to inspec. 23.50 to 24.50 
Relaying rails, subject to inspec. 23.50 to 24.50 
Frogs, switches and guards..... 11,25 to 11.50 
Heavy melting steel............ 10.75 to 11.25 
NEE RUINS. nnd harp vacae cues 9.25 to 9.75 

Net Tons 
No. 1 railroad wrought........ $11.00 to 11.50 
No. 2 railroad wrought......... 10.50 to 11.00 
Arch bars and transoms....... 13.50 to 14.00 
Knuckles, couplers, springs..... 10.00 to 10.50 
ES: Sagnwy a e034 u'u’s oe bios 13.50 to 14.00 
en OOO MUN. as vo ieee ens 17.50 to 18.00 
le Ea eae ee 21.00 to 21.50 
oe ee re rerr ere 11.00 to 11.50 
a ty oo A Se eae 6.50 to 7.00 
Tank iron and cut boilers....... 6.50 to 7.00 
GS Ger a ee 9.50 to 10.00 
fee Ae ee Wessling... .. 2.5.0. 7.50 to 7.75 
Cast and mixed borings........ 6.25 to 6.75 
Machine shop turnings.......... 7:25to 7.75 
Railroad malleable ............ 10.50 to 11.00 
Agricultural, malleable ........ 9.00 to 9.50 
. fo re eee 8.00 to 8.25 
Angle splice bars (iron)........ 12.50 to 13.00 
Angle splice bars (steel)........ 11.00 to 11.25 


Store Prices 
CINCINNATI 


Steel bars, 2.10c; iron bars, 2c; plates and 
shapes, 2.20c; sheets, blue annealed No. 1 
2.40c; black, No. 28, 2.85c; galvanized, No. 
28, 3.95c; cold rolled shafting, round, square, 
hexagon and flat, 50 o 


CLEVELAND 


und 


Steel bars, 2.10c; plates a shapes, 2.25c; 
iron bars, 2.05c; sheets, No. 10 blue annealed, 
2.40c; No, 28 black, 2.85c; No. 28 galvanized, 


3.95e,. 


CHICAGO 
St bars, 1.95¢; iron bars, 1.95c; hoops, 
hapes and plates, 2.05c; No. 10 blue 
sheets, 2.25c; black, No. 28, 2.90c; 


, 
galvanized, No, 28, 4.15c. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Steel bars 2.05c to 2.10c; structural shapes, 
2.00c to 2.10c; plates, 2.00c to 2.10c, 


NEW YORK 


Steel bars, 2.05c; structural shapes, 2.15c; 


PIG IRON INQUIRY 


Continues and it is Believed There is 
Some Quiet Buying. 


Pittsburgh, June 4. (By wire.)— 
Pig iron inquiry continues and it is 
believed that the bottom -has_ been 
touched and that there is some quiet 
buying, although rumors of deals can- 
not be verified. Consumers are work- 
ing from hand to mouth and producers 
are being harassed to make immediate 
shipments on the remainder of con- 
tracts for first half. The entire mar- 
ket awaits buying, which is expected 
at any time and with it advanced 
quotations. Basic inquiry is most ac- 
tive with some awakening in foundry. 
Basic is quiet and nominal with a few 


sales rumored at $16.75. 


Jarvis Resigns 

Charles M. Jarvis, president of the 
\merican Hardware Association, New 
Britain, Conn., has tendered his resig- 
nation on account Of ill health. Col. 
Jarvis succeeded the late Philip Cor- 
bin as president three years ago. He 
had been identified with the corpora- 
tion since 1900, when he withdrew 
as the active head of the Berlin 
Iron Bridge Co. C. M. Thomson, of 
Hoggan Bros., New York, has been 
elected to the presidency. He was 
formerly western manager of P. & 
F. Corbin, New Britain, Conn. 

The employes of the Gray iron 
foundry of the Webster Mfg. Co., 
Tiffin, O., walked out recently. The 
difficulties were settled, however, and 
the men returned to work An in- 
crease in wages affecting 150 men was 


granted. 
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Making Cold-Drawn, Seamless Steel Unions 


Methods of Manufacture Pursued by the Mark Mfg. Co. 
in the Production of This New Type of Pipe Coupling 


made dur- 
the manu- 


Great progress has. been 
ing the past 40 
facture of pipe unions until today it 


is possible to obtain joints that are 


years in 


nearly 100 per cent efficient. Up to 
the present time, however, practically 
all the efforts toward improvement 
have been in the direction of per- 
fecting the usual processes of 
manufacturing unions. from malle- 
able cast iron, . brass or _ bronze. 


Recently a method of making these 
pipe connections from flat strip steel 
by the cold-drawing process has been 


developed, thus bringing out a union 


different from its predecessors’ in 
many respects. The new unions are 
being made by the Mark Mfg. Co., 


Chicago, in a new plant recently add- 
ed to the pipe mill operated by this 
company at Evanston, III. 

The Mark cold drawn union, Fig. 5, 
the 
female ends 
All of 
well as the brass seat ring are drawn 
cold from flat series of 
Toledo punch presses, Figs. 1 and 2, 


consists of usual three parts, 


male and joined by a 


coupling nut. these. parts, as 


stock in a 








FIG, 1 





BLANKING 


ranging in weight up to over 100 tons. 
The presses are driven by individual 
motors varying from 5 to 150 horse- 
There about 20 opera- 
the manufacture of each 


power. are 


tions in un- 


ion. 


How the Unions Are Made 


Fig. 4 illustrates the principal stages 
in the production of the male mem- 
Strip steel about %-inch thick 
in the case of a %-inch union is first 
cut circles, 2% diam- 
eter, under a double blanking press 
as shown at the left in Fig. 1. These 
discs are then drawn into a deep cup, 
which the punched, 
forming a cylinder as shown at B in 
Fig. 4. One 
folded or rolled back on 


ber. 


into inches in 


from bottoms are 


end of this tube is then 


itself as in- 


dicated at C and succeeding opera- 
tions press this fold into its finished 
shape. The lower end is upset to 
form the bead and the part is then 
ready for threading. The finished 
male member is shown at D and the 
drawing, punching and_ upsetting 


operations are illustrated at the right 


AND FORMING PRESSES 





FOR MAKING 





in Fig. 1 and also in Fig. 2. The 
press shown in the latter illustration 
is driven by a 50-horsepower individ- 
ual motor. The motor with its re- 
sistance grids is mounted on the top 
of the press frame. 

The steel seat which is opposed to 
the soft brass ring in the female end 
of the union is made specially dense 
and hard in the drawing operations 
by applying unusually heavy pressures 
to the die. The compression alone 
makes a smooth seat, accurately 
shaped and polished and there are no 
machine tool operations in the manu- 
facture of the union aside from the 
threading. The ring is an- 
nealed after drawing to keep it soft 
and when the coupling nut is screwed 
firmly into place, the dense steel seat 
makes a joint with the soft brass ring 
which is said to be leak-proof under 


brass 


extreme pressures. 
All of the dies. with which the 
parts of the uniom are pressed into 


shape are manufactured in a tool 
room, Fig. 3, which has been  spe- 
cially equipped for rapid and - econo- 





STEEL UNIONS 
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All of the 


automatic 


mical production. 
lathes, shapers, 


grinders, milling machines 
and other tools in 
sinking department are driv- 


veriable 


the die- 


en by individual 

speed motors. 
To fortify 

rust 


the unions 


and corrosion, 
Shearardized 
The 
process con- 
the 
dust in 


against 
each part is 
after the threads are cut 
sherardizing 
heating 
zinc 


sists of parts 


together with 
The zinc 


distance 


drums or retorts. 
penetrates a -short 
the 


leaves a 


and_ also 
In the 


into metal 


coating. 





cold-drawing process it is 


of course necessary to oc- 








casionally anneal the unions 
equipment for 
purpose has been 
The threading is 
ma- 





and _ suitable 











this also 
installed. 
handled on 


the 


automatic 


chines in usual manner. 

The 
the unions are manufactured 
of the lat- 


con- 


building in which 


embodies many 
est forms of factory 
struction. It is of steel 
thoroughly 
fire-proof and_ has - steel 
sash running from about 3 feet above 
the floor almost to the eaves. The 
floor is paved with Ayer & Lord cre- 
wood blocks and the _ roof 
consists of cement tiles. The result 
is a well-lighted, properly-ventilated 
structure, free from interior columns 
and well adapted to the purpose in- 
tended. The main building is 75 x 
200 feet, with a wing 70 x 150 feet. 
The Mark union is threaded to the 
Briggs standard for pipe threads and 


FIG. 2- 


and concrete, 


osoted 





4 
> 


‘N 


ass 8 


' 


ty 


HEAVY TOLEDO DEEP-DRAWING 


1 ine o 


4 


FIG. 3—DIE SINKING DEPARTMENT OF THE MARK MFG. CO.’S 
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to stretch the unions, 
causing leaks. Owing to 
the process by which the 
union is made, it is of 
course possible to use only 
high-grade, deep drawing 
steel, and this is said to 
give the finished article de- 
sirable physical characteris- 
tics such as toughness, uni- 
| form strength and freedom 
from pin holes. Equipment 
has been provided for mak- 


ency 


ing unions from %-inch to 


3 inches in diameter, pipe 








size. 
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PRESS 
FOR CUPPING OPERATIONS 


carries the same taper as the pipe. 


In this respect it is different from 
some other unions which are tapped 
straight through. Another advantage 
claimed for the Mark union is that it 
has the same coefficient of expansion 
as the steel pipe to which it is con- 
nected. This follows from its being 
made of similar material to that used 
in the manufacture of the pipe. A 
heated pipe, therefore, has no tend- 





irig Congress 
International 
neering Congress 
— held in connection with the 
Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition in San Francisco, 
in 1915, to which engineers 
all over the will be 
invited to participate. The 
is to be conducted 
the 











Engi- 
will be 


can a An 





world 


congress 
under the auspices of 


USED following five societies : 
American Society of Civil 
Engineers, American Insti- 


tute of Mining Engineers, American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers and 
Society of Naval Architects and Ma- 
rine Engineers. The societies have 
appointed a permanent committee of 
management, consisting of the pres- 
idents and secretaries of these organ- 
izations and 18 members resident in 
San Francisco. A permanent organi- 
zation has been effected by the elec- 
tion of Prof. William F. Durand as 


sete 


PLANT 
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chairman and W. A. Cattell as sec- 
retary-treasurer. Offices have been 
established in the Foxcroft building. 
Ten members of the committee, con- 
sisting of the presidents and secre- 
taries of the five national societies, 
will constitute a committee on par- 
ticipation through whom all invita- 
tions to take part in the congress will 
be issued to governments, engineer- 
ing societies and individuals, 

The papers to be presented will be 
divided into groups or sections and 
during the congress each section will 
hold independent sessions. The scope 
of the congress has not yet been def- 
initely determined, but it is the in- 
tention to make it widely representa- 
tive of the best engineering practice 
the world and it is in- 
tended that the papers, discussions 
and proceedings shall constitute an 
adequate review of the progress made 
during the past decade. 


throughout 





Heating and Annealing Furnaces 
By George J. Hagan 


While natural gas is an ideal fuel 
for melting and annealing furnaces, 
core ovens, etc., nevertheless, won- 
derful results have been obtained 
with underfeed stokers providing the 
proper distribution of air under the 
grate bars. In one furnace, equipped 
in this way, only 512 pounds of 
common slack coal were used to per- 
form the same work formerly re- 
quiring 4,980 cubic feet of natural gas. 
This furnace was used for heating 
bars, plates and sheets. Producer 
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sumption of 334 pounds of gas coal, 
as compared with 226 pounds of slack 
coal which was stoker-fired.. -Con- 
sidering the difference in the cost of 
the two grades of coal, cost of 
operations, power consumption, etc., 
the results showed a saving of 41.4 
per cent in favor of the stokers. 
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Cement Production in-1912 


According to an advance statement 
by the United States geological sur- 
vey, the total quantity of Portland, 
natural, and puzzolan cements pro- 
duced in the United States in 1912 
was 83,351,191 barrels, valued at $67,- 























FIG. 5—SECTION OF UNION AND 


While oil is a convenient fuel to 
employ, its scarcity has increased its 
cost and for certain classes of work 
it is not ideal as it is detrimental to 
the finish of the article treated. It 
has been found that 12 to 14 pounds 
of slack coal in a _ stoker-fired fur- 
nace will perform the same work as 
one gallon of oil. 

When the proper stoker is used, a 
uniform heat at any desired temper- 
ature can be obtained. By the elim- 
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FIG. 4—STAGES OF 


gas, although generally considered a 


Satisfactory and economical fuel, 
should be used in a_ regenerative 
furnace to obtain the best results. 


Tests made on an annealing furnace 
gas 


with producer showed a _ con- 





DRAWING THE MALE END OF 


A STEEL 


UNION 


ination of free air in the furnace, the 
oxidation of the materials being 
heated is eliminated, as the proper 
amount of air is being admitted into 
the furnace with the coal to insure 
complete combustion. 


FINISHED COLD-DRAWN UNION 


461,513, compared with 79,547,958 bar- 
rels, valued at $66,705,136, in 1911. 
This represents an increase in quan- 
tity of 3,803,233 barrels, or 4.78 per 
cent, and in value of $756,377, or 1.13 
per cent. 


The distribution of the total pro- 
duction among the three main classes 
of cement in 1912 is as follows; Port- 
land, 82,438,096 barrels, valued at $67,- 
016,928; natural, 821,231 barrels, valued 
at $367,222; puzzolan, 91,864 barrels, 
valued at $77,363. 


The average price per barrel in 
1912, was a trifle less than 81.3 cents, 
compared with 84.4 cents in 1911. 
This represents the value of cement 
in bulk at the mills, including labor 
and cost of packing, but not the value 
of the sacks or barrels. In 1912, the 
quantity exported was only 4,215,532 
barrels, most of which was Portland 
cement, valued at $6,160,341, or ap- 
proximately $1.46 a barrel, compared 
with 3,135,409 barrels, valued at $4,- 
632,215, or about $1.477 a barrel, in 
1911. 


Extensive railway construction 
planned by the Australian govern- 
ment calls for 150,000 tons of steel 
rails. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that this business will be placed 
with American rail mills. 


What is said to be the largest elec- 
tric crane in the world is now be- 
ing constructed at Hamburg, Ger- 
many. It is designed to lift 275 tons 
and has a reach of 250 feet. 








Modern By-Product Ovens for Coke Manufacture 


The Construction and Operation of the Various Types Are Discussed 
and the Economies Effected by the Use of This Fuel Are Pointed Out 


that this 


It is quite appropriate 

year being the twentieth anniversary 
of the installation of the first  by- 
product coke ovens in the United 
States, should be one in which the 
different technical societies have de- 
voted a great deal of time to the sub- 
ject by the presentation of a number 
of valuable and interesting papers. 
The earliest form of coke oven was 


Meiler, 
and then for 
top of the 


the mound-shaped used pri- 


marily for charcoal coke 
burning. The 
Meilers were made of sod, later of clay 
stone or 


sides and 


and finally developed into 
brick side-walls. Air 


provided to permit the 


passages were 


proper combus- 


tion of the gases. These passages were 


partly vertical and partly horizontal. 


As the walls became more permanent, 


the passages became flues, and from 


these were developed the two types of 


horizontal and_ vertical flue ovens 


The Meiler was developed 


1781—A patent was issued to the 
Earl of Dundonald for making coke in 
bee-hive ovens, and also for producing 
“tar, pitch, essential oils, volatile, alkali, 
mineral salts, etc.,” which appears to 
be one of the early, fairly successful 
attempts at saving the by-products. 

1792.—Wm. Murdoch, a Scotchman, 
who was a mechanical engineer, as- 
sociated with James Watt in steam en- 
gine building, is recorded as being one 
of the first to experiment successfully 
with making gas from coal, in retorts. 

1812—The streets of London were 
first lighted by gas, presumably an out- 
come of Murdoch's experiments. 

1826.—The first definite records of 
bee-hive coke manufactured in England 
on a fairly large scale for metallurgical 
purposes. 

1830.—The 
tangular, or 
many, having 
rectangular space 
charge. The _ walls 


records of the rec- 
oven in Ger- 
walls, forming a 
contained the 
pierced by 


first 
retort 
open 

which 

were 


horizontal and vertical flues. 
1834.—The first gas from retorts in 
the United States was made, together 


By CA Meissner’ 


with gas coke, and William Firmstone, 
in 1835, made good gray forge iron at 
the Mary Ann Furnace, in Huntington 
county, Pennsylvania, from Broad Top 
coal. 

1841—The first Connellsville coke 
ovens are said to have been erected 
and the coke shipped to Cincinnati by 
water. 

1857.—Appolt built his first ovens in 
the shape of vertical and later hori- 


zontal retorts. He utilized the gas 
only for heating the oven through 
horizontal flues. 

1861.—Coppee built the first Belgian 
type oven and was the first to demand 
the use of crushed coal. 

1893—The first battery of Semet- 
Solvay ovens was built at Syracuse, 


Fie 
1895.—The first battery of Otto-Hoff- 
man ovens was built at Johnstown, Pa. 


After 1895 progress in the construc- 
tion of by-product coke ovens in the 
United States was somewhat | slow. 
The constructive difficulties of a_ by- 


product plant were many 





into two distinct types of 


ovens, the mound or _ bee- 


hive, and the rectangular 
or retort 
The 


typical 


following gives. the 


historical events m 
the development of retort 


coke 


non-recovery of the by- 


ovens with recovery or 


products: 

100 B.C.—It 
the Chinese used 
an article of commerce 
some two thousand years 
ago, and in the Middle Ages 
it was manufactured for 
use in the arts and for do- 
mestic purposes 


1620 A.D 


appears that 
coke as 


This is the 


earliest record that we have 
of coking coal in a regular 
oven, when a_ patent was 





granted to Sir William St 
John, in England, for mak- 


ing coke in a bee-hive form 
of oven 

1700.—J. Becher, a Ger- 
man chemist, was granted 
a patent to save tar from 
coking coal, and to utilize 
it for preserving rope and 
wood 

1737.—Clayton, of Eng- 
land, appears to have been 


the first to notice that in 
addition to coal tar and 

combustible gas was 
when coking coal 


} 
OUus, a 
formed 

From a_ paper 


the annual meeting « 
‘an Iron and Stel 
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in the earlier days and the 
successful mechanical and 
chemical features in so com- 
plicated a system had to be 
worked out by careful study 
The 


ject was somewhat tempting 


and experience. sub- 


to many engineers and in- 


ventors and, particularly in 


Europe, a great variety of 
systems was proposed. Many 
were tried and failed, so 
that it was naturally dif- 
ficult for the American en- 
gineer to decide what SVs- 
tem to adopt without run- 


ning too great risk in sub 


sequent operations of the 





ovens 


Gradually, as the Euro- 


pean types were developed, 
minor types were elimi- 
nated more or less and the 
Europeans settled down to 
practically three or four 
standard types, which were 


Ke ppers, 
The Se- 


however, 


the Otto-Hoffman, 
Collin and Coppee 
met-Solvay Co., 
was consistently faithful to 


its early type of horizontal 


flue oven, and by constant 


study and experiment finally 


developed the present six- 


flue, high regenerative oven. 


The great advantage which 
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the by-product coke oven has over the 
bee-hive oven lies in a number of fac- 
tors: 

1—The by-product coke plant can 
be constructed at or near the blast 
furnaces which are to consume its coke, 
and thus be under the same manage- 
ment. 

2—It is practicable to ship to it 
coking coals from any section within 
a radius of a favorable freight rate. 

3—Many coals not suitable for cok- 
ing in bee-hive ovens become available 
by mixing them with other coals. 
4—Coking coals in by-product ovens 
permit of the full recovery and use of 
the valuable by-products and the gas. 

5.—The cost of making by-product 
coke at the iron and steel works is 
considerably less than the cost of mak- 
ing bee-hive coke at the coal mines 
and transporting the coke to blast fur- 
naces, especially when located some 
distance from the bee-hive districts. 
6.—The profits thus obtained give a 
handsome return on the investment in 
by-product coke plants. 


The by-product coke oven is chang- 
ing the economic geography of the 
available coal fields for coking purposes 
in the United States. 

This is not the case with the bee- 
hive ovens, which in most cases are 
placed near the coal mine that supplies 
their coal, and when the mine is ex- 
hausted the bee-hive plant has to be 
abandoned. Many coals from large 
fields will not coke, or will only par- 
tially coke, in bee-hive ovens, and the 
recovery of by-products from  bee-hive 
ovens, while frequently attempted, has 
almost invariably proved to be an eco- 
nomic failure. 

In Germany a number of by-product 
coke oven plants are built at the col- 
lieries and ship coke to the blast fur- 
naces, but conditions are somewhat 
different in that country and many 
of the large steel works are located at 
or near the collieries and thus are able 
to utilize more directly the surplus gas 
produced in the by-product oven. 


Comparison of Costs 


Comparing, for instance, a by-prod- 
uct plant at Gary, Ind., with a bee-hive 
plant in the Pocahontas, W. Va., dis- 
trict, and taking into consideration the 
mine investment, houses required for 
workmen and everything connected 
with the construction ready for opera- 
tion of either type, we find that the 
installation complete 


costs more than the by-product for the 


bee-hive oven 


same number of tons coke produced 
per year. Comparing the above by- 
product plant with a similar bee-hive 
oven installation in the Connellsville 
region, we find that the cost of a bee- 
hive oven installation complete is con- 
siderably less than the cost of a by- 
product coke oven installation per ton 
of coke produced per year, the calcula- 





tions being based on the price of bee- 
hive coke delivered in the Chicago dis- 
trict. 


A feature of importance in the use 
of the by-product oven is the greater 
coke yield obtained in this type than 
in the bee-hive oven from the same 
coals. This amounts to 23 to 25 per 
cent in the low volatile coals, such as 
Pocahontas, and from 5 to 12 per cent 
in the high volatile coals, dependent on 
their original content of volatile matter. 
This subject is not fully understood 
and appreciated generally and yet is of 
vast importance in the conservation of 
our coal fields. A concrete example will 


be of interest: 


Pocauontas Coat CoKkep In 
Bee-hive By-produce 
coke oven coke oven 


plant. plant. 
Number of ovens....... 6,154 560 
eee COE < wc ks ccawks 72 hours 17% hours 
Yield of coal to coke, per 
OU Sods ic wnn thee 60 82 


Net tons of coal required 

to produce 2,880,000 

tons coke per year.. 4,800,000 3,512,000 
Net tons of coal saved 

per year by use of by- 

product coke ovens for 

above coke production ........ 1,288,000 
This amount of coal saved, if it 
were coked in by-product ovens, would 
produce about 1,000,000 tons of coke 


per year. 
Coal Data 


As to the use of high or low volatile 
coals, alone or in mixture, for the 
purpose of making a good blast furnace 
coke, our experience has been varied. 
We started at Joliet making coke from 
60 per cent high volatile and 40 per cent 
low volatile coals, and finally settling on 
20 per cent high volatile and 80 per 
cent low volatile coals. Neither mix- 
ture gave us any trouble in the coke 
ovens, but the 80 per cent low volatile 
mixture gave a better furnace coke. 
Later, however, when we_ understood 
the operation of the ovens more thor- 
oughly and our oven organization had 
been taught to do better team work, 
we found that we could make a first 
class furnace coke out of 40 per cent 
high volatile and 69 per cent low vola- 
tile coals. 

At the Farrell, Pa., by-product plant 
we are using successfully 60 per cent 
of high volatile and 40 per cent of low 
volatile coals. At our Birmingham, 
Ala., by-product plant we are using a 
mixture of medium coals, averaging 
about 29 per cent in volatile matter. 

At Wheeling, W. Va., the Semet-Sol- 
vay ovens are making coke for the 
Riverside furnaces of the National 
Tube Co. from 80 per cent high vola- 
tile Connellsville coal and 20 per cent 
low volatile coal, averaging 32 per cent 
in volatile matter. 

At the Zenith furnace, at Duluth, I 
have seen some fair looking coke made 
out of 100 per cent Pittsburgh seam 
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slack, averaging 36 per cent in vola- 
tile matter. This was used in a small 
furnace and it might be a question as 
to how such coke would work in a 
large furnace. 


There is another factor which, though 
not yet fully understood, affects the 
quality of the coke mcaterially, and that 
is the deterioration in the coking qual- 
ity of the coal from weathering. We 
have found that some of our coals, 
especially the low volatile ones, when 
exposed to the weather in large stock 
piles for a certain period of time, 
will heat and the resultant coke will 
be rough and almost furry in appear- 
ance, seriously affecting the furnace 
practice. This appears to be the case 
to a much less degree in high volatile 
coals. In fact, I have been told that 
Pittsburgh seam slack, when not 
crushed too fine, will show but slight 
effects of weathering after having 
lain.all winter in the stock pile. 

The process of preparing coal for 
coking to get the best quality of coke, 
involves proper crushing and, if sev- 
eral varieties are used, proper mixing. 
As a rule, we find that fine crushing, 
say to 85 per cent of the coal to pass 
through an %-inch screen, is advisable. 
The crushing has the effect of breaking 
up the particles of slate so that they 
will be intimately mixed with the coal 
and, therefore, distribute themselves 
uniformly through the cellular  struct- 
ure of the coke, while any larger pieces 
of slate in the coke always break the 
bond of the cellular structure and give 
more chance for the undue breakage 
of the coke into small pieces. 

The washing of coal for the manu- 
facture of by-product coke is fre- 
quently a necessity with some of our 
Americal coals. In Germany, washing 
of coal for coking purposes is almost 
universal. At most of the plants in 
that country the run-of-mine coal is 
classified and the screenings are washed 
for coke oven purposes. As a rule, 
there is not much sulphur in German 
coals, which is unlike some of our 
American coals. 


Coal Washing 


At Johnstown, Pa., almost from the 
beginning of operations, the coal has 
been washed to reduce the ash and 
sulphur. The Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Co. also washes practically all 
its coal for coking purposes, ash re- 
duction being the prime factor. The 
Illinois coals also require washing and, 
in fact, much of the Illinois fuel for 
steam and general purposes is rough- 
washed, the coal being crushed to about 
l-inch size for washing. 

That many of the coals will be great- 
ly improved by washing or dry clean- 














a 


. 


ing, is unquestionable. Even a com- 
paratively low ash coal will, through 
carelessness in mining or irregularity 
of coal seam, occasionally run high in 
ash and possibly sulphur, and washing 
or dry cleaning will remove such ir- 
regularities, giving a more uniform 
quality of coke and better furnace 
practice. 

That washing is not a new feature 
in the United States, it may be of in- 
terest to state that 21 per cent of all 
the coal used for coking in this coun- 
try is washed. In Alabama the greater 
part of the coal for coking purposes is 
washed. 


Coal Drying 


One of the great objections to wash- 
ing coal at the mines lies in the fact 
that the present methods of drying the 
coal demand large and expensive stor- 
age bins, and even then are not satis- 
factory as the coal will still contain 
a fairly large percentage of moisture. 
This increases the freight haulage cost 
from the mine to the coke ovens and 
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ter has been shipped from different 
coking operations and thus made from 
different coals, because the by-product 
coke, when made from the same coal 
mixture is more uniform chemically 
and physically. 

The type of oven is not of such 
prime importance in this respect as the 
proper operation of the oven and the 
uniformity of its coal mixture. There 
are now five or six types of by-product 
ovens in operation, all of which are 
good. Some are more simple in con- 
struction and operation than others, but 
all are capable of making a good coke 
from sinfflar coals, if properly operated. 
The by-product oven being a more 
delicate and complicated apparatus than 
the bee-hive oven naturally requires 
more care and attention. The coking 
time must be brought to the lowest 
practical point. This must be deter- 
mined by experience. It must then be 
held there as closely as possible. The 
pushing must be regular; the tempera- 
tures of flues, and hence of the ovens, 
must be held to conform to the coking 





Mixture—Coal. 
BO per cent Pecehontae ....cscsecsace 
er id on cine pices vewaye 


SO per CemE POCAROMtaS «2... ..cccceccce 
ONE Wowekes b oS % ene cae eee 


60 per cent Pocahontas ........cccccee 
ee Ge OD an suds én evebaa’ 





Table I. 
Puysitcat Tests or Brast Furnace CoKe 
Shatter test. Specific gravity. Porosity 
Through On or percent- 
2-in, 2-in. age of cell 


screen. screen. Apparent. True. space. 


15.16 84.84 0.976 1.841 47.03 
16.11 83.89 0.950 1.824 47.92 


14.06 85.94 0.992 1.834 46.31 








in winter can become objectionable 
through the freezing of the coal, re- 
quiring expensive and costly thawing 
installations. Even where the washing 
is done at the plant, the amount of 
water still contained in the coal after 
being received from the drying bins 
makes the crushing and mixing more 
difficult, and the charging of wet coal 
is detrimental to the oven walls, in all 
probability also increasing the coking 
time. 

Numerous experiments have been 
made to dry the coal mechanically and 
continuously, especially by the centrif- 
ugal method, and we believe that we 
have been able to work out a method 
at the Joliet plant which promises suc- 
cess, the moisture being reduced to 
5 or 6 per cent. 

We have found that when made right, 
from many suitable coal mixtures wide- 
ly varing in volatile contents, by-prod- 
uct coke will give results in the blast 
furnace equal in every respect to the 
best of bee-hive coke. It is further 
true that such by-product coke is pref- 
erable to bee-hive coke when the lat- 


time and should be kept uniform. 
Over-coking is fatal to good coke, tend- 
ing to make a friable and small mate- 
rial. The pressure exerted in pushing 
over-coked fuel always tends to pro- 
duce a larger percentage of small coke 
than when pushing a normally coked 
oven. Under-coking is bad, though, 
in my opinion, perhaps slightly less so 
than over-coking, tending to the pro- 
duction of lumpy coke, black, soft ends 
and a softer cellular structure through- 
out. Increasing the coking time be- 
yond what it should be, has always 
given us bad results. 

Our experience indicates that when 
it becomes necessary to curtail the 
production of coke, it is distinctly more 
profitable to suspend operations on 
one battery of a plant, keeping it heated 
with gas, and that the only time we 
are justified in prolonging the coking 
time is because of a temporary coal 
shortage. 

The uniformity of the coal mixture 
has an important bearing on the quality 
of the coke. Each coal has its own 
individual characteristics in affecting 
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the quality of the coke. In the case 
of some coals, this difference is slight 
and negligible; in the case of most 
coals, it is marked and distinctive and 
has probably not been as fully under- 
stood or realized as it should be and 
will be in the future. 

A tabulation showing what we con- 
sider good physical tests for a stand- 
ard quality of blast furnace coke is 
given in Table I. 


Constructive Features of By-Product 
Ovens 


When the coke committee of the 
United States Steel Corporation was 
discussing the construction of the Joliet 
ovens, the importance of a shorter 
coking time than that of the German 
ovens, which then was about 28 to 34 
hours, was considered desirable, and 
this brought up the question of the 
brick to be used, 

The brick largely used in Germany 
was quartzite. Experiments with silica 
brick had meanwhile been made by the 
Semet-Solvay Co. and also by the Cam- 
bria Steel Co. After an exhaustive 
study of this subject, the coke com- 
mittee recommended constructing No.1 
battery at Joliet of silica brick, the raw 
material being obtained from the Bara- 
boo district of Wisconsin; No. 2 bat- 
tery of St. Louis quartzite brick, the 
raw material being composed of Mis- 
souri clays, and Nos. 3 and 4 batteries 
of quartzite brick obtained from Arloff, 
Germany. 

The average analyses of the differ- 
ent kinds of brick used are given in 
Table II. 

No. 1 battery, the oven walls and 
flues of which consist of silica brick, 
has always been the best battery in heat 
regulation and operation, owing to the 
ability of the silica brick to transmit 
the heat better than the quartzite. We 
believe the battery whose oven walls are 
constructed of silica brick, will outlast 
the batteries whose walls are  con- 
structed of quartzite brick, both Ameri- 
can and German. We have not yet 
had to reline any of the ovens con- 
structed of silica brick, while we have 
repaired the ovens constructed of the 
German and American quartzite brick. 
The indications also are that we use 
considerably less gas to get the same 
coking time with the silica brick than 
we do with the quartzite brick. 

After the construction of the Joliet 
plant, the consensus of opinion of the 
coke committee was that all future 
plants should be built with silica brick, 
that is, the oven and flue walls, due 
care being taken to arrange for the 
necessary expansion. 

Regenerative ovens are more advan- 
tageous for installation at steel works, 
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as a larger supply of surplus gas is 
available through regeneration than 
through recuperation, and this surplus 
gas is a valuable asset to the steel plant. 


Whether to place the generators under 
each oven or longitudinally along the 
whole battery, has been a subject of 
considerable discussion. I have seen 
many ovens of the latter type which 
have given uniform combustion temper- 
atures, but, on the whole, I prefer the 
type having the regenerators under each 
oven, as | think it is easier to control 
the temperatures in such regenerators. 
Also, in a battery of ovens of this 
type, operations are not liable to be 
influenced by other ovens not operating 
properly or shut down for repairs or 
other reasons. 

Both vertical and horizontal flue sys- 
tems are in operation in this country. 
The horizontal flue system ovens are 


. doing good work, and as far as I 


have been able to observe, the combus- 
tion of gas and air in them has been 
controlled just as completely as in the 
vertical flue ovens, so that just as uni- 
form temperatures can be attained by 
either system. 


The combustion in, as well as the ac- 
cessibility to, the vertical flue ovens 
seems to me to be more easily and 
better controlled in those types whose 
flues open to the top of the oven than 
in those whose flues are only accessible 
from below or entirely closed in, and 
the great objection to many of these 
latter types is that if anything goes 
wrong at any time with any flue, it is 
almost impossible to remedy this with- 
out stopping the oven and tearing out 
some brick-work, while this is not 
necessary in types that open to the 
top of the oven, or in the horizontal 
type. 

A feature to be studied and watched 
carefully is the construction of the flue 
walls to prevent leakage, or short-cir- 
cuiting of air and products of com- 
bustion from one flue to the other. 
This is usually caused when the oven 
is heated and expands, and any flue 
system that is complicated and has 
more than the absolutely necessary pass- 
ages upward or alongside the oven 
walls, subjects itself to danger from 
this source. 


Air Ports and Draught 


An important feature is the area of 
the air ports and flues in which the 
combustion takes place, as upon it will 
largely depend the coking time. For a 
short coking time, plenty of area is re- 
quired to enable the operator to burn 
sufficient gas to give him the tempera- 
tures-he desires. The earlier construc- 
tion rather erred in this, with the re- 
sult that frequently there is not quite 











sufficient draught to give the necessary 
rapid combustion for high heat. While 
this can be corrected through increased 
stack draught or induced draught, yet 
for new construction it is a problem 
worthy of careful study. In my opin- 
ion, there should be one draught stack 
to every battery of coke ovens with 
sufficiently large flue area to take care 
of atmospheric or other fluctuations. 


Advantages of Tapered Ovens 


It has been found that a taper of 
about 4 inches in the width of the 
oven from the pushing end to the dis- 
charging end is of great importance, 
especially where swelling coals are used, 
but even where this is not the case, a 
taper is always of advantage, as thereby 
less resistance is offered by the walls 
of the oven to the movement of the 
coke. After the first effort of putting 
the coke mass into motion, pushing is 
made easier, less small coke is produced 
and the walls of the oven are conserved. 
Practically all the different coke oven 
systems now have arranged their heat- 
ing flues in such a manner that the 
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The Riverside coke ovens, with a 17- 
inch width, are running on a 20-hour 
coking time. 

The same applies to the use of high 
volatile coal. It has been claimed that 
with high volatile coal the coking time 
would be materially increased; in fact, 
that the coking time increased in pro- 
portion to the width of oven and the 
higher volatile matter contained in the © 
coal mixture. 


I think we are demonstrating today 
that, with mixtures of 20 per cent, 40 
per cent, 60 per cent, 80 per cent and 
100 per cent of more or less high vola- 
tile coals, we are having practically the 
same coking time, providing the condi- 
tions of heating the oven are sufficiently 
taken care of to accomplish this. 

We have changed our coal mixture 
at the Joliet and Gary plants from 20 
per cent to 40 per cent high volatile 
coal without any practical change in 
the coking time. There is no question 
that we will reach a limit when, with 
the best of heating arrangements and 
burning of ample gas, we will arrive 
at a point where the coking time will 





AVERAGE ANALYSES 


Loss on 
ignition. SiO, 


Per Per 

Sample. cent, cent. 
BORER a Seite de tessa sacs 0.02 94.06 
St. Louis quartzite....... 0.12 79.29 
German quartzite ........ 0.11 83.15 





TABLE II. 


or Brick Usep 


Fe,O; Al.G,; CaO MgO K,O 

Per Per Per Per Per 
cent. cent. cent, cent, cent. 
0.87 2.23 2.52 0.15 0.15 


2.26 16.66 0.49 0.36 0.82 
1.57 13.19 0.37 0.34 1.17 








necessary amount of heat penetrates 
into the coal mass at the wide end of 
the oven at the same time as at the 
narrow end. 


The question of the width of oven 
is important, and to my mind it has by 
no means been determined that an 
average of about 19 inches is the 
limit to which we can go and produce 
satisfactory coke within a reasonable 
coking time. In modern systems, the 
heating arrangement is so flexible that 
with a wider oven sufficient increased 
heating can be applied to attain a sim- 
ilar coking time to that in the narrow 
oven. We built our first ovens for a 
24-hour coking period. On the same 
width of oven we reduced this coking 
time to 16.5 or 17 hours. At the Bir- 
mingham, Ala. ovens the taper was 
decreased, causing an average increase 
in width of % inch more than in the 
Gary ovens. This is for a high volatile 
coal mixture, and yet the coking time 
at Birmingham is down to 17.2 hours 
and undoubtedly will be still further 
reduced. The coke ovens at Farrell, 
Pa., with a width of 17 inches and no 
taper, have a coking time of 20 hours. 


become directly proportionate to the 
width of the ovens. The same may be- 
come true of the larger admixture of 
high volatile coals. 

Another problem that we have been 
working on for some time is coke 
oven doors. The by-product oven 
should have a self-sealing door. The 
present system of clay-luting the doors 
is expensive as far as labor and mate- 
rial is concerned; it takes considerable 
time and, if not done properly, causes 
leakages through variations in pressure 
which burn up part of the coke and de- 
teriorate the by-products and the gas. 

A self-sealing door that is simple, 
strong, easily adjusted and taken care 
of and not subject to warping, is a 
prime necessity. 


Number of Ovens in a Battery 


As to the number of ovens that can 
be included in a battery, this is practi- 
cally a matter of choice and local con- 
ditions. We have in most of our plants 
70 ovens to a battery, but are building 
one battery of 92 ovens. and in 
Germany there is one battery of 120 
ovens. As long as expansion has been 











properly taken care of between indi- 
vidual ovens, no danger should result 
to a whole battery, regardless of the 
number of ovens in it. I would, how- 
ever, hardly think it suitable for our 
operating conditions to have more than 
100 ovens in a battery. 

One of the serious problems that con- 
fronts by-product coke oven operators 
is the proper method of quenching and 
screening the coke, especially on a large 
scale, when only six minutes are al- 
lowed betwen the time of pushing one 
oven and the next oven to be served 
by the same screening station, as in 
a large plant, such as the one at Gary. 

At Joliet the quenching bench 
is directly in front of the oven. 
A certain) amount of water = is 
sprayed over the coke as_ it is 
being pushed out of the oven and the 
mass of coke, after steaming, is watched 
to note any appearance of red hot coke, 
which can be quickly quenched by hand 
with a small hose. This method of 
quenching permits of three or four 
charges lying in front of the battery, 
gives time enough to quench without 
soaking the coke and insures a reason- 
able and low moisture content. An ob- 
jection to this system is the heavy mass 
of steam formed directly in front of 
the oven while the coke is_ being 
quenched and is steaming off. 


Quenching Cars 


At most of the other plants in this 
country various types of quenching 
cars are used, into which the coke is 
pushed and then conveyed by motor 
or locomotive to a quenching station, 
where water is sprayed over it. After 
that, different plants handle this coke 
in different ways. At some plants, the 
quenching is still done in front of 
the oven in the car. This is objection- 
able. Most plants have a_ separate 
quenching station away from the ovens; 
in some the coke is held on_ these 
quenching cars long enough to steam- 
off, and any pieces of red-hot coke are 
quenched by hand with a small hose. 

To hold coke on quenching cars is 
expensive as it means an extra supply 
of these rather costly cars and is hard- 
ly practicable for a large plant. The 
system installed at Joliet, on the whole, 
has worked out very well; but the sys- 
tem adopted at Farrell, of pockets with 
inclined sides from which the coke is 
dropped on a belt, seems to me to be 
efficient and very simple. 

At Duluth a different system will be 
tried. The quenching platform will be 
away from the end of the ovens, so 
that the coke can be quenched in the 
car, then dropped on this platform away 
from the ovens and the quenching 


process finished there. 
The coke after being quenched is then 
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raised to the screens, either by means 
of large hoists or belt conveyors. We 
have had some very good results by 
using a belt conveyor. If proper pre- 
cautions are taken in the quenching of 
the coke, a belt will last a long time. 
The belt -method of elevation permits 
of a more even distribution of the coke 
onto the screen than when the whole 
mass is precipitated out of the large 
bucket. 


Methods of Screening 


Proper screening of the coke I con- 
sider an absolute necessity, whether this 
be done on an inclined plate screen or 
in a rotary screen, and good screening 
can only be accomplished by feeding 
the coke gradually onto the inclined 
screen, or if a rotary screen is used, 
having it long enough to distribute the 
mass of coke. Too long a rotary screen 
is apt to grind the coke at its lower 
end more than is perhaps necessary, 
while tod short a rotary screen will not 
permit of the mass of coke, even when 
coming from a belt, to separate prop- 
erly, unless the belt feed is made slow 
enough to prevent any large accumula- 
tion of coke on-the screen. 

At some plants, the coke is not 
screened at the coke plant, but is car- 
ried direct to the blast furnace coke 
bins and screened as it drops out of 
the bins. As a rule, this has not been 
satisfactory’ because the mass of coke 
in the bins is too large and the passage 
over the screens too swift to permit 
the fine particles to drop through the 
screens. A good deal of the success in 
screening also depends on the dryness 
of the coke as the fine particles of dust 
will cling to a wet coke and cannot be 
shaken off. 

There is still some difference of 
opinion among blast furnacemen as to 
the detrimental effect of coke breeze. 
To my mind there is no question but 
that the more free from breeze the coke 
goes into the blast furnace, especially 
under our present furnace operating 
conditions with high percentages of 
Mesabi ores, the better the results will 
be. At one plant an experiment was 
made using unscreened coke in_ the 
blast furnaces, which resulted in a ma- 
terial increase of the blast pressure, 
the furnaces refused to drive and the 
coke consumption was increased. At 
most of our plants, the coke dust is 
used in making bottoms in soaking pits 
and for other similar purposes. 

The screened coke, varying with the 
handling it receives, is apt to be some- 
what irregular in size and experiments 
are now being made to determine 
whether it would be advisable to crush 
the over-size coke, say over 4 inches, to 
practically 4-inch coke and less, and 
thus obtain better results in the blast 
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furnace.’ Many of the furnacemen, ac- 
customed to the use of bee-hive coke 
in rather large pieces, find it difficult to 
adjust their practice to small coke, but 
the physical structure of bee-hive and 
by-product coke is so different that the 
experience of those who have so far 
studied this question inclines one strong- 
ly to advise the use of a uniform fairly 
small coke in furnaces. By-product 
coke .is denser in cellular structure than 
the average bee-hive coke, and, burning 
more slowly, the exposure of a large 
number of surfaces accelerates combus- 
tion in the hearth. In addition, it seems 
that with the large amount of fine ore 
now used a more even distribution of 
the fuel in the burden, as it descends 
in the blast furnace, must be of ad- 
vantage. 

The ideal blast furnace coke bin is 
one which has no angles flatter than 
the angle of natural repose of coke 
and coke dust, and which, therefore, 
allows no dead material to accumulate 
and lay inert on the bottom and in 
corners of pockets. In other words, 
the bin should be so constructed that 
all of the coke moves downward to- 
ward the chutes, every time the coke 
ig drawn, so that if any coke dust is 
present, a regular proportion of it will 
be contained in every skip of coke 
drawn. 


(To be continued) 


Fluorspar Prcduction in 1912 


The quantity of fluorspar mined in 
the United States in 1912 was 117,282 
short tons, compared with 93,563 
short tons mined in 1911, according 
to an advance statement by the United 
States geological survey. The quan- 
tity of domestic fluorspar reported as 
marketed in 1912, was 116,545 short 
tons, valued at $769,163, compared 
with 87,048 short tons, valued at $611,- 
447, marketed in 1911, an increase in 
quantity of 29,497 short tons and in 
value of $157,716. This increase rep- 
resents nearly 34 per cent of the 
quantity and nearly 26 per cent of 
the value of the product marketed in 
1911. The production and sales of 
fluorspar in 1912, were by far the 
greatest ever recorded. The average 
price per ton for the whole country 
on board cars or barges at railroad 
or water shipping points, considering 
all grades of fluorspar, gravel, lump, 
and ground, was approximately $6.60 
in 1912, as compared with $7.02 in 
1911, a decrease of 42 cents a ton, or 
nearly 6 per cent. 

Fluorspar was produced in 1912 in 
five states, Illinois, Kentucky, Colo- 
tado, New Hampshire, and New Mex- 
ico, ranking in the order named. 
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The Manufacture of Open-Hearth Steel--IV 


By Kenneth Seaver 


N MAKING steel by the tse of ferro-man- 
ganese as a recarburizer, the addition of this 
alloy will be so small that its carbon content 

will have little effeet in raising the carbon 
of the heat, although it must be taken care of, 
It is often customary to boil down to 0.08 per 
cent carbon for soft steel and to bring back 
to the proper carbon for tapping by adding 
a pure pig charged on the sides of the hearth, 
which is allowed to run into the bath. Care 
should be exercised to insure the proper melt- 
ing of this metal and it should be thoroughly 
mixed with the bath. It also may be added 
in the ladle in the molten state. 

Another method of adding carbon, some- 

times termed the Darby process, is effected 


CHARGING FLOOR 


[ALBOT TILTING OPEN-HEARTH 
OF 200 


by mixing coal or coke dust in the ladle, approx- 
imately 40 to 50 per cent of the carbon so 
added being absorbed by the metal. The exact 
amount largely depends on the temperature, hot 
steel] absorbing more than when it is poured 
at a lower temperature. 

When manufacturing high-carbon steel with 
a carbon content varying from 0.40 to 1 per 
cent, it is the custom usually to catch the car- 
bon coming down, that is, to stop the refining 
process at the proper point. The heat often 
is worked down slightly under the desired car- 
bon content for tapping and is’ brought back 
by adding a small amount of pig iron in the 
furnace or powdered coal in the ladle. The 
addition of all of the carbon in the ladle to a 
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metal that is to contain from 0.30 to 0.40 per 
cent carbon is seldom attempted, although it is 
possible to accomplish this. 

Coal or coke, when added, .is weighed so 
that each sack will give a definite amount 
of carbon. Assuming that a 50-ton furnace 
tapping 100,000 pounds of metal in the ladle 
and that a carbon content from 0.38 to 0.42 
per cent in the ingot is desired, and that the 
heat has been worked down to 0.10 per cent 
carbon, then 


0.42 — 0.10 = 0.32 to be added; 
109,000 X 0.32 per cent 348.8. 


In other words, when tapped from the ladle 
the steel is to contain 348.8 pounds more car- 
bon than when ready to tap from the furnace. 





holes, but if portions of slag and metal remain, 
they will freeze and it will be difficult to sledge 
them away, as the bar used for drilling softens 
from the intense heat before much progress 
can be made. 

Although the stock may be amply low in 
sulphur, there is a possibility of such absorption 
from the gas if sulphurous coal is used and 
from the ore, if it is high in this element, 
thereby increasing the sulphur beyond allow- 
able limits. With the same coal, however, 
varying amounts of sulphur may be absorbed, 
for instance, when the furnace works cold the 
bath is subjected for a much longer period to 
the action of the gases and sulphur is much 
more readily absorbed. The addition of small 
amounts of lime with the coal in the producer 


CHARGING END OF A 60-TON OPEN-HEARTH FURNACE 


In the best anthracite coal used for this 
work, about 44 per cent of its weight is avail- 
able carbon, in other words, absorbed by the 
steel, the balance being ash, etc., and the amount 
lost by combustion; therefore, 

348.8 pounds equal 44 per cent. 
100 per cent equal 790 pounds. 

Therefore, there would be added in the ladle 
approximately 800 pounds of the crushed coal. 

When the heat is ready to tap, a bar is 
driven through the tap hole and it is enlarged 
from the charging side by a long bar until the 
slag or metal flows freely. If the hole is 
properly cleaned at the end of each heat, little 
trouble will be experienced from hard tap 


may have a tendency to fix the sulphur in the 
ash, but this addition, unless made carefully, 
causes the coal to clinker. 

In acid practice, only a few samples ordi- 
narily are necessary, these being dipped with 
a spoon from the bath, poured into a mold, 
quenched and broken. From the appearance 
of the fracture the carbon is estimated, a good 
melter usually coming within two or three 
points or one-hundredths of 1 per cent, in 
carbon of 0.20 per cent or under. With a 
higher percentage of carbon there is a greater 
liability of error. The first sample sometimes 
is taken shortly after melting, and the melter 
then knowing with what carbon he has to 
deal, works down the bath to a point which he 
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judges to be a little above the required carbon 
and then takes another sample. When the 
heat is ready to tap a third sample may be 
taken and the fracture test is checked by a 
rapid analysis in the laboratory which requires 
not over 10 minutes. The temperature of the 
furnace and the metal is determined largely by 
the eye. Stirring by iron bars gives a good 
indication from the feel of the metal whether 
it is liquid or viscous and from the way the 
bar is melted off. If the portion of the bar 
melted off is clean cut, the temperature of the 
bath is high and if the end of the bar is round- 
ed, the bath temperature will be somewhat 


lower. 
As previously noted, in the basic furnace 
the carbon, silicon, manganese, sulphur and 


CASTING 


phosphorus are removed or reduced and as 
distinguished from the acid process, the sul- 
phur and phosphorus, in a great measure are 
under control. Therefore, stock unsuited for 
acid practice remains available for the basic. 
In this country there are vast bodies of low 
phosphorus ores which yield pig iron too high 
in phosphorus for the acid open-hearth and 
too low for the basic Bessemer process, but 
which can be used to advantage in the basic 
open-hearth. The general methods employed 
in basic practice are identical with those of acid 
practice and the only material departure from 
the latter in basic operations consists of the 
addition of lime with its consequent basic 
slag. 

Under the oxidizing influences of the flame 
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and ore the phosphorus is oxidized to phos- 
phoric acid, 2P + 50 = POs, which in turn, 
in the presence of lime, unites to form a sul- 
phate of lime, which is practically stable under 
normal basic open-hearth conditions, that is, 
where the slag is maintained strictly basic. 
However, under certain conditions, part of the 
phosphorus may easily return to the bath if the 
proper precautions are not observed. 

Sulphur is removed partly in the slag as 
sulphate of calcium, CaS, by a manganese ore 
which may be added and by metallic manganese, 
with the formation of manganese sulphide, 
MnS. Another method is the so-called Sani- 
ter process, which is dependent upon the: use 
of an oxychloride of lime. 

Lime may be used in either the natural 





A STEEL FOUNDRY 


state of limestone, CaCOs, plus its impurities, or 
in its calcined form, CaO, from which the 
carbonic acid gas has been driven. The use 
of limestone with its calcination in the open- 
hearth and the consequent liberation of COs 
serves to make the bath boil and insures a 
lively reaction and the mingling of its elements. 
Carbon dioxide gas also acts as an oxidizing 
agent and under these conditions allows a 
larger quantity of pig to be used with a cor- 
respondingly large amount of metalloids to be 
oxidized. This oxidation involves the follow- 
ing reactions: 

Carbon: C + CO: = :CO. 

Silicon: Si + CO: = ,CO + SiOz 

Manganese: Mn + CO, = CO + MnO. 


(To be continued.) 
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FIG. 1—FRONT VIEW OF LARGE PRESS 


SIDE 


Automobile Side Frame Press 


One of the largest automobile build- 
ers of France recently had designed 
and built by the E. W. Bliss Co., 
Brooklyn, a new type of large ca- 
pacity press for forming automobile 
side frames. This press is the largest 
machine of its type yet built and rep- 
resents a new design which has been 
developed and is now being exclusive- 
ly built by the Bliss company. The 
moving table is 3 feet wide and 18 
feet long. The machine has a capaci- 
ty for forming side frames from % 
inch chrome nickel steel in lengths 
up to 18 feet. The moving table is 
raised by four solid connecting rods 
which are fitted to the crankshaft. 
These connecting rods are equally 
spaced throughout the length of the 
table. The lubrication of the connec- 
tions is effected by a high pressure 
oil pump mounted on the back of the 
nwoving table, as illustrated in Fig. 
2. Adjustment for depth of drawing 
is provided by the nuts holding the 
upper head. The distance between the 
moving table, when up, to the bottom 
of the upper head, is 32 inches, and 
the upper head has an adjustment 
of 22 inches. 

Owing to the stress to which the 
upper head, moving table and gearing 
are subjected these parts are made 


AUTOMOBILE 


is twin-driv- 
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en, in that it is provided with a gear 
on each end of the crankshaft. The 
driving gear which imparts power 
to the main gears is placed centrally, 
overcoming all torsional strain on the 
main back shaft. Control of the 
machine is by a powerful, double-grip 
friction clutch, operated by hand. This 
gives the operator complete control 
of the moving parts at any point of 
the upward and downward movement. 
The driving pulley as well as the fly- 
wheel is provided with a shearing pin. 
This prevents damaging the press, 
when through carelessness or other- 
wise a wrench, bar, or some other 
article is left on the top of the die 
cr when the press is not adjusted 
properly as regards the height of 
dies. A _ series of holes in the mov- 
ing table permits the kn6éckout pins 
to be placed in the proper position 
to eject the formed work. The total 
weight of machine illustrated is 300,- 
000 pounds, and the power required to 
operate it at its maximum capacity 


is 75 horsepow er. 





The production of lead in the United 
States in 1912 was 480,894 short tons. The 
total refined lead output was less than 
that of 1911, by 6,085 tons, a decrease of 
1.2 per cent. Missouri had the great- 
est output, 162,610 tons, a decrease 
of about 20,000 from the previous 
year. Idaho was+next with 127,707 
tons, a gain of about 10,000 tons 
over 1911. 
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The Microscope in the Iron and Steel Industry 





The Practical Value of This Instrument for Diagnosing the 
‘Anatomy of Metals, With Numerous Interesting Examples 


In the early days of iron and steel- 
making some rough tests were ap- 
plied to the finished or semi-finished 
articles in order to ascertain their 
physical properties, that is, their 
strength or weakness, ductility or 
brittleness, hardness or softness, and 
the early metallurgist had to be satis- 
fied with these crude means of esti- 
mating the quality of his products. 
The mechanical tests have been grad- 
ually improved until today the 
strength, ductility, elasticity, hardness, 
resistance to wear, to shocks, to re- 
peated stresses, to alternate stresses, 
etc., can be measured with great pre- 
cision and the results yielded by these 
highly developed testing methods are 
of the greatest value to 
the producer and con- 
sumer as well as to the 
engineer. No matter 
how refined the method 
of physical testing, how- 
ever, and no_- matter 
how great its accuracy 
the information it con- 
veys while very illumi- 
nating in indicating 
whether or not a cer- 
tain steel is suitable for 
a certain purpose ofr 
whether it is better 
than another steel, it 
rarely enlightens us as 
to the manufacturing 
modifications needed to 
produce the desired re- 
sults, and rarely points 
unmistakably to the 
factor or factors re- 
sponsible for failure 
Whatever it can do for 
us in these directions is 
done in an_ indirect, 
empirical way 

After the admittance 
of the chemist, reluct- 
ant at first and rela- 
tively recent, into iron 
and steel works, the 
knowledge supplied by 
him of the ultimate 
chemical composition of 


the raw materials and 
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products proved of inestimable value 
to all concerned, until today the 
manufacture of iron and_ steel wigh- 
out his assistance is hardly con- 
ceivable. It soon became  appar- 
ent, however, that the physical prop- 
erties of iron and steel articles 
could not be safely predicated from a 
knowledge of their ultimate composi- 
tion, and that chemical analysis, 
therefore, also had its limitations in 
instructing us as to what to use and 
what to do to produce certain results. 
That two pieces of steel may have 
exactly the same chemical composi- 
tion and still vary greatly in physical 
properties is a fact now so universally 


‘known that its statement is super- 








By Albert Sauveur’ 


fluous. And we have come to realize 
that this lack of closeness in the re- 
lation between the ultimate composi- 
tion of a substance and its physical 
properties is not confined to iron and 
steel but on the contrary is a very 
common, not to say universal, occur- 
rence. The chief reason for this is 
evidently to be found in the consid- 
eration that although two pieces of 
steel, for instance, may contain the 
same elements in .exactly the same 
proportions, those elements may form 
unlike combinations in both pieces. 
In other words, while the ultimate 
composition of both pieces may be 
identical they may differ in proxi- 
mate composition. 

Clearly, a much closer 
relation must exist be- 
tween the properties of 
a substance and its 
composition 
than between those 
properties and its ulti- 
mate composition. Un- 


proximate 


fortunately, as I have 
previously expressed it, 
chemistry generally 
throws but little or no 
light upon the proxi- 
mate composition of 
bodies, that is, upon 
what may be termed 
the anatomy of matter. 
Its very methods which 
call for the destruction 
of the physical  struc- 
ture of matter show 
under what difficulties 
the analytical chemist 
labors when attempting 
to obtain information 
as to proximate com- 
position. 

Metallography on the 
contrary lifts the veil 
hiding from view the 
proximate composition 
of metals. To exem- 
plify, Figs. 1, 2 and 3 
show three pieces of 
steel which we may 
reasonably assume to 
have been reported by 
the chemist as having 
exactly the same ulti- 
mate composition, that 
is, aS containing the 
same pcrcentages of 
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FIG. 1—STEEL CONTAINING 0.50 PER 
CENT CARBON, HEATED TO 1,000 
DEGREES CEN1., AND SLOW- 

LY COOLED IN FUR- 

NACE 


(Magnified 100 diameters, ferro-pearlitic struc- 
ture) 


carbon, silicon, sulphur, phosphorus 
and manganese. The steel repre- 
sented by Fig. 1, however, may 
have a_ tensile strength of some 
100,000 pounds per square inch, an 
elongation of 20 per cent and a 
hardness resembling that of calcite; 
the steel of Fig. 2, a tensile strength 
of 125,000 pounds per square inch, an 
elongation of 12 per cent, a hardness 
like that of apatite, while the steel 
of Fig. 3, may have a tensile strength 
of 110,000 pounds per square inch, 
practically no elongation and a hard- 
ness approaching that of quartz. 
Evidently we have here three pieces 
of steel which, although of identical 
ultimate composition, are so unlike in 
properties as to suggest three radi- 
cally different substances. To the 
metallographist, however, those un- 
like properties are not a source of 
surprise; indeed he would have pre- 
dicted them from the unlike — struc- 
tural appearance of the samples sug- 


FIG. 2—STEEL CONTAINING 0.50 PER 
CENT CARBON, HEATED TO _ 1,000 
DEGREES CENT., AND COOLED 
IN THE AIR 


(Magnified 100 diameters, ferro-sorbitic struc- 
ture) 


gesting unlike proximite composition. 
A brief description of these structures 
and of their teaching may not be 
without interest. 


Steel Structures 


Fig. 1 shows the structure of steel 
containing 0.50 per cent carbon after 
slow cooling from a temperature ex- 
ceeding 800 degrees Cent. Ignoring 
the presence of the ordinary impuri- 
ties, such steel is made up of about 
40 per cent of free iron, called ferrite 
by the wmetallographist—the white 
constituent in the illustration—and of 
60 per cent of pearlite, the dark con- 
stituent. Under higher magnification, 
Fig. 4, this constituent which at first 
appeared amorphous is found to be 
made up of parallel plates alternately 
dark and bright, which we know to 
consist, respectively, of ferrite and of 
the carbide FesC, the cement carbon 
of the chemist, called cementite by 
the metallographist. The hardness of 


FIG. 3—STEEL CONTAINING 0.50 PER 
CENT CARBON, HEATED ABOVE CRIT- 
ICAL RANGE AND QUENCHED 
IN WATER 


(Magnified 100 diameters, martensitic  struc- 
ture) 


cementite approaches that of quartz; 
while ferrite, of course, is relatively 
soft. The mechanical mixture of fer- 
rite and cementite known as pearlite, 
illustrated in Fig. 4, has a hardness 
resembling that of feldspar, a tensile 
strength of some 125,000 pounds per 
square inch and an elongation of 10 
per cent. Assuming the strength of 
ferrite carbonless iron to be 50,000 
pounds per square inch and its elon- 
gation 40 per cent, the strength and 
ductility of any steel made up of fer- 
rite and pearlite may be readily cal- 
culated by using the following form- 
ula: 

T = 50,000 + 90,000 C 

D=440 —3X%C 


T represents the tensile strength in 
pounds per square inch, D the ductil- 
ity expressed in percentage of elong- 
ation in two inches, and C the per- 
centage of carbon. These formulae 
would give for a slowly cooled steel 























FIG, 4—STEEL CONTAINING 0.50 PER 
CENT CARBON, HEATED TO 100 
DEGREES CENT. AND SLOW- 

LY COOLED IN FUR- 

NACE 
(Magnified 670 diameters. ferro-pearlitic struc- 
ture) 


FIG, 5—STEEL CONTAINING 0.89 PER 
CENT CARBON, SLOWLY COOLED 
FROM ABOVE CRITICAL 
POINT 


(Pearlitic structure) 





FIG. 6—SIEEL CONTAINING 0.85 PER 
CENT CARBON, SLOWLY COOLED 
FROM ABOVE CRITICAL 
POINT 
(Magnified 750 diameters, pearlitic structure) 
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FIG. 7—STEEL CONTAINING 1.10 PER 
CENT CARBON, SLOWLY COOLED 
FROM ABOVE CRITICAL 
RANGE 


diameters, 
structure) 


(Magnified 100 cemento-pearlitic 


containing 0.50 per cent carbon a ten- 
sile strength of 95,000 pounds per 
square inch and an elongation in 2 
inches of 22 per cent. 

It will be seen that the strengthen- 
ing and hardening influences of carbon 
are readily explained by the micro- 
scope, for it is obvious that the more 
carbon in the steel the more cement- 
ite formed, which in turn means the 
more tenacious and hard pearlite and, 
therefore, the less weak and soft fer- 
rite. Pearlite makes for strength and 
hardness, ferrite for softness and 
ductility and it is by varying the 
relative proportions of these two 
constituents of slowly-cooled _ steel 
that innumerable grades of steel can 
be produced varying in_ strength, 
ductility and hardness. When steel 
contains some 0.85 per cent carbon, 
Figs. 5 and 6, it is entirely made up, 
after slow cooling, of pearlite and is 
then of strength, further 
addition of carbon causing the form- 





maximum 


FIG. 8—STEEL CONTAINING 1.43 PER 
CENT CARBON, SLOWLY COOLED 
FROM ABOVE CRITICAL 
RANGE 


500 diameters, 
structure) 


(Magnified cemento-pearlitic 


ation of free cementite, Figs. 7 and 8, 
and the weakening of the steel, while 
the hardness continues to increase 
and the ductility to decrease. Steel 
made up wholly of pearlite is now 
very generally known as_ eutectoid 
steel, while steels containing some 
free ferrite or some free cementite 
are called, respectively, hypo-eutec- 
toid and hyper-eutectoid steels. 


Difference in Structure 


The structure shown in Fig. 2 will 
be seen to differ in a marked degree 
from that of Fig. 1. The light con- 
stituent is still free ferrite, but it 
should be noted that much less of it 
is present. While in its pearlitic con- 
dition, Fig. 1, the steel under discus- 
sion contains 40 per cent of free fer- 
rite, in the condition represented by 
Fig. 2 it contains only about 20 per 
cent of that constituent. The dark 
constituent of Fig. 2, moreover, which 
at first sight might be inferred to be 



























FIG. 9—STEEL CONTAINING 0.80 PER 
CENT. CARBON, HEATED TO 1,000 
DEGREES CENT., AND COOLED 
IN AIR 


(Magnified 500 diameters, ferro-sorbitic struc- 
ture) 


pearlite, when more highly magnified, 
Fig. 9, is found to lack the character- 
istic feature of pearlite, namely, the 
well-defined laminated appearance, 
presenting instead a granular, ill-de- 
fined, nearly amorphous _ structure. 
This constituent is called  sorbite. 
Sorbite is decidedly more tenacious, 
has greater elastic limit, greater hard- 
ness and less ductility than pearlite. 
It is produced by cooling small steel 
bars in air or larger pieces in oil. 
Forged and rolled small steel objects 
are often sorbitic or at least partly 
so when allowed to cool in air after 
the last blow or the last pass while 
larger sections, rails for example, may 
be made sorbitic by hastening their 
cooling by the use of water or other- 
wise. 

There are two evident reasons why 
sorbitic hypo-eutectoid steel has great- 
er strength, elastic limit and hardness 
and less ductility than pearlitic steel 
of same carbon content: (1) it con- 


























FIG. 10—STEEL CONTAINING 0.50 PER 
CENT CARBON, HEATED TO 825 DE- 
GREES CENT., QUENCHED IN 
OIL. REHEATED TO 650 DE- 
GREES CENT. AND 

QUENCHED IN OIL 
100 diameters, 


(Magnified sorbitic structure) 





FIG. 11—CAST STEEL CONTAINING 0.50 


PER CENT CARBON 


(Magnified 100 diameters, ferro-pearlitic 


structure) 


FIG. 


(Magnified 









12—STEEL CONTAINING 0.50 PER 
CENT CARBON, HEATED 2 HOURS 

AT 1,150 DEGREES CENT., SLOW- 
LY COOLED IN FURNACE 


100 diameters, ferro-pearlitic struc- 
ture) 
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tains less soft and weak ferrite and 

2) pearlite is replaced by the harder 
and more tenacious sorbite. 

Sorbite, and, therefore, sorbitic 
steel, may also be produced by first 
hardening the steel, that is, by cool- 
ing it very quickly from above its 
critical range, as, for instance, by 
quenching it in water. and then re- 
heating it to a temperature exceeding 
490 degrees, but below 700 degrees 
Cent, This method of producing sor- 
bitic steel is now widely used in the 
heat treatment of forgings which 
should possess a high combination of 
tenacity, elasticity and ductility. By 
its use not only is it possible to make 
the steel sorbitic, but the very fine 
structure resulting from the first 
quenching is retained while hypo- 
eutectoid, medium high carbon steels 
remain, moreover, free from soft and 
weak ferrite. 

This is shown in Fig. 10, which il- 
lustrates the structure obtained by 


quenching in oil, steel containing 


condition is suitable only fof purposes 
requiring great hardness, but little or 
no ductility, as for cutting tools, for 
instance, or for parts of machinery 
subjected to severe wear, but not to 
shocks or other suddenly-applied or 
suddenly-reversed stresses. 

To sum up, in Figs. 1, 2 and 3 we 
have the characteristic structures of 
the same steel which has been sub- 
jected to three well-defined treat- 
ments, namely: (1) pearlitic steel 
produced by slow cooling through 
the critical range and _ possessing 
maximum softness and ductility, but 
deficient in tenacity and elastic limit; 
(2) sorbitic steel produced (a) by 
hastening the cooling through the 
critical range or (b) by first harden- 
ing the steel and then reheating it 
to above 400 but below 700 Cent., 
more tenacious and harder but less 
ductile than pearlitic steel and (c) 
martensitic steel, produced by very 
rapid cooling from a temperature ex- 
ceeding the critical point, hard, brit- 


pearlitic with the sorbitic steels and 
the latter with the martensitic steels. 

In what precedes I hope to have 
succeeded in demonstrating the very 
loose relation existing between the 
properties of steel and its ultimate 
composition, its carbon content for 
instance, and the much closer relation 
between these properties and _ the 
proximate composition of the metal 
as revealed by the microscope. From 
a knowledge of the proportions of 
pearlite, sorbite, martensite, free fer- 
rite and free cementite present in the 
steel we are able to foretell with a 
fair degree of accuracy ‘the treatment 
received by the metal as well as its 
physical properties while a knowledge 
of the percentage of carbon does not 
convey any information as to the 
treatment received and enables us 
only to infer what the properties of 
the metal might be after certain in- 
dustrial treatments, 

While the proximate composition of 
steel, or what we may call its struc- 
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some 0.50 per cent carbon from a 
temperature slightly exceeding its 
critical range, reheating it to 650 de- 
grees Cent. and again quenching in 
oil. The first treatment is for the 
purpose of refining the grain (through 
the formation of fine martensite), the 
second for the purpose of toughening 
through the transformation of the 
hard, brittle 
grained, tough and tenacious sorbite. 


martensite into  fine- 


lt is well known that the toughness 
so essential in the back of armor 
plates is obtained by the double 
treatment just described. 

In Fig. 3 the same steel is shown 
in its hardened condition. It now 
contains but one constituent, called 
martensite, which we know to be 
brittle, extremely hard and deprived 
of ductility. Steel in its martensitic 
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ferro-sorbitic structure) 


STEEL CONTAIN FIG. 15—GRAY CAST IRON FIG. 16 
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these three typical structures with 


tle and deprived of ductility. 


their corresponding characteristic 
properties are obtained by sharply- 
defined and well-understood treat- 
ments, it will be obvious that the 
steel may be subjected to intermediate 
treatments and that these should yield 
intermediate structures and _ proper- 
ties. In other words, we readily con- 
ceive the production of pearlito-sor- 
bitic and of sorbito-martensitic steels 
having properties intermediate on the 
one hand between pearlitic and sorbitic 
steels, and on the other between sorb‘tic 
and martensitic steels. As a matter of 
fact, so sensitive is steel to heat treat- 
ment that innumerable structural con- 
ditions may be produced, binding to- 
gether through a gradual transforma- 
tion forming an unbroken chain the 
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tural composition, bears a much 
closer relation than its ultimate com- 
position to its physical properties, I 
now propose to show that even from 
a knowledge of the structural com 
position we cannot predict the phys- 
ical properties with absolute certainty. 
In other words, two pieces of stee! 
may have the same structural compo- 
sition—let us say the same _ propor- 
tion of ferrite and pearlite—and still 
differ materially as to certain of thei 
properties. The difference will not 
be of the same magnitude as that ex- 
isting between pearlitic and sorbitic 
steel, but it may be. nevertheless, suf- 
ficient to greatly affect the engineer- 
ing value of the steel. There must 
be then another factor which influ- 
ences the properties and which I have 
not yet considered. Who does not 
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know that the properties, let us say 
the strength and ductility, of a chem- 
ically pure metal, are not always the 
Take copper, for instance— 
its tenacity 


same? 
chemically pure copper 
varies greatly according to the con- 
ditions in which we test it, that is, 
whether in the cast, cold-drawn or an- 
nealed condition. And still its proxi- 
mate as well as its ultimate compo- 
sition necessarily remain unchanged. 
The explanation for these marked 
variations of properties correspond- 
ing to identical proximate composi- 





tion is found in the consideration that 
metals are crystalline substances and 
that their properties are affected by 
the dimensions and form assumed by 
the crystals or crystalline grains of 
which they are constituted. Generally 
speaking, it is true to say that the 
crystalline grains the 
more brittle the 
metal and that a _ grain distorted 
(elongated) by cold working generally 


smaller the 
ductile and _ less 


increases the elastic limit and often 
the tenacity, while it decreases the 
ductility. 

When dealing with steel, therefore, 
it is not sufficient to inquire into the 
kind and percentages of the struc- 
tural constituents; we must also con- 
sider the grain of the metal, that is, 
forms assumed 
constituents. Fortunately, 
here again the microscope comes to 


the dimensions and 
by those 


our assistance for it does more than 
reveal the structural composition of 
metals, it is a true dissecting instru- 
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ment which lays bare their anatomy, 
that is, the physical grouping of the 
constituents, their distribution, rela- 
tive dimensions, etc. In Figs. 11, 12, 
13 and 14, for instance, we see .the 
structure of four samples of steel 
having the same structural composi- 
tion, that is, the same percentages of 
ferrite and pearlite, and still these 
metals differ considerably in proper- 
ties. Clearly because of the different 
arrangement and dimensions of the 
particles or grains of ferrite and 
pearlite of which they are composed. 
Fig. 11 shows the structure in its 
cast condition of steel containing 
0.50 per cent carbon; slow and undis- 
turbed cooling from the molten con- 
dition has resulted in the formation 
of.very large and coarse ferrite and 
pearlite particles causing the metal to 
be weak and to be lacking in ductil- 
ity. 
Effect of Forging the Steel 

Fig. 12 shows the structure of a 
similar steel forged, heated to 1,150 
degrees Cent., kept at that tempera- 
ture for two hours and slowly cooled 


with the furnace. 
through its critical point has made it 


The slow cooling 


pearlitic while long exposure at a high 
temperature has coarsened its struc- 
ture, both the free ferrite and the 
pearlite areas being of considerable 
So coarse a structure de- 
creases the strength and ductility. In 
Fig. 13 we see the structure of the 
after slightly 


dimension, 


same __ steel heating 
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above the critical range immediately 
followed by slow cooling. The steel 
is pearlitic, but has a much finer 
structure, hence greater strength and 
ductility. Fig. 14 shows a similar 
steel, the grains of which have been 
elongated by cold working. This 
distortion has greatly increased the 
elastic limit and greatly decreased 
the ductility. Hot working likewise 
while not changing the _ structural 
composition, greatly affects the size 
of the grains according to the tem- 
perature at which work ceases. 
Hence the importance of proper fin- 
ishing temperatures. 

The great difference between the 
properties of gray cast iron and 
those of malleable cast iron affords 
a striking example of the influence ex- 
erted by the form and mode of dis- 
tribution of the constituents, for both 
those metals may have conceivably 
the same structural composition, that 
is, they may be made up of the same 
percentages of ferrite and graphite. 
In gray cast iron, Fig. 15, the graph- 
ite occurs in sharp, curved, irregular 
plates so thoroughly breaking up the 
continuity of the soft, ductile ferrite 
as to greatly weaken it and destroy 
its ductility, while in malleable cast- 
ings the graphite occurs as rounded 
particles, Fig. 16, and in this form 
is much less harmful, the ferrite re- 
taining considerably more of its ten- 
acity and ductility, or malleability as 
this relatively small amount of ductil- 
ity is wrongly called. 


Discussion by J. S. Unger 


Prof. Sauveur’s pa- 
per, | am reminded of my first ef- 
forts to use the miscroscope in the 
examination of steel, about 19 years 
ago. 

Very little had been written on the 
subject at that time, as metallography 
was then in its infancy. I believed 
that the miscroscope would supply 
the missing link between the chemical 
composition and the physical prop- 
erties of some steels which had shown 
erratic results. I must confess that I 
was disappointed. 


In discussing 
oa 


Many works have installed a met- 
allographic laboratory without know- 
ing fully what might be accomplished 
by its use, but with the belief that 
they might, accidentally or otherwise, 
discover something which might prove 
of value. It cannot be denied that 
it is a valuable aid in the stydy of 
metals when used in 
with chemical, 


conjunction 
other 
metallography 
by the student will quickly give him 


physical and 


tests. The study of 





an idea of the structure of metals and 
the changes that accompany a ‘change 
in composition, heat-treatment or me- 
chanical manipulation. 

A survey of the majority of the 
articles printed in the books and 
journals will show that too much 
space is devoted to a description of 
apparatus, or to discussion of some 
theory, losing sight of the fact that 
the real value of metallography de- 
pends on its intense practical appli- 
cation, 

Among the practical applications 
of the microscope in metallography, 
the following may be mentioned: It 
will show spots, streaks, highly seg- 
regated areas, slag and small cavi- 
ties, the combined and graphitic car- 
bon in cast iron, how well cast iron 
has been changed to malleable iron, 
whether castings have been over, un- 
der or properly annealed, and wheth- 
er a piece of steel has been worked 
at a high heat. It will*show the ap- 
proximate carbon content of a piece 





of ordinary steel which has been per- 
mitted to cool from a bright red heat 
in the air, the direction of rolling, 
the distortion of structure due to cold 
rolling or drawing, the slippage of 
crystals in a tensile, bending, torsion 
or vibratory test, and whether a good 
weld has been made. If the heat 
treatment of a piece of steel has been 
of simple character, it will show what 
has been done and approximately 
what temperatures have been used, 
if the composition is known. It will 
show the depth of chill in chilled 
cast iron castings, the depth of ce- 
mentation or case-hardening, whether 
the surface has been pigged or wheth- 
er decarbonized, if a high carbon steel 
has been hardened throughout, if the 
surface shows small fissures and the 
proper temperature has been employed 
to obtain the best results. 

The microscope is of value in de- 
termining when an eutetic alloy is 
formed in brasses, bronzes and white 

(Continued on page 1318) 
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Personality in Business 


When James A. Farrell stepped down from the 
witness stand in the government suit for the dissolu- 
tion of the Steel Corporation, there was scarcely a 
man in the steel industry, or outside of it, who had 
followed the unfolding of his testimony, who did 
not feel very strongly that the side of the defense 
had been greatly benefited. 

His firm grasp of the most minute details of the 
giant corporation, over whose affairs he exercises so 
much direction, was a revelation to the general pub- 
lic, even to many in the steel trade. Only those who 
have been most intimately associated with him and 
know him as a man of indefatigable energy and a 
student of the keenest penetration, were not surprised 
by this display of remarkable capacity. There is 
probably no harder working manager, big or little, 
in the steel industry, than Mr. Farrell. He has been 
trained in the school of unremitting toil and his high 
position today is the logigal fruit of his energy intel- 
ligently applied. 

But it was not so much what Mr. Farrell said, 
though his testimony was given with evident sincerity 
and conviction, as how he said it, that proved his 
great value to the defense. His personality diffused 
itself through every sentence. He met the ordeal of 
a rigid cross-examination by most skillful counsel 


with a directness and aptness of answer which’ left 


little opportunity for further construction to be placed 
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upon his original statements. The recital of his rise 
from a lowly position, modestly told, was romance 
even to the prosecuting counsel. Through the trying 
experience, for he was upon the stand actually for 
43 hours, he showed at no time the irritability and 
impatience that might be expected of many men 
under similar circumstances. No witness in the steel 
suit has received more evidence of respect or of 
courteous consideration from the government’s §at- 
torneys, and no one was more worthy of it than 
Mr. Farrell. 

It has often been remarked that Mr. Farrell is a 
very human man. This quality displayed itself clear- 
ly in his testimony. It tended to emphasize what 
over all else seems to be Mr. Farrell's most promin- 
ent possession—his personality. The value of per- 
sonality never demonstrated itself more clearly than 
in the appearance of the Steel Corporation president 
as the defender of the business organization of which 
he is a part. Soundness of character has and ever 
will be the most essential factor of the permanent 
success of any enterprise. The example of James A. 
Farrell is curiously at odds with the not uncommon 
belief that the development of personal individuality 
in business is retarded as the size of the corporation 


increases. 


The Roosevelt Vindication 

Every American rejoices in the vindication of 
Theodore Roosevelt. No American worthy of the 
name would have been pleased if an ex-president of 
the United States had been found guilty of the 
charges made by Editor Newett, of Jron Ore. Men 
of the iron trade sincerely regretted that anyone even 
indirectly connected with the iron ore industry was 
the accuser, and because Mr. Newett was the man 
who published the libelous article, they have special 
reason for rejoicing in the fact that when convinced 
that he was in error, his conduct was highly honor- 
able. Nobody who knows George Newett would ex- 
pect anything less than the manly apology which he 
made. Mr. Newett is an able man and has had a 
long and honorable career. The publication of the 
article which resulted in the suit was an error of 
judgment, a very serious error, it is true, but not 
more culpable than the scandal mongering in which 
many others have engaged. The suit ought to be a 
lesson to all men to control their tongues as_ well 
as their pens. 


Hobson’s Panacea 


At last a remedy for price fluctuations and in- 
dustrial depressions has been discovered. The trou- 
bles which have beset the markets for innumerable 
years are to pass away! 

Who is the discoverer? Is he a man who has had 
long experience in mining or manufacturing or sell- 
ing iron and steel products? Not at all. The savior 
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of the iron market is none other than the hero of 
the attempt to block the passage to Santiago harbor, 
a man who a year or so ago predicted that the United 
States would be at war with Japan in 90 days. He 
is a congressman who, in the congressional directory 
says that his name is Richmond Pearson Hobson, 
that he is a naval architect, a lecturer, and is tenth 
in descent from Elder Brewster, of the Mayflower. 

Now what does Mr. Hobson propose? The Dill 
which he has just introduced in the House of Rep- 
resentatives is so short and remarkable that we pub- 
lish it in full as follows: 


A BILL 


To prevent violent fluctuation in the price of 
construction materials and thereby aid in 
preventing industrial depressions. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That when at any time 
the market price of pig iron or of any article 
of construction material of iron or steel in 
Schedule C shall exceed by fifty per centum the 
market price of the same pig iron or article of 
construction material of iron or steel on January 
first, nineteen hundred and fourteen, then said 
pig iron or article of construction material of 
iron or steel and all materials entering into the 
manufacture of same shall be transferred auto- 
matically to the free list and remain upon the 
free list until the market price shall again reach 
the said limit of fifty per centum excess, when 
the pig iron or article of construction material 
of iron or steel shall return automatically to its 
original dutiable status, as provided for in this 
bill; and the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized to interpret the question of what 
constitutes market value and what constitutes 
pig iron and articles of construction or iron or 
steel and material entering into the manufacture 

of same as used in this paragraph. 


We the 


Pearson Hobson a few questions. 


should like to ask Honorable Richmond 
Is there any rea- 
son under the sun why Jan. 1, 1914, should be taken 
as the date to obtain a basis for fixing the price of 
pig iron and all iron and steel products? Can anyone 
possibly tell whether on that date pig iron will be 
very high or very low? If the price should be low, 
as the new year dawns, would it be fair to say that 
the price should never go to a point 50 per cent 
higher? If, for example, the price of No. 2 foundry 
at Birmingham, Alabama, the state of Mr. Hobson, 
should be $10 on Jan. 1, would it be fair to say that, 
if the price goes to $15, pig iron should for that 
the If, on the other hand, 
on Jan. 1 the price of pig iron should be $20, the 


provision of the Hobson bill would be that it should 


reason go on free list? 


never exceed $30 without putting the iron on the free 
list. Is not the absurdity of such a provision self- 
evident ? 

But Mr. Hobson proposes to put most of the 
troublesome questions up to the secretary of the 
treasury, who is to decide what constitutes market 
value, and what constitutes pig iron and all other iron 
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and steel products, providing they are used as articles 


of construction. If the products are used for other 


purposes, the secretary need not bother his head 
about them. While on the witness stand a few days 
ago, President Farrell was asked what constitutes 


a market price, and he answered that “it is the price 
at which the majority of the tonnage is sold at a 
given’ time”. But even that excellent definition would 
not leave the honorable secretary of the treasury 
without trouble, for he would have to decide at what 
price the majority of the tonnage is being sold. 
Would the quotations of the trade papers be accepted, 
vr would the books of all manufacturers be searched 
every day, or every week, or every month? If there 
were conflicts, who would be supreme judge? 
Hobson is entitled to the prize for conceiving the 
most absurd and impractical measure in a day of 
many visionary schemes and worthless nostrums. 





Can the Steel Industry Grow? 


A statement is credited to a prominent steel man- 
ufacturer: “The steel business is already too big to 
be capable of further expansion,” but it would seem 
more reasonable to say that the steel industry has 
grown so much that it can hardly be regarded as 
incapable of further exparsion. Possibly that is what 
the steel manufacturer really tried to say. The fact 
that the steel industry has grown is evidence in itself 
that it can grow more. No one can recognize a high 
point unless it has been passed. 


It is well to repeat a comparison which has been 
made in other forms in these columns, to emphasize 
the fact that the growth in the iron industry in recent 
years has been relatively slow. From 1890 to 1898, 
both record years in their time, but with a very severe 
industrial depression intervening, pig iron production 
grew from 9,202,703 tons to 11 373.934 tons, an 
increase of 28 per cent. In another eight years, with 
prosperity instead of depression, production grew to 
25,307,191 tons in 1906, which made 115 per cent 
gain. From 1906 to the present time, which is only 
seven years instead of eight, we have a growth to a 
present rate of 34,000,000 tons, which is only 34 
per cent. 


Of course, if one concludes that the slowing down 
in the rate of expansion indicates an eventful stop- 
page of all increase, or even an actual recession, noth- 
ing more can be said. It seems vastly more reason- 
able to infer that as the country itself has not 
stopped growing, the industry has merely tended to 
fall behind and has not been keeping pace. If so, 
greater, not less, expansion is needed for the future. 

Objection may possibly be made to this comparison 
on the ground that it is of pig iron and not of steel. 
It is the same thing. Steel is made chiefly from pig 
iron, whatever the statistics of ingot production show. 
The remelting of unfinished steel swells the ingot fig- 
ures, but the practical operation is that of mining 
iron ore and turning out unfinished steel. The quan- 
tity of old material used, however impressive it may 
seem when viewed apart, is small compared with the 
total output of castings and finished rolled steel. It 
grows from year to year, of course, but at most it 
represents merely the return. of a portion of the 
finished product which was made years ago, when 
the total annual production was but a fraction of the 
present tonnage. 





Gary Describes Development of the Corporation 


Telling of the Failure to Raise Enough Money 


After the Formation of the Federal Steel Co. and of the Appeal to Morgan—Describes 
the Policies of the Corporation—Early Difficulties in Bringing About Harmony 


Judge E. H. Gary, chief executive officer of the United States Steel Corporation, continued 
on the stand last week as a witness for the defense in the suit of the government for the dis- 
solution of that organization on the ground that it is an illegal combination in restraint of trade. 
His testimony was by far the most interesting and important which has yet been submitted in 
this case, emphasizing the fact that Judge Gary was the father of the Steel Corporation; that 
he was the leading spirit in the conception and execution of the plan for the formation of the 
great concern. As was expected, he related the history of the Steel Corporation, beginning with 
the formation of the Federal Steel Co., and following from then on down to the present. He 
told about the various policies which have been adopted and followed by the Steel Corporation; 
also about the opposition within the Corporation’s executive organization to these policies m the 
early days of the Corporation. Judge Gary’s testimony was practically a history of the steel 
business of the country during the past two decades. 

Judge Gary, as is well known, and as he himself testified, has had all the affairs of the 
Steel Corporation focused in his office ever since the time of its formation. His auditors, there- 
fore, considered him not so much in the light of an ordinary witness as in that of a man defend- 
ing the policies which he himself has fathered. For that reason, though he made his statements 
in his usual simple and unaffected way, his examination had im it something of the dramatic. 
Judge Gary, on Wedyesday of last week, came to the hearings, clad in a blue serge suit. On 
Thursday, which was a typically bright May day, he wore a brown suit. His throat was husky 
on the latter day and this he relieved by helping himself occasionally from a box of cough 
lozenges on the table before him. 

Judge Gary’s manner on the stand was that of a courteous and interested and friendly wit- 
ness. At all times he concentrated the entire force of his mind on his testimony. He answered 
each question exhaustively, and from every poimt of view, so that there might be absolutely no 
misunderstanding as to his meaning. In fact, his replies were somewhat like a series of short 
Speeches, which came from his lips slowly and methodically, somewhat after the manner of a 
man dictating to his stenographer. Each reply left an impression that that was Judge Gary’s 
last word on the subject, that he had voiced it after careful deliberation and thought and that it 
was complete, so that there would be no corrections to make later on. Frequently he smiled, but 
it was that smile which is one of Judge Gary’s most engaging features. It was a kindly smile 
and not one of mirth; it was the smile of the man who laughs with you and not at you. These 
smiles illumined his face at times when another man would have looked grave; when he was 
unusually earnest and considered his reply of more than the usual importance. He was any- 

: thing but a hostile witness and during most of his examination, Judge Dickinson, of the govern- 
ment counsel, rather than.interrupt Judge Gary's replies, volunteered to reserve his objections for 
insertion in the record at the close of each day. This offer, which had not been made previ- 
ously during the hearings, was readily accepted by the Steel Corporation attorney, R. V. Linda- 
bury. 

During Judge Gary's examination last week, there was constantly on hand an unusually 
large audience. This included a large number of stockholders and directors, who had come to 
listen to their chief executive officer. 


Gary Gives History of Consolidations 


When Judge Gary resumed the stand in conjunction with the acquisition of the executive committee. The whole 
last week he told about a letter which other properties. He advised that the subject was talked over by Judge Gary 
was written to him in 1898 by Nathaniel Illinois Stee! Co. sought to amalgamate and Mr. Thayer, and there was some 


Thayer, of Boston, one of the two most with the Minnesota Iron Co. and the discussion over the matter with Mr 
influential stockholders of the Illinois Lorain Steel Co., in addition to taking Brown and Mr. Gates. Mr. Thayer 
Steel Co. at that time. Mr. Thayer over the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern rail- soon after had an interview with H. 
asked Judge Gary for an opinion re- road. Judge Gary went down to New’ H. Porter, who was the dominant fac- 
garding a proposition which had been York soon after to attend a meeting tor of the Minnesota Iron Co. Judge 
made by stockholders of the Elgin, of the board of directors and execu- Gary also had some conversation with 
Joliet & Eastern railroad to sell that tive committee of the Illinois Steel Co. Robt. Bacon, who was a member of the 
road to the Illinois Steel Co. Judge He was accompanied by John W. Gates, firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. and also 
Gary advised Mr. Thayer that this pur- then president of the Illinois Steel Co, of the board of directors of the Illinois 
chase would be of advantage, if made and W. L. Brown, acting chairman of Steel Co. A committee was appointed 
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to confer in regard to the proposed 
consolidation. This committee decided 
that there should be an amalgamation 
of the Minnesota Iron Co. and the IIli- 
nois Steel Co. The ascertaining of the 
values of the different companies was 
left to H. H. Rogers and the amounts 
he fixed were adopted. 


Federal Steel Co. Formed 


Judge Gary testified that it was con- 
ceded by every one that the actual val- 
ues at that time of the ore properties 
were much in excess of the book values 
or the original cost of the properties. 
It was conceded that the coal 
properties of the Illinois Steel Co. were 
very much more valuable than the orig- 
inal cost, or book value. 


also 


After the report of Mr. Rogers had 
been adopted, a committee was ap- 
pointed consisting of Governor ‘Flower, 
Senator Robert Bacon and 
Judge Gary, with full power to prepare 
the The 
very Mr. 


Spooner, 
to consolidate companies. 


work was done largely by 


Bacon and Judge Gary. 
The 


which 


owners of the Lorain Steel Co., 
had a plant at Lorain, O., and 
also a plant at Johnstown, Pa., had 
offered their properties for sale several 
times to people. “After con- 
siderable negotiation,” said Judge Gary. 
“we decided to purchase their property 
The location 


various 


on the basis agreed upon. 
of the had a good 
deal to do with the determination.” 


company’s works 


“For all of these properties, plus $14,- 
000,000 in cash, the new company issued 


a little under one hundred millions in 
stock.” Judge Gary testified that the 
properties were actually worth more 


than the amount of stock issued. J. P. 
Morgan & Co. syndicate to 
finance the consolidation. 


formed a 


The new company, The Federal Steel 
Co., commenced operations Nov. 1, 
1898. It was a holding company. Judge 


Gary stated that the company was not 


formed with any purpose to create a 


monopoly or restrain trade in any steel 


product. 

“Was it formed with any other ob- 
ject or purpose than the development 
of the business of manufacturing steel 
along the lines which you mentioned 
vesterday?” asked Mr. Lindabury. 

“It certainly was not,” was Judge 
Gary’s reply. “The object was to form 
a rounded-out and practical organiza- 
tion which would produce and dis- 
tribute to the best advantage and at 


the least cost, increasing the business at 
and abroad.” 

After 
leadership of the Federal Steel Co., it 


found 


home 


beginning business under the 


was that the plan and organiza- 
they went, 
too 


tion far as 


but 


were 
the 


good so 


organization was small ; 
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the capital was too small; the facilities 
for furnishing steel were not sufficient- 
ly diversified. “In fact, the Federal 
Steel,” said Judge Gary, “was only the 
beginning of the 
to carry into practical successful 
effect what we had in mind and what 
we were endeavoring to accomplish.” 
In order to the various 
difficulties a plan was devised for rais- 
ing money by voluntary subscription of 
those interested in the Federal Steel in 
order to build finishing mills. “We 
did not succeed very well,” said Judge 
Gary. “Mr. Morgan did not seem to be 
willing to take up the matter. H. H. 
Porter agreed to sub- 


plan or organization 


and 


overcome 


subscribed, or 
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Mr. Porter and Mr. 
latter two gentlemen 
Frick. 


Rogers and the 
talked with Mr. 


Frick’s Suggestion 


“But we ascertained,” said Judge 
Gary, “that Mr. Frick was not willing 
to agree that the whole Carnegie or- 
ganization, including himself, would 
remain in the company and assist in 
carrying on the business, and for that 
reason we dropped the negotiations and 
told Mr. Frick that we did not consider 
the Carnegie properties anything like 
as valuable without the organization as 
they would be with it.” 

Judge Gary next heard about the 
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scribe. Marshall Field also agreed to 
subscribe. It was proposed to issue 
bonds, but this was never done.” 


After the failure of the attempt to 
raise money, Henry C. Frick came to 
the office of Judge Gary early in 1899 
and suggested that it would be a good 
thing for the Federal Steel interests to 


purchase the Carnegie properties and 
perhaps some other properties includ- 
ing finishing mills of various kinds. 
Judge Gary and Mr. Frick made a 
preliminary estimate as to what the 
Carnegie properties could be bought 


for and as to what the other properties 


were worth. Judge Gary talked with 





GARY 


ON WITNESS STAND 


Carnegie properties in connection with 
the option given by Mr. Carnegie to 


the Moore brothers. This option was 
dropped. 

“The next thing I personally knew 
about it,” continued Judge Gary, 


“Charles M. Schwab approached me one 
day, I should think early in 1900, with 
the statement that we ought to take 
over the Carnegie properties. He said 
they could be bought. I told him that 
the purchase of the properties would 
require a good deal of financing, and I 
would approach Mr. Morgan and see 
what, if anything, he would do. I did 
see Mr. Morgan and urged upon him 
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the benefit | thought the acquisition of 
the Carnegie property and other prop- 


erties would be to the Federal Stee! 
Co.’s interests. I considered him inter 
ested in the Federal Steel Co. and its 
success. Mr. Morgan inquired why it 
was that we did not have the money, 
which is a very pertinent question to 


ask who is desirous of borrowing 
money. Mr. Morgan did not 
clined to take up the purchase of the 
Carnegie He that it 


was not a good time, or that it was too 


one 


seem in- 


said 


properties. 


big a proposition, or something of that 


sort. | think that was early in 1900. 
Some time after that, Mr. Schwab 
again approached me and repeated his 
suggestion that we purchase the Car- 


negie properties, and I told him that it 
was a matter we had not able to 
decide, or something of that kind 


been 


Bacon Confers with Gary 


which Mr 
Smith 


said 


the dinner 


Charles 


Referring to 
Simmons and 
gave to Mr. Schwab, Judge Gary 
that his 
ments on 
the Schwab 


Sprague 


Robert Bacon came to apart 


Sunday after 

12, 1900. 
1901. Mr. 
had of- 


properties 


morning soon 
dinner of Dec. 
Bacon came in January, 
that Mr. Carnegie 
fered to sell the Carnegie 
and take his pay in bonds. Mr. Morgan 


Bacon said 


had asked Mr. Schwab whether Mr. 
Carnegie would put that in writing. 
Mr. Schwab had said yes, and had left 
the house and returned with a little 
memorandum in the handwriting of 
Mr. Carnegie. “Mr. Bacon said _ that 
Mr. Morgan was desirous of having 


my opinion in regard to the purchase 


of this property,” said Judge Gary; 


“that Mr. Morgan had been very much 
impressed by a _ speech which Mr 
Schwab had made at the dinner, in 


which it was urged that there could be 
a steel proposition which would be very 


successful.” 


Judge Gary and Mr. Bacon dis- 
cussed the matter at length with the 
viewpoint of securing and completing 
for the Federal Steel Co. a rounded-up 
iron and steel business. It was agreed 
that they would meet Mr. Morgan at 

° 
Aid 

Judge Gary, in his _ testimony, 
Thursday, said that the Corporation 
could not have been formed without 
the aid of J. Pierpont Morgan. 

In answer to a question by Mr. 
Lindabury, Judge Gary said it was 
not always possible to find plants 
having the required facilities which 


were not to some extent in competi- 


with some of 


tion 
This competition 


the other plants. 


was, however, inci- 
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the bank at 11 o’clock the following day 
and go over the subject with him. He 
had a talk with Mr. Morgan, who said 
that it was a good business proposition 
to purchase the Carnegie properties and 
consider the advisability of 
form a syndicate to finance 
about it. 


he would 
trying to 
it. He wanted to know more 
Mr. Morgan he had been 
much impressed by the remarks of Mr. 
Judge Gary told Mr. Morgan 
that he would have to consult with the 
leading interests -in the Federal Steel 
Co. This Gary did, and went 
over the whole proposition with Messrs. 
Porter, Mills other direc- 
There was some opposition to the 


said very 


Schwab. 


Judge 
Rogers, and 
tors. 
purchase of the Carnegie properties, but 
it was finally decided to purchase them 
if the 
The Carnegie company was desired par- 


proposition could be financed. 


ticularly on account of its finishing ca 


pacity. The taking over of the Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Co. had also been 
carefully considered by the Federal di- 
rectors because the Federal made wire 


rods but no wire products. 
Judge Gary in his testimony also men- 
tioned the other subsidiaries which were 


taken over and told why the directors 
of the Federal Steel Co. were in favor 
of having them come into the combi- 


nation. 
Mr. Morgan was informed concerning 


the decision of the Federal directors. 
He said it was a big undertaking, but 
if these gentlemen who were practical 


men were satisfied it was a good busi- 
ness proposition, he would undertake to 
form a syndicate to furnish the neces- 
sary financial support. 

The that Judge 
membered was the calling in of distin- 
guished lawyers, with whom he spent a 
good part of The formal 
agreement was drawn up for the acqui- 
sition of the Carnegie properties, Judge 
Reed, of Pittsburgh, the 
Carnegie Steel, while Francis L. Stetson 
represented the Federal Steel and Mr. 


next step Gary re- 


day. 


every 


representing 


Morgan. 
Judg Gary had much to do with tak- 
ing over the wire companies After 


the negotiations for taking over the va- 


rious companies had been concluded and 
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the 
had been fixed, a circular was sent out 


the capital stock of new company 


on March 2, 1901, telling stockholders 
of the various companies how their 
stock would be transferred and upon 


what terms. 
the new company be called the Federal 


Judge Gary suggested that 


Steel Corporation, but he finally de- 
cided on United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. The Lake Superior Consolidated 
Iron Mines were acquired later than 
other properties. Negotiations were 


opened by Mr. Morgan, who called on 
John D. Rockefeller personally, but did 
The 


Henry C. 


headway. next 


about it, 


much 
knew 


not make 
Judge 
Frick was negotiating with some of the 
Rockefeller The which 


Gary 


people. price 


the Rockefellers asked for the ore land 
was somewhat larger than Judge Gary 
had estimated to Mr. Morgan, but it 
was regsonable, and since has proven 
very low. The American Bridge Co 
was also purchased later than the 
others. 


Well Advertised 


Speaking of the circular, Judge Gary 


said, “If anything was ever advertised 
extensively throughout the United 
States, it was the organization of the 
United States Steel Corporation § at 
every step.” 

Asked whether at the various con- 


ferences leading up to the purchases the 
suppressing of competition or acquiring 
monopoly was alluded to or discussed 
inany way, Judge Gary replied, “It 
not.” The of Mr. Carnegie, 


if he had such a purpose, to go into the 


was 
purpose 
tube business, was not discussed. 
Judge Gary said each subsidiary was 
purchased at as low a price as possible. 
The best located companies having good 
manufacturing diversified 


Others which 


facilities for 


lines were selected. were 


not wanted might have been secured. 


“T say conscientiously,” declared Judge 
Gary, “that there was no effort or dis- 
position on our part to secure a mo- 


nopoly or restrain trade. Our intention 


was and has been to extend trade and 
foster competition, and we have done 
that.” 


of Morgan Was Necessary 


dental. P. Morgan & 
Co. He 


“They did not assume to be anything 


The 


acted as 


firm of J. 


financiers. added: 


else. They were asked to be_ the 
financiers. So far as the business 
questions were concerned, they did 
not assume to act. 

“Of course the organization of the 
United States Steel Corporation was 
not possible except for the strength 
and influence of J. Pierpont Morgan; 





first, because it was necessary to have 


a financial concern of his strength 
and there was no other that was 
comparable to Mr. Morgan in that 


regard; and secondly, because the men 


connected with the various subsidiary 


companies, as they afterwards be- 


came, had confidence in J. P. Morgan 
and his firm and anything that he 
would finance, or anything that he 


would become connected with or stand 
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for, and this made it certain that im- 
mediately the general public, includ- 


ing these gentlemen connected with 
the companies that I have referred 
to, would have confidence and did 


have confidence in the general enter- 
prise. 

“While the Federal Steel Co., or 
the Federal Steel men, were the ones 
desirous of accomplishing 


who were 

the organization and its result, and 
had charge of the business part of 
it and really controlled and decided 


the business questions that came up 
from time to time, yet they needed 


the financial strength and influence 
of J. P. Morgan in order to accom- 
plish what was accomplished, and 
could not have succeeded otherwise. 


TH [RON TRADE REVIEW 


That was well understood. 

“I want to say that it was under- 
stood that J. P. Morgan & Co. had 
the right to formulate and put into 
effect a plan for the organization of 
the new company. They had _ the 
right to determine how many mem- 
bers should be on the board of direct- 
ors, what character of committees 
should be formed at the outset, and 
things like that. They did act in 
that capacity, but never without first 
consulting the Federal Steel inter- 
ests did they decide upon any plan 
as to the number of directors, as to 
who should go on the board of di- 
rectors, as to the kinds and charac- 
of committees, should go 
on the and so forth.” 


ters who 


committees, 
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“And why was that power or au- 
thority given to them?” Mr. Lindabury 
asked. 

“Because it was believed that would 
be agreeable to the representatives 
of the companies, and we thought 
that would add to the confidence 
which everyone might have in becom- 
ing connected with the Corporation. 

“We used the great strength and 
influence and reputation of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co., so far as we possibly 
could, and J. P. Morgan & Co., on 
the other hand, were just as fair and 
fine and as generous as anyone possi- 
bly could be in taking pains to con- 
sult the Federal Steel interests be- 
fore any question which might affect 
the company’s business was decided,” 


Development Home and Abroad 


Judge Lindabury then proceded to 
inquire as to the development of the 
Steel home 
and abroad and the policies which en- 
couraged that development. Judge 
Gary declared that the Corporation 
had stability of business as 
opposed to of busi- 
far as it 


Corporation business at 


favored 
demoralization 
could legitimately 
do so. It factor 
from time to time in keeping prices 
down to but 
generally controlled very much by the 
business the 
They are fixed by the laws of trade, 
supply but the Steel 
Corporation endeavored to pre- 


ness, so 
has been a decided 


a fair level, prices are 


conditions of country. 


and demand, 


has 


vent sudden and violent fluctuations. 
This policy was pursued first of all 
because it is in the interest of the 


employes, and second because it is in 


the interest of the customers of the 


company. Steadiness of business 
keeps the mills in operation and af- 
fords opportunity for the continuous 
employment of the laboring man. The 
kept the 
mills running and enabled it to main- 
The 


only 


Corporation’s policies have 


tain and advance wages. Cor- 


poration reduced wages once 
That in the 
depression of 1904, after the Corpora- 
tion had stock 


dividend. com- 


since it was formed. was 
common 


At other times, 


passed its 
when 
petitors reduced wages, the Corpora- 
tion maintained them. 

Asked by Mr. 


fect the policy of price stability has 


Lindabury what ef- 
had on customers and competitors of 


the Corporation, said 
there never had been stable prices, as 
that is never “Stability of 
Prices in the business is not a fact,” 
he said, 


Judge Gary 


possible. 
“and I would distinguish be- 


tween that and stability of business.” 
Customers, he said, prefer stability of 





wide fluc- 
illustra- 
effect 


and fredom from 
He gave 
tions to show the 
of violent fluctuations. 


business 
tuations. several 
disastrous 


, 


“The effect of our policy,” continued 


Judge Gary, “has been to steady in 
a large measure business conditions, 
to prevent failures, to prevent demor- 
alization, to our customers, 
and 
mote the interest of our employes. 

“We 


as competitors. 


protect 


and especially, to protect pro- 


have treated our competitors 

We have pushed our 
pushed it hard. Our 
been active 


and keen, and we have done business 


business and 


competition has always 


with our competitors in a_ business 
but we have treated 
petitors as gentlemen 
treated. At least that has been 
We have been of 
we could. 


we have been dishonest or 


way; our com- 
ought to be 
our 
endeavor. benefit 
whenever 

EF tricky 
or mean in our treatment of our compet- 
itors, it not done with the 


has been 


consent or knowledge of those in 
control of the affairs of the Steel Cor- 
poration, its board of directors, its 
finance committee or its officers. We 


have tried to be frank and open with 


them. We have admitted them to our 
mills. We have given them our fig- 
ures. We have frankly stated to 


them our business conditions in detail 
and in every way have tried to give 
them the benefit of 


our experience; 
so that I am justified in saying we 
have fostered competition. I would 


be very much surprised to find that 
any of our business 
have complained of our treatment of 
them, and should be 


that were so. 


competitors in 


very sorry if 

“On the other hand, in olden days, 
the rule in 
in this 


this country was different 


line of business. There was 


a competition that was bitter, fierce, 
destructive. If it did not absolutely 
drive competitors out of business, it 
so harassed and injured them as to 
prevent them extending their busi- 
ness, or from taking advantage of 
their location, and at times compelled 


them to’ close their mills and dis- 
charge their employes and disrupt 
their organization.” 


Judge Gary was asked if the Steel 
Corporation ever sought to obtain a 
customer of a competitor by secret 
rebate or departure from its pub- 
lished price. * He answered in the neg- 
ative. 


The next point taken up was the 
extent to which economies contem- 
plated when the Steel Corporation 
was formed, have been realized. This 
subject the witness went into at great 
length. He said the economies have 
been developed as was expected. They 
been brought about through 
operation of the various 

economical handling of 
raw materials; distribution of orders 
to the mills in various zones, caus- 
ing a saving, in freight rates; through 

from constant 
man’s work with 
that of another; through discovery 
and new processes 
and new products; through the abili- 
business with one-half the 
cash balance that would be required 


have 
constant 
properties; 


increased efficiency 


comparing of one 
development of 


ty to do 


in the banks if the various companies 
were segregated and in various other 
ways. 

He also described the welfare work 
which the Corporation constantly 
pursues in the interest of its em- 


ployes, saying: 


“We have built up to a large extent 
a feeling among our employes that 
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we have a disposition to regard and 
promote their interests, their welfare. 
I want to say in that connection that 
that feeling has made our men more 
efficient and more determined and 
more willing to do everything they 
can to promote the pecuniary interests 
of the Corporation; that furnishes a 


return in dollars and cents and is of 


Tie. IRON TRADE 


great economic value.” 

He told of the 
fund, the bonus system, pension sys- 
plan, and 


voluntary relief 
tem, stock subscription 
other similar features adopted by the 
Corporation for the benefit of its em- 
ployes. He told of parks and recrea- 
tion grounds made for them, and de- 
scribed how the Corporation has pro- 
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conditions for the 


vided sanitary 
workmen both in their homes and in 
the mills. 
“We have 
men as we have with our customers 
Judge 


co-operated with our 
and competitors,” continued 
Gary, “and it has paid big in dollars 
and cents, as well as in great satisfac- 


tion to ourselves.” 


Conflicting Views Harmonized 


internal 
Corporation, he 


Speaking of the opera- 
tions of the Steel 
said that the plan for its organization 
operated fairly well but was not as 
successful at the start as afterward. 
“We brought together a great many 
different companies and a great many 
different opinions 


were more or less diverse,” said Judge 


organizations and 


required a_ great deal of 


Gary. “It 
thoroughly 


patience and some time 
to organize these different forces and 
to overcome and change some of the 
policies which had been pursued by 
some of the companies previous to 
that time. Mr. Schwab was ill and 
away from New York a great deal 
We were deprived of his ability and 
his judgment and influence, and par- 
ticularly his influence with the Car- 
negie forces. Perhaps, if he had been 
here, we would not have agreed upon 
some questions. The executive com- 
mittee was intended to have charge of 
the business affairs of the Corpora- 
tion. Mr. Schwab had the right to 
preside at the directors’ meetings, and 
did, and was a very able and aggres- 
sive force, thoroughly committed to 
the policies of the Carnegie company, 
while Mr. perhaps I 
might include myself, had somewhat 
different notions in regard to these 
matters, and, all in all, the executive 
committee was not a practical suc- 
cess. Mr. Schwab was president and 
finance 


Roberts, and 


ex-officio chairman of the 
I was chairman of the ex- 


ex-officio 


committee. 
committee, and 
finance 


ecutive 
member of the commit- 
tee. Sometimes Mr. Schwab might 
might 


have one opinion and I 


have another, but I refer to these 
matters only as obstacles preventing 
the immediate and perfect success of 
the organization at the start. Then 
there were expressions made concern- 
ing the treatment of labor,’ or our 
competitors, which some of us did not 
approve, and it took time and patience 


” 


to overcome these obstacles. 


Judge Gary continuing said _ that 
when Mr. Schwab resigned, Mr. Corey 


was elected president, and the office 


of chairman of the board was created. 





Judge Gary was elected to that po- 
sition, and the chairman of the board 
and chairman of the finance commit- 
tee together had the power of the 
finance committee when it was not 
in session. At a later date, Judge 
Gary became chairman of the finance 
committee, and as time went by, and 
the officers of the subsidiary corpor- 
ations, their assistants or associates, 
became better acquainted with the of- 
ficials of the Steel Corporation and 
with the policies adopted, all nat- 
urally came into harmony and _ for 
eight or nine years there has been 
the very best harmony. 

“Everything,” said Judge Gary, “has 
been very satisfactory except for the 
fact that the government does not 
seem to think that we have done as 
much or as little as we ought, which- 
ever it is.” 

“Possibly both,” interrupted H. C. 
Colton, of government counsel. 
both,” 
Gary. “Of course I must admit that 


“Possibly admitted Judge 
we have made mistakes from time to 
time of various sorts, and our sub- 
ordinates sometimes have done things 
that we would rather they would not 
have done, that we would not have 
approved or would not have author- 
ized. I think for a good many years 
their management has been fair and 
good.” 

Judge Gary continued as follows: 
“Public 


the attitude of the president, discus- 


discussions of questions, 
sions in congress and in the newspa- 
pers and magazines have all had their 
effect upon us all. It has never been 
our policy or our practice to ignore 
or disregard or defy public senti- 
ment.” 

Asked as to whether the policies 
of the Steel 


strained trade or suppressed competi- 


Corporation had re- 


tion, Judge Gary said the effect had 
been quite the contrary. “These pol- 
icies,” he said, “have tended to devel- 
op trade, to extend trade, to foster 
competition and to prevent wrong 
and imposition of every kind.” 
Judge Gary submitted approximate 


figures showing the percentage of the 


country’s production controlled by the 
Steel Corporation in 1901 and 1911. 
He explained the figures were per- 
haps understated instead of overstat- 
ed in the Corporation’s favor. The 
figures were: 


1901 1911 


Commodity. per cent. 
All kinds of rails......... 60 56 
Ne FOES. bes. es. FF 65 
Heavy structural material. 62 47 
Plates and sheets.......... 65 46 
Merchant bars......... ; 21 
Tin “i: ee eee 61 


Welded — 
All steel wire rolled prod- 


tubes.... - 57 3/ 


Judge Gary testified that no plants 


were purchased by the Corporation 
for the purpose of dismantling them, 
and the very few properties pur- 
chased had been taken after the own- 
ers had urged the Corporation to 
buy, or at least requested it to do so. 
Concerning the purchase of the Un- 
ion Steel Co., Judge Gary said that 
one reason was that the Corporation 
was very desirous of the active par 
ticipation of H. C. Frick in its af- 
fairs. In December, 1902, at the time 
of the purchase, Mr. Schwab was sick 
and away. Mr. Frick was connected 
with the Union Steel Co. “Now,” 
“whether it is 


said Judge Gary, 


legitimate or not, these facts were 
important in considering the question 
as to whether we would take over the 
Union Steel. Mr. Frick, as an indi- 
vidual, was not in competition at all.” 

“Was the purchase made to elim- 
inate the competition of Union Steel 
or any owners known or reputed of 
the Union Steel at that time?” asked 
Mr. Lindabury. 

“It was not. It was agreed, as | 


remember, that some of those con 
nected with the companies, I should 
say including Mr. Donner and _ the 
Mellons, would not engage in com- 
peting business or in the steel busi- 
ness for a term of years. That pro- 
vision was quite usual in those days, 


and it was put in by the 


} lawyers 
but I doubt if it was ever considered 
States Steel 


by any of the 
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Anyhow, never 
and 


do 


Corporation. we 
never insisted 


think it 


thought of it 
and [| 


we 


upon it, not was 


ever observed.” 
“T object to that it 


based 


the 
observed 


statement 


was not unless on 
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some fact known to the witness,” in- 
terrupted Mr. Colton. 

He the for instance,” 
continued Judge Gary, “that the Mel- 
lons were interested in McClintic- 
Marshall, I think it which has 


Based on fact, 


is, 


Says Government Allegations Are 


Classifying as ridiculous the gov- 
ernment’s allegation that the Steel 
Corporation purchased the securities 
of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 


road Co. in order to put it out of the 
market asacompetitor,and giving oth- 
er interesting testimony regarding this 
purchase and other matters con- 
nected with the policies and develop- 
H. 
Gary again sat as a witness for the 
defense June 2. Under the questioning 
of Attorney R. V. Lindabury, of Steel 
took up ore 
the Cor- 


Superior 


ment of the Corporation, Judge E. 


Corporation counsel, he 
railroads of 
the 


described 


transportation 


poration in Lake dis- 


trict and the policy under 


which they are operated. They are 


employed, said Judge Gary, simply 


to overcome 
the 
shipping over even the largest trunk 


transportation problems 


which Corporation encounters in 


lines; they are at the disposal alike 
of the Steel Corporation and its com- 
petitors in moving ore from. the 


ranges. 

Advantages of Export 
the advan- 
both the Steel 
Corporation and its competitors as a 
the the 
has trade 


told about 


accrue to 


Judge Gary 


tages which 
which 
This 
is an important factor in enabling the 
to full 
and is of 


result of export trade 


former developed. 


Corporation run its mills at 


schedule, as well a source 


relief to its competitors. Regard- 
ing its ore reserves, Judge Gary said 
that the Corporation is not sufficient- 
ly fortified in this direction, and when 
the 


have to 


these give out Corporation will 


probably depend largely on 
the 


processes 


leaner ores, for economical 


use 


of which new will have to 


be disc: vered. 


Judge Gary began his testimony by 


giving the names of the Steel Cor- 
poration’s iron ore experts from the 
time of its organization. These 
were James Gayley, first vice 


president of the Corporation; Thomas 


F, Cole, the president of the 
Minnesota Iron Co., and_ various 
assistants at that time, like W. 
J. Olcott, J. Uno Sebenius, and 
others. Professor Hulst had been 
connected with the ore business and, 
Judge Gary thought, he continued 


for some time in that position. The 





Corporation never acquired any ore 
properties except upon the advice of 
these based their rec- 
upon their belief that 
the ore in question was necessary for 
adequately filling the future require- 
ments of the Corporation. 


experts, who 


ommendations 


Reserves Were Small 


At the beginning, said Judge Gary, 


he did not have his attention called 
to the comparative ore reserves of 
other steel manufacturing concerns 


very often; as time went by, however, 
the Corporation’s experts directed his 
attention more and niore in this direc- 
tion, and he became aware that many, 
if not most, of the Corporation’s com- 
petitors had larger reserves in 
proportion to their requirements than 
did the Corporation. 


f 


Ol 


ore 


Large bodies 
ore at the time were owned, said 
Gary, by the Cleveland-Cliffs 
Co., Pickands, Mather & Co., 
Oglebay, Norton & Co., M. A. Hanna 
& Co. Corrigan, McKinney & Co., 
Cambria Steel Co., Pennsylvania Steel 
Co., Republic Iron & Steel Co., and 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. At the 


Judge 
Iron 


time the present suit was filed, said 
the witness, the Pennsylvania Steel 
Co. had a supply sufficient to last 
hundreds of years, and the Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. the same; the Inland 
Steel, the Republic, Jones & Laughlin 
and Cambria also had much larger 


reserves, relatively, than the Corpora- 


tion. 


Railroads Necessary 
“The 


quired, 


Steel 
other 
railroads in 


States 
with its 


United 
along 


Corporation ac- 
two 
What 


ownership of 


properties 
important Minnesota. 
there the 
the Corporation 
been operated by the 
reference to 


ore 


occasion was for 


railroads by 


they 


these and how 


have Corporation 
the 


competitors?” 


or its subsidiaries with ser- 


vice of asked 


Mr. 


“They 


the Corporation’s 
Lindabury. ; 
have been 


operated as common 


who described 


added: 


and are 


Judge Gary, 
generally 


roads 


. pn . 
Carriers, said 


the railroads and 
“These 


the 


were 
the 
and 


necessary to 


success of Corporation’s iron and 


the transportation of 


the 


business, 
the 


delivered to 


ore 
: 1 
where they are 


lake. 


particularly 


docks, 
the 


Corporation 


from mines to 
the ships 
the 

reasons, first 


on They are 


neecssary to for 


two because they permit of 


continuous operation, that is, an  wuninter- 


rupted operation, which is very necessary to 
the economical use of the ore; and secondly, 
for purposes of separating and distributing 
the various kinds and characters and grades 
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been very actively engaged in the 


steel business and in competitive 
business with us, and also because 
of the fact that Mr. Donner became 
connected with Cambria Steel Co. 
several years ago.” 


Ridiculous 


of ore; in other words, to get the best use 
of the ore. So that it shall be handled to 
the best advantage cf the manufacturing com- 
panies it is essential that the control of these 
railroads shall he substantially the same as 
the control of the furnaces. Particularly it 
is necessary to have these railroads kept in 
the very best condition all, the time in order 
to utilize them to the best advantage. 

“A railroad owned by a company, unless 
able financially to keep it all the time in the 
nearest to perfect condition could not be util- 
ized anything like as well as these railroads have 
been used. Now, I said it was necessary for 
the railroad to be owned by the same in- 
terests as the United States Steel Corporation 
in order to have the furnaces get the best 
kind of treatment and the best conditions. 
I should modify that statement to this ex- 
tent: I think our railroad companies have 
the independents at all times and in 
all respects fwly as well as they have served 
the United States Steel Corporation interests. 
There has been no discrimination against 
independents in the slightest particular, so 
far as I know, and certainly we would not 
permit anything of that kind, if we knew it, 
and we have had no complaints of that kind 
to make us think that there has been any 
discrimination. 


served 


Not Possible In 


follows, 


Practice 


“Tt therefore, if some other com- 
pany, an outside independent company, owned 
this railroad and could and would serve our 
ships and our furnaces as well as our rail- 
roads do it, then there would be no differ- 
ence; but we know in practice that is not 
a practical position, positively. I have never 
found any other railroad in this country 
that could or would give us exactly the same 
treatment or approximately the same treat: 
ment. Unless there is a congestion in the 
freight’ business, as frequently occurs, we 
suffer materially at points by reason of the 
fact that independent including the 
very best, like the Pennsylvania railroad as 
a type, and others, do not and -cannot afford 
same facilities for the transportation 
products entire into the mills or out 


railroads, 


us the 
of our 
of the 

“We 
we have 


mills. 

have closed 

closed 
interrupted 


furnaces even, 
coke works, we 
and delayed and have 
compelled partially to interrupt our 
business by reason of the lack of railroad 
facilities, where we depended upon the ser- 
vice of independent railroads. Now, we know 
that having control 
Steel Corporation of 
railroads, have been able not only 
to furnish first class facilities and service to 
the independents, but also to ourselves, which 
we could not get in any other way by any 
other 
“In the early part of 1907, you took a lease 
from the Great Northern Ore Co—I think that 


down 
down 


our 
our 
have been 


been 


practical experience 
the United States 


by 
by 


these we 


means.” 


is the name—of certain ore properties in 
Minnesota, the lease being familiarly known 
as the Hill lease. Why did you do that?” 


“There was a body of ore which we es- 


timated to amount to about 250,000,000 
or 275,000,000 tons. Of course the estimates 
now are very much larger, running up into 
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600,000,000 or 700,000,000 tons. Our experts 
had been urging us to secure that ore, if 
possible, in order to furnish us with an 
adequate supply of ore for the necessities of 


the furnaces and mills in our business. The 
question had come up frequently for dis- 
cussion. We found our competitors were 
securing ore much more rapidly than we, in 
comparison; at least we believed that; had 
no doubt of it, Anyhow, considering our 
manufacturing capacity, we were convinced 
that we actually needed that ore, and I am 
sure at the present time we ought to have 
that and a good deal more tor our business.” 

“For instance, think of the Pennsylvania 
Steel Co. having 500 or 600 years’ supply of 
ore on hand, and the Bethlehem, I suppose, 
several hundred million tons of ore supply 
on hand, and other companies 50 or 60 years’ 
supply of ore, and we having 40. We 
haven’t enough; we ought to have more, and 
the result will be, of course, that we _ will 
have to come down to a very much cheaper 
grade of ore some time, sooner than we ought. 
We will perhaps be deficient unless we make 
discoveries that we do not know anything 
about now, as some others have been making 
the last few weeks, even months.” 

“Was there any difference of opinion among 
the directors of your company with regard 
to the advisability of taking the Hill lease 
at the price or rent offered?” 

“We decided to cancel the lease and gave 
notice of the cancellation because we found 
by practice the cost to us of concentrating 
ond utilizing these ores was very large, and 
larger than we had expected. Also, I may 
say, because it is a fact, we were to some 
extent influenced by the fact that in the re- 
port of the commissioner of corporations it 
wes claimed our ore reserves were so large 
as to be objectionable to the government, and 
tending toward securing or maintaining a 
menopoly in the iron and steel trade. We 
have never been disposed, as I think I said 
before, to ignore, certainly not to defy, any 
suggestion made by any department of the 
government concerning our management.” 

“Was the lease taken with any intent or 
purpose of effecting a monopoly in iron ore 
or anything else?’ 

“Tt was not.” 

“Was it taken with any intent or purpose 
of acquiring these ores beyond the Corpora- 
tion’s needs, in order to keep them out of 
the hands of competitors, present or pros- 
pective?” 

“No.” 

“Would the continued holding of these 
ores in connection with your other ore hold- 
ings give you a reserve for as large a num- 
ber of years as the average reserve of your 


competitors?” 
As to Southern Ores 


“No. In my previous answer I did _ not 
refer to the Tennessee company’s ores at 
all. I do not consider they come into com- 
petition, really, with the northwestern ores, 
the Minnesota and Lake Superior ores, because 


the markets are different. The Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad plant supplies a cer- 
tain market within a certain territory. That 
territory is large in extent, but limited in 
demand for the products. At some time we 
hope and expect that to be a very great 
market. It may be a long time in the 
future. The freight rates determine largely 


the market for any given product, and the 
question of territory of any particular market 
is susceptible of mathematical demonstration, 
by reason of the freight rates. The products 
of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 
cannot successfully compete with the otner 
markets, the northern markets; they never 








The Tennessee Purchase 


ing the Tennessee properties to eliminate their 


been of a speculative character. 


and he believed that the purchase of the 


to have the matter given very careful 


was worth over 50; that is my best judgment.” 
Frick was opposed to the purchase and 


the firm of Moore & Schley $5,000,000. 


$5,000,000 would 


& Schley except by the purchase of the Ten- 


said I would recommend the purchase at 90, in 


could not possibly get 


get through on the basis of 100 for the Ten- 
nessee stock, paid in Corporation bonds. 


with Mr. Morgan, proposing that the president 


with Mr. Frick, Judge Gary said an 


Morgan’s library. 
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the only man in this city, or anywhere else, 
who did or who could stand up at that time 
and by reason of his great strength and his 
wealth and his influence over the bankers and 
the confidence which they had in him, pre- 
vented utter demoralization, and he did that; 
he arose to that occasion as no man prob 
ably will ever rise again, I am not exag- 
gerating it; I cannot adequately express what 
he did and what the situation was at that 
time.” 

Judge Gary next related at length the story 
of the visit made by himself and Mr, Frick 
to Washington. The facts related were sub 
stantially as heretofore published. 


OBITUARIES 
The death of John Taylor, founder 
of the J. & J. Taylor Safe Works, 
Toronto, Ont., took place on May 


26, at the age of 84 years. Mr. Tay- 


lor was born in Perthshire, Scotland, 
but came to Toronto when a boy. 

T. Harry Huddleston, Philadelphia, 
manager of the American Radiator 
Co., died at his home in Ardmore, 


on May 24, of typhoid fever, after a 


short illness of two weeks. Mr. Hud- 
dleston was 35 years old and is sur- 
vived by his widow and a seven-year- 
old son. 

John Henry Ruwe, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., a partner in the firm of Ruwe 
Bros., iron and steel manufacturers, 
with offices at 765 Atlantic avenue, 


committed suicide recently at his 


home, 250 Garfield place, as a result 


of a prolonged illness. He was an 
enthusiastic yachtsman and two years 


ago was commodore of the Unqua 
Corinthian Yacht Club, at Amityville. 


William Whitworth, formerly iron 
works superintendent of the Fall 
River Iron Works plant at Fall River, 
Mass., and a native of Manchester. 
Eng., died recently at his home in 
Fall River, aged 76. 

Ambrose Barnaby Winslow, for 
many years engaged in  manufac- 


turing nails at what is known as the 


Forge Nail Factory, at Fall River, 
Mass., which suspended operations 


in 1864, died recently at his home in 


Fall River, aged 92. 


Men employed by the Russell, Burd- 


sall & Ward Bolt & Nut Works, Port 
Chester, N. Y., are on strike. They ask 
a union shop, 25 per cent wage increase 
and a nine instead of a ten-hour day. 


A contract has been awarded to the 


H. Wales Lines Co., Meriden, Conn., 
for the construction of large exten- 
sions to the plant of the Yaie & Towne 
Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn., manufac- 
turers of hardware specialties. One of 
the new buildings will be three stories 
in height and 245 x 296 feet; the other 
six stories in height and 50 x 200 feet. 
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Interviewing the President 
(Continued from. page 1277) 


are put at him. When he feels free to 
answer them, he does so with carefully 
worded, expressive sentences, easily un- 
derstood. If he is not familiar enough 
with the question asked him, he says 
so in the fewest possible words, and 
often 
give the desired information. If the 
question is one on which he thinks it 
not good policy to talk, he again says 
so. Some of the newspaper men insist 
he is artful in his replies. Others say 
it is not artfulness, but mere civility, 
claiming he responds tolerantly to any 
and all questions, where many a pre- 
vious president would either have been 
brusque in his reply, or his well known 
opposition to what he might consider 


impertinent questions would prevent 
their being asked. 
Californian anti-alien legislation has 


been asked about more than any other 
single subject in recent interviews with 
the president, although it is a delicate 
issue, and the president in his answers 
has denoted that he does not mean to 
overstep the bounds of diplomacy. 
Other questions asked the president 
nowadays pertain to Panama _ canal 
tolls, the civil bill, patronage, 
the lobby, the relations between Mex- 
ico and the United States, the tariff, 
currency legislation and naval arma- 
ment. Inquiries about some of these 
matters are asked with the belief, if 
not knowledge, that they cannot be 
answered concretely. 


sundry 


The average interview with the pres- 
ident by newspaper men lasts something 
like 15 minutes. When it is over, he 
bids them a cheery good day and re- 
sumes his task on the nation’s business. 
Not long ago he was asked to have his 
picture taken with the newspaper men. 
Grabbing his hat, he quickly announced 
his readiness and the group went out 
to the lawn.on the south side of the 
White House and the picture was taken. 
After it was over, the president mingled 
and chatted with the newspaper men 
and seemed reluctant to return to his 
office and work. 

In order that both the morning and 
evening newspapers of thecountry may 
have an even chance at getting first in- 
terviews from the president, he meets 
press representatives in the morning each 
Monday and in the afternoon each 
Thursday, provided there is nothing 
which requires his attention at these 
times. 

Unless permission is given by him, 
the time-honored custom of never quot- 
ing the president direct is observed. 
On one occasion President Wilson gave 
consent to being quoted direct. That 
was when he explained his reason for 


expresses regret that he cannot. 
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appearing before the house and senate 
as a joint body to deliver his address 
calling the special session of congress. 


Nothing at all of the spectacular is 
seen in President Wilson, unless in- 
deed his very unostentation itself makes 
him appear so. To enter his presence 
is precisely like appearing before any 
wide-awake, plain business man. 

His actions and dress give this im- 
pression. His humorous side fs un- 
questionably cultivated more than that 
of the average business man. Now and 
then he corrects himself for over-jest- 
ing, finding himself doing it in regard 
to grave subjects, but at the same time 
appreciating the seriousness of the topic 
under way. It is not that he aims his 
humor at the subject itself, but rather 
it is to offset a too serious 
aspect. 


meant 


Only during the past 10 or 12 years 
has the. press been given general recog- 
nition by chief executives. A little over 
a decade ago to see the president fre- 
quently was out of all question, and 
some who have occupied the highest po- 
sition in the land were anything but 
cordial in their relations with the cor- 
respondents. 


President Cleveland’s Views 


President Cleveland was especially 
difftult to approach. He had no scru- 
ples in expressing his contempt for 
the press, and never for an instant en- 
tertained the idea of receiving news- 
paper men regularly. He objected to 
being “spied” upon, as he expressed it 
and in anaddressatthe Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition in St. Louis, then out 
of office some seven years, paid his 
compliments to the newspapers as be- 
ing “meddlesome and __ scandalous”. 
Newspaper correspondents still in 
Washington who have seen a number 
of administrations pass say they recall 
ever given 
and of the 


only one detailed interview 
out by President Cleveland, 


two publications for which it was in- 
tended, one was a foreign paper, The 
London Chronicle. The other paper 


was The Boston Globe. To A. Maurice 
Low goes the distinction of having ob- 
tained this interview. President Har- 
rison was a veritable sphinx when it came 
to getting news. As inaccessible as Mr. 
Cleveland, he was also of an aristo- 
cratic bearing, which bordered on boor- 
ishness, according to correspondents 
who shared the general denial of an 
audience with him. Going back to the 
days of President Hayes, imaugurated 
in 1877, organization of mews service 
was in an embryonic stage, and was a 
sort of hit-and-miss matter, and affairs 
of national not handled 
so freely as they are today. The ob- 
taining of news from a president then 


import were 
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depended in part on the locality from 
which the president came, and papers 
of Ohio, especially those of Cincinnati, 
were able to get material from Presi- 
dent Hayes where other papers failed. 
It was largely a game of favoritism, an 
element which has not been denied its 
part in the past decade, by the way, 
but insignificant now to what it was. 
Being an Ohioan, President Hayes gave 
out information to papers of that state. 
This explains the success of the old 
Cincinnati Gazette, owned by Richard 
Smith, in getting presidential news 
from the industrious Henry V. Boyn- 
ton, its correspondent. Presidents Gar- 
field and Arthur were not fruitful news 
sources by any means. 

President Roosevelt, it is readily re- 
called, was a fountain of news. His 
clever system of seeing that some big 
story “broke” for Monday morning pa- 
pers, which ordinarily suffer from a 
dearth of news, is well known beyond 
newspaper circles. While he never saw 
newspaper men regularly, he was seen 
almost daily, or practically as often 
as it was desired by newspaper men. 
It was a common thing for him to call 
“the boys” into the executive office and 
give out a typical Rooseveltian story 
with its crisp, pungent statements. 

To the martyred McKinley kindly re- 


membrances cling in the minds of 
Washington correspondents. He was 
unusually democratic. 

“Was he easily approached?” said 


an old-time correspondent, with ill-con- 
cealed surprise, when asked that ques- 
tion regarding Mr. McKinley. “Well, 
indeed he was, God bless him. We 
went in and saw him whenever we felt 
like it, and he was always good to us. 
If we did not feel like going to the 
White House, why, we called him up 
by ’phone, and if he was not busy 
with something important, he talked 
right back and told us what we wanted 
to know, if he possibly could do it 


without sacrificing diplomacy.” One 
correspondent recalls that some senators 
complained that President McKinley 
showed preference to seeing news- 
paper men rather than the senators 
themselves. 


It is easily imagined that President 
Taft, with his well known genial na- 
ture, was a source of delight for cor- 
respondents, who say he was as readily 
interviewed as was President McKinley, 
even by the rather undignified system 
of using the ‘phone. Almost any after- 
noon he was good for an interview, if 
the correspondents cared to see him. 

John Boyle, of The Wall Street Jour- 
nal, is the oldest of the 200 Washing- 
ton correspondents in point of ‘sétvice, 
who is still active in the field of the 
nation’s capital, -and has rounded out 
a little more than 30 years. 
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Practical Value of Microscope 
(Continued from page 1307) 
metals, and in determining when an 
eutetic alloy of iron and carbon are 


produced. By an _ eutetic alloy is 
meant an intimate mixture of two ele- 
ments without any precipitation or 


separation of either during solidifica- 
tion. 

The microscope may be used to ex- 
amine the head of a rail, the tread of 
a wheel, the face of a roll, the sur- 
face of a die, to see the effect of 
crushing, the flow metal and the 
abrasion. 

An investigator must be too 
ready to condemn a of steel 
or iron because he has noticed some- 
thing in its structure which does not 


of 


not 


piece 


look like the remainder. Wrought 
iron always carries streaks of slag, 
steel may show small _ segregated 
areas, small seams on the surface or 


small pockets filled with slag and ox- 
ides. Any moderate sized casting or 
forging will show a coarser structure 
at the center than at the edges, due 
to a different rate of cooling or work 
received, but none of the appearances 
given that the has lost 
its practical value and is unfit for use. 


indicates metal 


The investigator must be able to 
properly interpret the results and to 
keep in mind that conclusions are 


best drawn from a rapid examination 
of from 50 to 100 tests, rather than 
from the examination of two or three. 
As a large number of tests are more 
than a few, the speed and 
cost at they can be produced 
are important. No directions be 
given for quickly 
men, as these vary with the material, 
but machine work 
other filing a flat 
surface and 15 
sufficient to 


valuable 
which 
can 
obtaining a speci- 
when secured, no 
than chipping 
should 


or 
be 
should 


necessary, 


minutes labor be 


file, grind, polish and etch a_ speci- 


men, except for special purposes. 
must compete 
other 


Metallography with 
chemical, mechanical 
in the shops or laboratories, and that 
test, will furnish the most in- 
formation in the shortest 
at the 
preference. 
The carbon 
has been slowly cooled is shown ap- 
proximately, only, by the microscope, 
but the exact composition must always 
be determined by analysis. 
Physical properties deter- 
mined by mechanical Proper 
hardening of a tool, good case-hard- 
ening, decarbonized the sur- 
face, surface cracks, seams 
or laps and depth of cementation are 


or tests 


which 
time and 


least cost, will usually have 


content of steel which 


chemical 
are best 

tests. 

skin on 


cavities, 


better and more quickly shown by 
the appearance of a fractured sur- 
face to the eye, and by tests of the 
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hardness with a file, scleroscope, or 
some other form of hardness test. 

An etching or pickling test of a 
full-sized object will show blisters, 
seams, easily-corroded areas, and slag 
inclusions much better than a micro- 
specimen, and, in addition, has the 
advantage of permitting an inspection 
of the entire object. Blow-holes, pipes, 
detailed fractures, depth of chill, con- 
dition of the center of malleable iron, 
improper annealing, imperfect weld- 
ing are best shown full size. A 
crushed or rail, or a_ bearing 
carrying a heavy load is examined 
as a whole, either before or after 
etching. Sulphur and _ phosphorus 
printing is easily executed and shows 
segregation of these elements. 
is shown by the fibrous appear- 
of the fracture of a tensile test. 
unlikely that micro-examina- 
supplant regular shop test, 


worn 


the 

Slip 

ance 
It is 


tion will 
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or that metallographic specifications 
will be included in future 
tions, as they could not compete, nor 
are the results as convincing in most 
So much can be 


specifica- 


cases as other tests. 
learned an intelligent 
analyses, fractures, structure, hardness 
and various physical and mechanical 
tests that the microscope is best used 
to verify, if possible, what is already 


by study of 


known. 

Prof. 
specimens of 
but differently 
differ in facts that 
they are of the same but dif- 
ferently treated and possessing def- 
inite properties had to be determined 
by chemical and other tests and not 
by the microscope. 

The micro-photograph has been the 


three 
composition, 
While they 


Sauveur has shown 
the same 
treated. 
the 


steel, 


appearance, 





‘fort has been 
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principal method used to date in re- 
A few attempts have 
been made to report the percentages 


porting results. 
micro-constituents in the same 
that a chemical analysis is 

Photographs are costly and 
require considerable labor in their 
production. When finished, they are 
only of comparative value, as no ef- 
made by different in- 
standardize the mag- 
nification, the etching medium, and 
the illumination, all of which pro- 
duce great differences in the photo- 
graphs and render comparisons diffi- 
cult, 

A report of a micro-examination 
of a steel should be accompanied by 
the analysis and results of mechan- 
ical tests, in order that an improve- 
ment in quality may be made, or a 
mistake in the manufacture or heat 
treatment corrected. Those who re- 
ceive such reports be able to 
intelligently interpret micro 
sults. 


of 
manner 
reported. 


vestigators to 


must 
the re- 


Ore Reserves of Future 


“Eastern Range” 
was the topic of a paper read before 
the and Steel Insti- 
tute by George A. St. Clair, Duluth, 
an authority the Mesabi ranges. 
He described the known districts and 
the character of their and re- 
ferring to the early days of mining, 
said: 

“There was no effort made to save 
the soft hematite which formed the 
larger quantity of the good ore then 
showing. This was wasted, being of- 
ten used as roadmaking material. 
Think of it! Thousands that 
would analyze from 60 to 64 per cent 
iron, called useless simply 
the furnaces of that day 
the hard varieties. 

“Qur superabundance of these ores is 
such that cannot only supply our 
own wants but the wants of the world 
for the next thousand years”. In sup- 
port of this bold statement, he pointed 
out the existence of a range in north- 
ern Minnesota unknown to the govern- 
ment geological 
contains 


Mesabi Magnetic 


American Iron 


on 


ores, 


of tons 
because 
demanded 


we 


map-makers as_ yet 
“over 6,000,000,000 tons 
36 per cent 
course, much 
Large as this 
would not sur- 
doubled by 


which 
of ore, averaging about 
many samples, of 
lower, as well as higher. 
mass of material is, it 
prise me were it to be 
actual work. 

“This ore can be used by either met- 
allizing or sintering—both methods have 
their advocates. * * * It is promised 
and expected that a standard ore ot 
at least 63 per cent natural will be the 


iron, 


product derived from the magnetite, 
giving the furnace an ore the equal 
of that used in the days of old. 
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Office of Tue Iron Trave Review, 


Prince’s Chambers, Corporation St., 
Birmingham, Eng., May 24. 

Pig Iron—The pig iron market 
continues in an abnormal condition 


with great uncertainty as to the fu- 
ture. The prices at Cleveland speak 
eloquently as to the artificial condi- 
tion of things. The latest quotation 


is 69s 6d ($17.02) for prompt sales 
with 60s 9d for July and_ three 
months. This shows an entire absence 
of confidence as to the future, abso- 
lutely destructive of forward  bus- 
iness. At the same time, the fact 
that “bears” are obliged to pay such 


high figures, shows how close to the 
danger line they have been operating. 
state of affairs, there 
is no. material addition to 
which now stand 236,500 tons. There 


Even with this 
i stocks, 


are signs in the Midlands that mak- 
ers and buyers are coming a little 
together. They are a little readier 


to contract, and buyers having pulled 
the extent of 8s or 
10s below the maximum are now open 


down prices to 


to negotiate for moderate amounts; 
but 
Steel-making 
the 


there is 


there is no heavy contracting. 


have not shared 


other 


irons 


weakness of brands, and 


some difficulty in obtaining 
prompt supplies, while there are prac- 
stocks. still a 
great demand at Barrow-in-Furness in 


So 


tically no There is 


respect of foreign requirements. 


far, the conclusion of the war has 
not brought the slightest assistance 
to the pig iron market. The only 
element helping to keep up prices is 
the very high selling rate of fuel. 
New contracts have been arranged 


at prices from 6d to Is above those 
of last The 
mand for steel is so great that hema- 
tites would seem to be secure of a 
fairly sound position for the rest of 
the year. 

Finished 


branches of 


year. prospective de- 


and Steel. — All 
iron and trade 
This is quite 
usual where pig iron has led the way 
in the Natur- 
ally, all finished ma- 
terial demand their full share of what- 
ever 


Iron 
the steel 
are showing weakness. 
downward direction. 
consumers of 
reductions made. In 
has actual- 
are 
and 
fallen to 


are 
ordinary common iron, this 


being 


ly happened. Unmarked bars 
quite 10s 


the commonest 


below what they were, 


have 


brands 
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an even greater extent, for the sim- 
ple reason that the nut and bolt- 
making centers are being flooded with 
common No. 2 and No. 3 Belgian 
iron. The demand for best 
as strong as ever, especially for ship 
building, cables and railway work. 
The gas-strip trade is being severely 
affected by strikes in the tube trade. 
Labor unrest has never been so prev- 


iron is 


alent in the Birmingham and South 
Staffordshire district. For months 
past, half a dozen works at a time, 


one group after the other, have been 
closed down through strikes. At pres- 
ent the tube trade is completely stag- 
nant, owing to a demand by the men 
for the minimum wage of 23s for 
unskilled labor, and 10 cent 
on pieceworkers’ “wages. 

The galvanized sheet trade 
tinues decidedly quiet, with sales at 
the unremunerative figure of £11 10s. 
The tin plate trade continues 
tremely quiet with at least 140 mills 
idle. 


The steel business continues very 
active, the rail mills both in the north 
of England and South Wales having 
plenty of business, but order books 
are becoming depleted, and the anx- 
for the future, 
constant reductions on 


per rise 


con- 


ex- 


combined with 
the 
are working irresistible effects on the 
steel market. A meeting has already 
been arranged to take place in 


don to consider prices. 


iety 
continent 


Lon- 


GERMAN IRON TRADE 


3erlin, May 22.—German metallurgy 
is not in a too. happy condition. The 
latest information from the iron cen- 


ters is to the effect that the tendency 
of the the bril- 
liant. 
ers to 


market is reverse of 
The 
commit themselves 
for months is 


suming a very marked character, and 


unwillingness of consum- 


which has 


been obvious now as- 
producers find themselves within easy 
sight of the period when the orders 
that hand 
been worked up. The prices for fin- 


they have on will have 


ished materials are gradually though 


continuously shading off; but low 
prices do not enlist anything like a 
response from buyers. Steel and bar 
plates have been the subject of a 
further reduction on the Dusseldorf 
market. Bars are to be had in the 


Rhine Westphalian district at 112-113 








marks ($26.32-$26.5514) per ton (2,240 
pounds). 

Contracts have been renewed for 
the supply of iron ore to the Silesian 
factories by the Siegen Mining Syn- 
dicate. This is for three years. The 
are very satisfactory for the 
mine owners both in regard to price 
and the quantities to be furnished. 
This would appear to indicate that 
although the market appears to be in 
an unhealthy state, there is a_ thor- 
oughly good undertone. 


BELGIAN IRON TRADE 


Brussels, May 22.—The statement 
published of furnaces alight in Bel- 
gium and Luxemburg on May 1 shows 
that out of a total of 55, 52 were 
alight and three idle. This compares 
with a total of 50 in 1912, of which 
45 were alight and five idle on the 
corresponding date. 


terms 


AUSTRIAN IRON TRADE 


Vienna, May 22.—The Ungarische 
Kanonen Fabrik Co., namely, the 
Hungarian Gun Factory Co., it is pro- 
jected shall be established in Buda- 
Pesth, to which end the Hungarian 
Finance Minister Teleszky has de- 
posited in the chamber of deputies a 
project of law to facilitate the crea- 
tion of the establishment. The orig- 
inal capital will be 13,000,000 marks, 
of which the Hungarian government 
will take 7,000,000 and the already 
Skodawerke, of Pilsen, 
Austria’s great arms factory, will take 
4,000,000, while 2,000,000 of the capital 
will be allocated to the Skodawerke as 
compensation for the experience, man- 
agement, patent rights, etc. which 
they will introduce to the concern. 
The co-operation of Krupps, of Essen, 
in the conduct of the concern is as- 
sured. 


well-known 


RUSSIAN IRON TRADE 


Kharkoff, May 21—Some factories 
have begun to sell pig iron for 1914 at 
67-68 copecks (33%-34 cents) per 
pood of 36 pounds in large parcels. 
At the present factories are. 
busy preparing special iron and steel 
for tanks and boilers in consequence 
of the enormous demands on the part 
of the and railway depart- 
ments. 


time, 


marine 


There is a great shortage of 
crude iron. 














chairman of the 


JUDGE E. H. GARY, 


Steel Corporation, will sail for Europe about 
July 2. 

ANDREW CARNEGIE sailed from New 
York last week to spend several months at 
his Scotland estate. 

L. WENK, secretary and treasurer of the 
United States Reduction Co., South Chicago, 


recently left for Europe. 

T. P. MARSHALL recently retired as su- 
perintendent of the stations of the Toronto 
Electric Light Co., Toronto, Ont. 

H, KOPPERS, president of H. 
Co., builders of coke 
sailed for Germany on June 2, 

W. E. BERB 
the Minnequa 
Colo., of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co 

J. J. STONE has been elected president of 
Mountain Mining Co., Duluth, 


Koppers 


Chicago, oven plants, 


has been appointed chief 


engineer of works, Pueblo 


the Iron 
resigned. 


Minn., succeeding William Brown, 

WILLIS N. CONGER has been elected 
president of the Owego Bridge Co., Owggo, 
N. Y., and Henry Gunn, secretary and treas- 
urer 

THOMAS J. DRUMMOND, president of 
the Lake Superior Corporation, is seriously 
ill in the Presbyterian hospital, Montreal, 
(ue. 

S. H. CHAUVENET has resigned as man 
ager of the Berkshire Iron Works, Sheridan, 
Pa. The furnace has been shut down for an 


indefinite period, 

S. F. FORTNER, a foreman 
Bolt & Works, 
ployed by company for a 


of the London 
Ont., em- 
number of 


Hinge Toronto, 
that 


has resigned. 


years, 
JAMES R. VANDYCK, of the Vandyck- 
Churchill Co.,, New York City, has gone to 


England 


Europe for a stay of two months in 
and on the continent 

G. A. RODMAN, former inspector of 
bridges for the New Haven & Hartford 
railroad, has been appointed general super- 
visor of bridges and buildings. 

B. W. PHARIS, recently appointed super- 
intendent of the Erie Engine Works, Erie, 
Pa., was formerly superintendent of the Can- 
ada Foundry Co., Toronto, Ont. 

K. GOLDENBERG has resigned hs po- 
sition with the Colorado Springs Iron & Met- 
al Yard Co., Colorado Springs, Colo. Col. 
L. Silver will manage the business. 


G. H. NEUMEISTER was elected president 


of the Lyons Machine & Mfg. Co., Muskegon, 
Mich., recently. He will assume active man 
agement of the affairs of the company. 

W. CRASTS, metallurgist, president of the 
Crucible Steel Forge Co., Cleveland, has left 
for an extended tour of Europe He expects 
to visit the leading electric steel plants. 

R. R. BARRINGER, Tampa, Fla., has re 
signed from the Georgia Supply Co. and has 
bought an interest in the Gulf Iron Works 
Tampa, of which he has become sales man- 
ager. 

F. R. ELBERT has resigned as _ superin- 
tendent of Bowes, Jamieson, Ltd., iron found- 


ers, Hamilton, Ont., to accept a position with 


the Ohio Foundry & Mfg. Co., Steubenville 
Ohio. 

MAXWELL W. SCOTT, formerly with 
the Commonwealth Electric & Supply Co. 


Pittsburgh, has been appointed manager of 
the Penn Machinery & Equipment Co., Oli- 
ver building, Pittsburgh. 

JOHN N. WILLYS, president of the Wil 
lvs-Overland Co., Toledo, O., the Garford 
Co., Elyria, O., and the Gram Motor Truck, 


Lima, ©., has announced the appointment of 


George W. Bennett as general manager of 
his interests, 
HOWARD JAMES 
of the Matoaca 
meeting of stockholders 
ee 


Martin 


president 
Va., 


and di- 


was elected 


sridge Co., Petersburg, 
recent 
Dr. 
William W. 
Old, treasure: 
SAMUEL B. SHELDON, 
president of the new plant of the Minnesota 
Steel Co., Duluth, of the United States 
Steel Corporation, is a well-known _ steel 
works manager. His some 
years as general superintendent of the Lacka- 
Steel Co., from 1903 to 1909, espe- 
gained him prominence among the 
the industry. During 
1909, he general 
Saucon the 
that has 
with his 
Bethlehem, 


in a 
vice president, 


John W. 


rectors, Jones is 


secretary and 


recently elected 


connection for 


wanna 
cially 
executives of 
the 
superintendent of the 
Steel Co. 

consulting engineer, 
117. Church 

Sheldon 
Steel 


technical 

was 
plant of 
time, he 


practically year of 


Bethlehem Since 
been a business 
street, 


address at 
Pa, Mr. 
the 

graduating 


resumes an association 


Corporation of former years. 


the Massachusetts In- 


with 


After from 





SAMUEL B. SHELDON 


Stitute of Technology in 1889, where he took 


a special course in chemistry, he became as- 


sistant chemist of the Milwaukee Works of 
the Illinois Steel Co. From 1890 to 1892 he 
was chief chemist of the Otis Steel Co., 
Cleveland, and from 1892 to 1899, superin- 
tendent of the Bessemer and open-hearth de- 
partments of that company. He then went 
to the Joliet works of the Illinois Steel Co., 


general superintendent 
held the 
Nove mber, 

Steel 


assistant 
then 


where he was 


for two years and position of 
1903, 
Co. 
Mass., 


member of the 


superintendent until 


the 


general 
he went to Lackawanna 
Sheldon 
1868. He is a 
Mechanical 
Iron 


when 
Mr. 


Aug. 31, 


was born in Manchester, 
Engineers 


Steel 


American Society of 


and of the American and Insti- 
tute, 
GEO. W. MOORE, 


organized Reading 
known in 


the newly 


Pa., 


president of 
Casting Co., Reading, 
is well foundry circles, having, for 
, 


15 years, 


the J. W. 


responsible position with 


Philadelphia. H. 


occupied a 


Paxson Co. of 








Claude Bell, secretary and treasurer of this 
company, was formerly sales manager of the 
Stanley G. Flagg Co., of Stowe, Pa. 


E. B. ROUSE, recently appointed superin- 
tendent of the Lawrence Foundry Co., Mon- 
treal, Ont., was formerly foundry superintend- 
ent of the casting shop operated by the 
Canadian Fairbanks Co., Sherbrooke, Que. 

R. M. BUNDY, who has been associated 
with Frank L. Crobaugh, Cleveland, for the 
past 15 years, in chemical and metallurgical 
work, has been named treasurer and manager 
of the newly organized Frank L. Crobaugh 
Co, 

C. T. FAIRBAIN, southern manager of the 
& Steel rapidly im- 


injuries 


Republic Iron Co., is 


proving from reecived in a_ recent 
expects to return 


the 


accident, and 


Birmingham 


automobile 


to his office at within next 
few wecks. 


JOSEPH CHIDLEY, 


of motive power of 


superinten- 
Shore & 
railroad, that H. 
been appointed supervisor 
headquarters in Cleveland, 
Hanson, promoted. 


assistant 
the Lake 
advises 


dent 
Michigan Southern 
W. Gardner has 
of materials with 
to succeed F. H. 


FRANK REID, formerly in charge of the 
foundry department of the Northern Engi- 
neering Co., Fort William, Ont., will engage 


Catherines, Ont. 
Engineering Co., 


in business for himself in St. 


3efore joining the Northern 


Mr. Reid was employed by the Copp’s foun- 
dry. 

W. R. SWEANEY has been engaged to 
succeed Parker Kemble as sales manager of 
the Toronto Electric Light Co., Toronto, 
Ont. The appointment was made by General 


Manager Fleming, of the Toronto Railway & 
Electric Light systems. Mr. Kemble has 
moved to Cincinnati. 


J. W. H. HAMILTON, of Hamilton & 


Hansel, consulting engineers, New York City, 
has gone to Europe for a stay of several 
months. He will supervise the _ installation 


of a Greenawalt sintering plant in Italy and 
assist in laying out similar plants in other 
countries. 

C. L. DAKE has been appointed assistant 
professor of geology and mineralogy in the 
Missouri School of Mines. He has served 


as instructor in the University of Wisconsin 
and at Williams College, and has had exten- 
sive experience in geological field work in 
the Lake Superior district. 


general foreman 
the Toledo 
seven years, 


CHARLES E. CROUSE, 
department of 
Co. for the past 
position and will 
Cleveland. Mr. 
silver tea set by 


in the bridge 
Bridge & 
resigned his 
home at 
handsome 


Crane 
has return to 


his former Crouse 


was presented a 
his fellow employes last week. 

JOHN McHUGH has been appointed as- 
sistant superintendent of the Farrell works 
of the American Stéel & Wire Co., succeed- 
ing Frank Phillips, who resigned to engage 
in other business. He has been an employe 
of the company several years and is presi- 
dent of the Farrell city council. 

MORGAN BEVAN, formerly inside super 
intendent of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal 
& Iron Co.’s Mt. Carmel district, who was 
recently transferred to the Gilberton district, 
was tendered a farewell banquet at the Ex- 
change hotel at Locust Gap, Pa. Mr. Bevan 
was presented a handsome gold watch and 
fob. 


chief engineer of the 


J. M. KELLER, 


rolling mill and special machinery department 
of the William Tod Co., Youngstown, O., has 
resigned to become chief engineer of the 
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June 5, 


Otis Steel Co., Cleveland. He has been suc- 
ceeded in his old position by Wyman Eaton, 
Pittsburgh, formerly employed by Julian Ken- 
nedy, blast furnace engineer. 

CHARLES BURGESS, founder and proprie- 
tor of the Cyclops Steel Works, Titusville, Pa., 
has given practically a life study to the mak- 
ing of tool steel, having conducted the works 
at Titusville for about 30 years, and for many 
years previous at other places. Although Mr. 
Burgess has lived the allotted time of man, he 
is still on the job, active and well. 

L. J. HAMMOND, 


manager of the 


treasurer and general 


Strong, Carlisle & Hammond 


Co., Cleveland, has just returned from a ten 
weeks’ pleasure trip, mainly in southern Cali- 
fornia. While there Mr. Hammond = spent 
some time with Mr. Thew, president of the 
Thew Automatic Shovel Co., Lorain O., who 
owns a large ranch of several thousand 


acres in the orange belt of California. 


WILLIAM KEPPLEMAN, Reading, Pa., 
who for the past 31 years has been fore- 
man of the Mt. Penn Stove Works, and 
latterly of the Reading Stove Works, was 
tendered a farewell banquet by the man- 
agement of the two companies, at the Im- 
perial Cafe, The dinher was private and 
the guests were heads of departments and 
co-workers with whom he had been con- 
nected since his advent into the stove in- 
dustry in 1881. His former employers pre- 
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senied him a gold watch and chain as a 


token of* their appreciation of his long and 
faithful service, Mr. Keppleman will leave 
Reading shortly to take up his _ residence 


in San Francisco, with his son, Elwood Kep- 
pleman, who is with the Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. 


FRANK V. EVANS, Alabama state examt- 


ner of public accounts, has filed his resig- 
nation in order to accept a position as ac- 
countant for the Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Co., Birmingham, Ala. Mr. Evans 


has been an examiner for two years. He 


was formerly a newspaper man, being at 
one time one of the publishers of the Bir- 
mingham Age Herald and later edited the 
Walker County News at Jasper. He was 


also mayor of Birmingham for one term. 


W. W. COLEMAN has been appointed 
sales engineer in the railway sales depart- 
ment of the Edison Storage Battery Co., 
Orange, N, J. After graduation from the 
Park Institute at Pittsburgh, Mr. Coleman 
was employed by the Westinghouse Electric 


& Mfg. Co., and later was designer for the 
chief engineer of the Cambria Steel Co. For 
the past 12 years, Mr. Coleman has been 
employed in the designing, engineering and 


construction departments of the Union Switch 
& Signal Co. 
JOHN F. JACKSON, vice-president of the 


Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Co., Milwaukee, 


1321 


left for South America with officials of the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., to inspect the new iron 
mines opened by the’ Bethlehem interests at 
El Tofo, Chile, and to design the dock and 
transportation facilities to be constructed 
there. Mr. Jackson designed several of the 


largest ore docks in the world, situated at 
Duluth and Superior, and Marquette, Mich., 
and a large number of the coal, handling 
plants in Milwaukee. Mrs. Jackson accom- 
panied him on the trip, which will last 
about three months. 

STANLEY MAYALL, of the Armstrong 


Machinery Co., was recently elected chairman 
for the Inland Empire district of the United 
Metal Trades Association, of the Pacific 
coast, with offices at Spokane, Wash, Fred 
Ehlers of the Pacific Iron Works was elected 
vice chairman and B. B. Truett, of the’ Hal- 


lidie Co., treasurer, For the Oregon dis- 
trict, with offices at Portland, Ore., H. B. 
Harris of the Harris Ice Machine Co. was 


elected chairman, Fred Hesse, of the Hesse- 
Martin Iron Works, vice chairman and H, 
T. Clark, of the Portland Iron Works, treas- 
urer. For the Washington district, with of- 
fices at Seattle, Wash. L. H. Roe, of the 
Westerman Iron Works, was elected chair- 
man, A. N, Walsted, of the Walsted Ma- 
chine & Electric Co., vice chairman, and H. 
T. Hendricks, of the Hendricks Mfg. Co., 
treasurer. 





BALTIMORE, MD.—The Edward Renne- 


berg & Sons Co., which operates a machine 
and boiler works, has moved into new quar- 
ters at Atlantic Warf, Boston street and 
Lakewood avenue. 

CHICAGO,.—The Lima Locomotive Cor- 


poration, Lima, ©O., has appointed G. H. 


Peabody to represent the company in west- 

ern territory. New 

at 520 McCormick 
CHICAGO. — 

& Machine Co., 


and 


offices have been opened 

building. 

The Scottdale 
Scottdale, Pa., 

coke-handling equipment, has 


Webster 


Foundry 
manufacturer 
of coal 
opened a sales office in the building, 
in charge of Karl Heim. 
CINCINNATI.—The Kaestner 
manufactures 


Co., 
and 


& Hecht 


of Chicago, which elevators 


office in 


lifts, will probably soon open an 
Cincinnati, with J. H. Mitchel, formerly with 
the Otis Elevator Co., in charge. 
COLUMBUS, O.—The Hayden Corbett 
Chain Co. is now running full capacity with 
a large number of orders on its books. 
HOUSTON, TEX.—The Houston Car 


been reorganized 


Wheel & 
with J. J. 


Machine Co. has 


Settegast Jr., at the head. George 


H. Hermann is vice president in the re- 
organization, Arthur J. Binz secretary and 
treasurer and Oliver K, Badhley manager. 


Officers of the directors, 


with C. S. 


company are the 
Doering, for- 
Wheel 


Settegast. George 


merly in charge of the St. Louis Car 


Co.’s superintendent. 


The 


foundry, is 


LORAIN, 0. American Shovel & 


Stamping Co. has orders on its books aggre- 
gating $750,000. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL.—The Nelson Valve 
Co., Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, has _ estab- 


lished a branch office at 415 San Pedro street, 
where the W. H. Gilbert Sales Co. will 
act as direct representative for the state of 
California. 


United Iron 
Caldwell 


LOUISVILLE, 
Works Co. has 


KY. — The 


entered suit against 


& Drake for $2,390.39, alleged balance due 
for material furnished in equipping the re- 
frigerating plant in the hotel Henry Wat- 


terson. 


MANHEIM, PA.—M. T. Williams, manager 


of the Bond Foundry & Machine Co., Man- 
heim, Pa., advises that his company is over- 
loaded with orders and that he believes the 


general condition of business is good, as evi- 
denced by the fact that the company’s products 
are shipped to all parts of the United States. 


MARSHALL, MICH. — Property of the 
New Process Steel has been sold at pub- 
lic sale to Franklin French. The plant had 
been in the hands of a receiver for 18 
months. Efforts to sell it at private sale 
had failed. 

NASHVILLE, TENN.—The Fort Bros. 
Foundry Co, advises the fire at its plant 
recently was trivial, the damage amounting 


to no more than $5. 


NAUGATUCK, CONN.—The Naugatuck 


Malleable Iron Co. has filed a certificate of 
dissolution. 
NEW CASTLE, PA. trick buildings on 


the property of the Carnegie Steel Co., at New 
thus removing the 
former wire 


Castle are being razed, 


last remnants of the nail and 
plant. 
NEW 
Works, 
office 


Iron 
York 
building 


CITY.—The 
moved its 
Terminal 


YORK 
Detroit, has 
from 1871 Hudson 
to 901 Woolworth building. 
NEW YORK CITY. 
the Penton Publishing Co., Cleveland, has 
from 1115 West Street 
503-504 of the same building. 

The Latshaw Bradley Co., 
building, Pittsburgh, has 


Murphy 
New 


The local office of 
moved building, to 
rooms 

PITTSBURGH. 
Sank 


district 


Peoples been 


agent for the Emery 
Pa., 


driven compressors. 


appointed 


Machinery Co., Bradford, manufacturer 
of gas engines and gas 


PITTSBURGH. Charles N. 
plant 


Hays, power 


engineer, and agent for automatic 


stokers and other power plant equipment, has 


moved his office to the First National Bank 

building from the Empire building. 
PITTSBURGH. — The Falk Co., Mil- 

waukee, Wis., manufacturer of helical her- 


ring bone gears, has opened a branch office 
at Pittsburgh, in charge of R. M. Rush, 2137 
building, who also is representing the 
Kerr Turbine Co,, Wellsville, N. Y. Within 
the last two years, the Falk company has 
built about 40 sets of gears for steam turbine 


Oliver 


work, including three 1,250-kilowatt sets for 
the Pennsylvania Salt Co., and last week 
took an order for two 3,000-horsepower 
Wuest helical herring bone gears and pin- 


ions for engine driven sheet mills for one of 


the large sheet manufacturers in the Pitts- 

burgh district. This will be the first in- 

stallation of its kind in America. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The W. P. Davis 


Machinery Co. has recently engaged to carry 
a line of machines manufactured by the St. 
Louis Machine Tool Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


ST. LOUIS.—The Laclede Steel Co., man- 
ufacturer of carbon steel bars for re- 
inforcing work, also angles and agricultural 
shapes, announces the appointment of Theo. 
Geissmann & Co., Inc., 72 W. Adams. 
Chicago, as its sales agents in the 


rail 


street, 
Central West. 


WEIRTON, W. VA.—D. M. Weir, presi- 


dent of the Phillips Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 
Weirton, has bought 19 acres in the new 
town of Weirton for a building company 
which has closed a contract for 25 six- 


room houses, equipped with all modem con- 
veniences, to be built immediately. A _ bal- 
timore concern is seeking particulars with a 
Weirton on ac- 
Pittsburgh dis- 


moving its plant to 
cheap fuel in the 


view to 
count of 
trict. 
WORCESTER, MASS. — The Anthony 
Screw Co, has filed a petition in bankruptcy, 
liabilities $28,134 and assets $25,939. 





Sibleyville, for the 


& Roofing Co., 
it completed some time ago a foundry and a 


line of the company is ornamental light posts. 





Summing up the business done and the prospects open in the machinery market at 
the close of May, the results are more favorable than at this time 


last year. The large 


interests continue to refrain from stocking up, buying only such single tools or small lots 
as are needed from time to time, but there is a sense of satisfaction m the probability 


that during these normally quiet weeks, legislation which is believed to 
tarding influence will be disposed of and the market will again become lively. 
ity of large lists from railroads is especially noticeable. 


have had a re- 
The scarc- 
Bids are going in on the gov- 


ernment inguiry, which will run into the hundred thousands of dollars. 


In New York, machinery trade sentiment appears 
to be better than the actual sales of the week would 
appear to justify, Orders, in the main, were for 
single or small lots of apparatus and these did not 
Deal- 


ers, however, are accustomed to inactive business at 


aggregate as large as during preceding weeks. 


this period. Local railroad and industrial corpora- 


tions bought a few machine tools, some of which 


were heavy machines and helped to swell the value 
of sales. The 
Electric Co. 


It is expected that the Lackawanna Railroad Co. will 


Pennsylvania railroad and General 


were the most prominent purchasers. 


distribute orders on the list of shop equipment now 
before the trade, very shortly. 


In Chicago, the volume of machinery business 


transacted during the past week has been consider- 
ably less than the average, but the rate at which 
showed no change from 
number of in- 


widely 


were received 
conditions. A 
quiries, calling for one or two tools, are 
distributed. The greater part of the Santa Fe re- 
quirements has been covered, purchases being split 
up among a number of Considering the 
condition of the market in general and the disposi- 


inquiries 


previous very good 


sellers. 


and operate 


A L A B A M A etc.; $100,000; by 





mills for the treatment 


tion of buyers to hold off, local dealers expect com- 
parative quiet for some weeks. 


In Cleveland, the machinery and machine tool 
dealers generally report a larger aggregate of 
business for the past month than during April. 
There were no large inquiries out,at any time 


during the month, and, as is the case at the present 
time, there was no particular cause to expect a very 
nevertheless, the returns for the 
The inquiry put out 


lively market; 
month were very satisfactory. 
by the Central Ohio steam shovel interest was en- 
tirely closed last month. There is no large inquiry 
before the market, although dealers express them- 
selves as believing the present month will show up 
as good as the month of May. The second-hand 
machinery market is brisk. 

In Cincinnati, there is practically no change in the 
machinery situation. The market is quiet, and orders 
are scattering and usually for machines or 
tools. This condition has prevailed for several weeks, 
with the outlook uncertain. Business among the 
machine tool manufacturers is not evenly 
divided, as some of the shops are fairly busy, while 
others are barely running. Mixing machinery is 
still the best in demand, and local plants manu fac- 
turing this kind have enough orders re- 
cently to keep them running several months. 


single 


very 


received 


of ores, Engineer J. J. Jessup estimated the 
R. Palmer, E. L. 70 


cost of this system at $700,000. 
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distribution of electric construction of 


to coal mines. kansas river near 


DECATUR.—The 
New 


Decatur Cornice 


Decatur, 


sidered by the 


Inc., advises District. 


a free bridge across the Ar- 
Pine Bluff 


J efferson 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
is being con- 6,000 and 7,000 


Free 


tween tons of steel, 
County Bridge 


will be opened by the board of public 


on June 11. The estimated cost of the 





for making miscellaneous iron work 
stairways, fire escapes, balcony rail- 
and elevator § inclosures. The newest 


ESCONDIDO.—An 
amount of 





PRESCOTT.—The Wymazona Mining & of a 








municipal water system, 
ARIZONA soni: 
$$ —_—_——— BERKELEY.—Plans 


high-pressure 


been incorporated to erect protection will be 


Co. has 





CALIFORNIA 


issue of 
$100,000, for 


for the 
water 
voted 





Delivery will be expected to start 
work on the erection of 


order that 


bonds to the : x . 
frame may begin sometime in August. 


the installation of a 





probable 


planning 


Started. 


Bids for furnishing be- 
used in the construction of the new city hall, 
to be used is in the neighborhood of $500,000 


in July, in 
the steel 





will be voted upon Sunk 





establishment 
for fire 
City 


system DENVER.—A bond issue of 


upon soon. been voted for the 


construction of the 
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fax-Larimer viaduct, in Denver. 


OURAY.—The Brown Mountain Smelting 
Co. has completed a smelter near here and 
will start operations soon. 

PUEBLO.—The Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co., Pueblo, will build three additional open- 
hearth furnaces to cost $500,000. 


PUEBLO.—The Pueblo Foundry & Machine 
Co. has been reorganized under a new man- 
agement and has renewed operations along 
previous lines, handling iron, brass and alum- 
boiler, forge, pat- 


inum castings and machine, 


tern and architectural iron work. 





CONNECTICUT 


BRIDGEPORT. — The Otto Machine Co. 
has been organized with a capital of $5,000; 
by Harry F. Mitchell, E. R. Green, W. A. 
Smith and F. J. Smith. 

BRISTOL.—The Dunbar 


turers of oil-tempered springs, advise that they 





Bros., manufac- 


addition to their 


rolling 


completed an 
and a 


have recently 


hardening shop new barrel 
department. 
GROTON. 


plans for the 


The town council is considering 


installation of additional equip- 


ment in the municipal electric light plant. 


HARTFORD.—The Seymour Iron Foundry 
Co. has been incorporated with a _ capital 
of $2,000. 

HARTFORD.—The Hartford Drop Forge 
Co. has been incorporated to manufacture 


iron and steel implements and tools; $50,000; 
by C. F. Dickenson, M. F. James, E: C. 
Abbe and A. W. Johnson. 


HARTFORD.—tThe board of water com- 
missioners will receive bids until June 16, 
for the construction of seven and one _ half 
miles of pipe line in the towns of Farming- 
ton, Avon and Burlington. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 








WASHINGTON. 
Wenderoth, supervising architect, 


Proposals’ will be re- 


ceived by O. 
construction, 


treasury department, for the 


complete, with mechanical equipment, for the 
United States post offices at the following 
points: Greenville, N. C.; New Bedford, 
Mass., and Plattsmouth, Neb. 


LEESBURG.—The Leesburg Ice Co. is con- 
templating the installation of additional equip- 


ment to double the capacity of its electric 








IDAHO 


ASHTON.- 


Power Co, h 





The Ashton & St. Anthony 
as been organized with a capitali- 
zation of $25 company will build 

near here. The board of di- 
is made up of A. Whitten and L. M. 
Capps, Blackfoot; N. N, Holm, Shelley; N. 
D. Jackson, St, Anthony; E. M. 
Marysville; J. Harshbarger, and H. C 


),000, The 
a power plant 


rectors 


Harris, 


Graves, 


Ashton. 

BOISE.—It is reported that a company 
to be capitalized at $40,000,000, will apply 
f state ir poration soon, for the purpose 
of constructing and operating a line of rail- 
road from Boise to Winnemucca, Nev. 

NEAI The Homestake 10-stamp mill be- 
longing t Geo. F. Roth, Rochester, N. Y., 
was destroyed by fire. Will be rebuilt. 

IWIN FALLS.—The contract for building 


‘ im across Snake river at Salmon Falls 


has been awarded to Slick Bros., Boise 
TWIN FALLS.—The bridge being built by 
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the Oregon Short Line over 
this place, is rapidly nearing completion, and 


Rock creek, at 








preliminary work is progressing on the con- 
struction of an 80-foot steel tower coal 
chute. 
ILLINOIS 
AURORA.—The Independent Pneumatic 


Tool Co. has increased its capital stock from 
$500,000 to $3,090,009. 


CHAMPAIGN.—The Fitted Steel Sash 
Works advises it has taken over the Kelso 
& Hill Bros. plant and equipment. The 
plant has 25,000 square feet of ground floor 
space. The company makes fitted steel sash 


with a mitered joint. 
CHICAGO.—The Indiana Car & Equipment 


Co. has increased its capital stock from 
$12,000 to $30,000. 
CHICAGO.—The American Mason Safety 


Tread Co. has moved its Chicago offices to 


1214 Peoples Gas building. 


CHICAGO.—lThe Modern Auto Starter Co. 
has been incorporated to manufacture automo- 
bile accessories; $10,000; address in care of 
Menz I. Rosenbaum, 7 S. Dearborn street. 

CHICAGO.—The Auto Sheet Metal Works, 
2228 Michigan avenue, recently moved into 
larger quarters at 1532 Michigan avenue, where 
it has a floor 10,000 
square feet. 

CHICAGO.—The National Bed Spring Co., 
previously located at 900 W. Thirty-first street, 
has moved to 2738 Hillock avenue, where a 
new with a floor space of about 6,000 
square feet has been established. 

CHICAGO.—The Advance Spring & Wire 
Co., located at 223 S. Wood street, is 
building a new plant at 1749-55 Carroll avenue 


space of approximately 


plant 


now 


and 


expects to move into the latter in a very 
short time. The building is 40 x 125 feet, two 
stories. 


CHICAGO.—A granted 
for the erection of a one-story factory build- 
ing at 1721-35 Armitage the W. 
W. Wilcox Co., now located at Su- 
perior street. The building will approx- 
$26,000. Highland & archi- 


permit has been 
avenue for 
318 W. 
cost 
imately Green, 
tects. 

EAST MOLINE.—The Co. 
has awarded the contract to Henry W. Horst 
additional build- 
involved is 


Moline Scale 


construction of three 


The 


for the 

ings. approximately 

$20,000. 
MATTOON.—The 


erecting a one-story 


sum 


Packing Co. is 
factory building, 50 x 120 
feet, at this point. J. G. Dryagh, 616 Trust 
building, Terre Haute, Ind., is architect. 
QUINCY.—The Electric Wheel Co. has built 
a machine shop, 70 x 120 
plant Its 
demand 


Louden 


feet, as an addition 


to its erection was 
sitated by a large 
which require extra machining. 
ROCHELLE.—The Geo. D. Whitcombe Co., 
manufacturer of gasoline 
purposes, recently moved into a new plant. 


SPRINGFIELD.—The Board of 


present neces- 


for special wheels 


motors for mining 


Aministra- 


tion, Capitol building, will receive bids until 
June 9, for the construction of a 50,000 
gallon capacity steel tank at the Peoria 
State hospital, South Bartonville. 


STERLING.—The Charter Gas Engine Co. 
has recently received a large number of or- 
ders for gas engines, including a 100 horse- 


planing mill at 
80-horsepower engine to 
a 70- 


irri- 


engine to operate a 
Ky., an 


irrigating 


power 
Lexington, 
operate an pump in Texas 

rice 
a 60-horsepower engine 


horsepower engine for operating a 


gating plant in Texas, 
| 


for operating a dredge in Iowa, a number of 


20 and 25 horsepower engines for operating 
ensilage cutters in Wisconsin, and a large 


number of engines to railroads for 


pumping outfits. 


operating 








INDIANA 





BRAZIL.—Crawford & McCrimmon have 
broken ground for the erection of a large 
machine shop at this place. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—The Cole Motor Car Co. 
has increased its capital stock from $500,000 
to $1,000,000. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—The Indianapolis Light 
& Heat Co. advises the new building it is 
erecting is an addition tc the main power 
plant. A quantity of generating apparatus 
and accessories is to be installed. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—The Merchants Light 
& Heat Co. has been authorized to purchase 
the property and franchise of the Peoples 
Heat & Light Co., for $525,000. The Mer- 
chants Heat & Light Co. has asked permis- 
sion to increase its capital stock from $1,- 
200,000 to $1,500,000. 

KOKOMO.—The Apperson Automebile Co, 
is taking bids for the erection of a _ three- 
story factory building to cost $20,000. 

LAWRENCEVILLE.—tThis city has bought 
from the Harrisburg Foundry & Machine Co., 
Harrisburg, Pa,, an engine to drive a 100- 
kilovolt-ampere ‘generator. 

LOGANSPORT.—Bids_ will soon be ad- 
vertised for the construction of four bridges, 
specifications covering both steel and concrete, 
aggregating $100,000. Plans are now ready. 

MARENGO.—The_ board of © trustees has 
plans for a ventilating and heating system for 
the high school building, and will let a con- 
tract for the equipment in the near future. 

MUNCIE.—The Delaware Brass & Alumi- 
num has been incorporated to sell and 
manufacture brass and aluminum castings and 
other products; $10,000; by John Beckett, P. 
J. Casey, Charles Beckett and C. Bowers, 
all of Muncie. 

SHELBYVILLE,—-The county autditor re- 
cently placed an $80,000 bond issue, which will 
be used for replacing bridges and improving 
highways in different parts of this county. 


Co. 





IOWA 





CEDAR RAPIDS.—The Frank Stary & 
Foundry, through the assistance of the 
Club, will increase its - output 
buildings to its plant. 

BLUFFS,—A movement is on 


Sons 

Commercial 

by additional 
COUNCIL 


foot for an organization to promote the 
building of a free bridge across’ the Miss- 
ouri river, near here. 

DUBUQUE.—Morrisen Bros., Inc., advise 


that they are considering a 50 x 100-foot ad- 


dition to their plant, contract for which has 
not yet been let. 
MT. AYR.—The city council has adopted 


the report of the engineer employed to make 


a preliminary survey and prepare plans for a 


municipal water works and sewer system. 
Estimated cost $60,000. 
WATERLOO. — It is reported that the 


Waterloo Drop Forge Co. is planning to 
move its business and equipment to Waverly. 

WATERLOO.—The Citizen’s Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. has plans under way for the erec- 
tion of a new building at an approximate cost 
of $750,000. 

WATERLOO.—The Westfield Metal Foun- 
dry opened to manufacture 
brass, bronze and aluminum castings. H. L. 
Wheelock and J. G. Penne, managers. 


was recently 





KANSAS 


JETMORE.—On June 7 the city will vote 
on a bond issue for the installation of an 
electric light and water system to cost $10,000. 

LEAVENWORTH,—Fire at the plant of 
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the Great Western Mfg. Co. here recently, 
caused a loss of several thousand dollars. 

MANHATTAN.—The Sunflower Mfg. Co., 
whose plant has been closed for some time 
on account of the company’s financial dif- 
ficulties, has been re-organized and operations 
will start soon. 

NEODISHA.—The Standard Oil Co. has 
just completed a new boiler, tank and ma- 
this point. Most of the equip- 
Ryerson 


chine shop at 
ment was furnished by Joseph T, 
& Sons, Chicago. 

SALINA.—The Self-Contained Plow Co. is 
planning to erect a plant at Salina, 

WICHITA.—A company has been organ- 
ized at Wichita for the purpose of building a 
1,000,000 bushel wheat elevator by C. L. 
Davidson, Paul Noble, et al. 

WICHITA.—Plans for a new hotel to be 
known as the “Travelers”, eight stories, to 
cost $500,000, are completed and _ contracts 
will probably be awarded soon. 

WICHITA.—Plans have been drawn for a 
new seven-story hotel at Topeka avenue and 
Williams street. Among those interested are 
L. M. Crawford, H. Samuels and S. J. 
Smalley. 

WICHITA.—The Western Iron Foundry 
Co., 702 East Second street, is. installing new 
machinery, including six lathes, drop hammer, 
key seater, sensitive drill and planer. All of 
these will be operated by individual motor 
drives. 


KENTUCKY 





COLUMBIA.—The fiscal court at Columbia 
will receive bids June 18, on the construction 
of a steel bridge over Green’ river at 
Watson. 

HENDERSON 
has awarded a 
Newport, Ky., for 1,692 linear feet of metal 


The Henderson fiscal court 


contract to Harry Bros., of 


culverts. 
HENDERSON.—The Vincennes Bridge Co., 

Ind., has received a contract from 

the con- 


Vincennes, 
the fiscal court at Henderson, for 
struction of seven bridges. The Attica Bridge 
Co., East St. Louis, Ill, got a contract for 
three, and the Champion Bridge Co., Wilming- 
ton, O., was given a _ contract for two. 
LEXINGTON.—The Central Concrete Con- 
of Lexington, has the contract 
a reinforced concrete 


struction Co., 
for the construction of 
Jefferson avenue. The contract 
by the Louisville & Nashville 


viaduct over 
was awarded 
railroad at Louisville, involving $64,000. 

LOUISVILLE.—The sawmill of the Wood 
Mesaic Co., of New Albany, Ind., was 
burned May 30, with $60,000 loss. The plant 
probably will be rebuilt. Address W. A. 
McLean, New Albany. 

LOUISVILLE.—The Louisville Railway Co. 
is in the market for machinery to equip its 
large car repair shops at Twenty-ninth and 
Broadway. Helm Minary is in charge of the 
purchases. 

LOUISVILLE.—Plans have been completed 
for the new cooper shop of J. Schwarzwalder 
& Son, and woodworking and power machi- 
nery will be purchased by the company. 
Arthur Herb is general manager. 

PADUCAH.—The Kentucky & Illinois Rail- 
road Co., which was formed for the purpose 
of constructing a railroad bridge over the Ohio 
river at Metropolis, Ill, will let a contract 
this month, it is announced, so that work 
can begin July 1. W. J. Hill, Paducah, is 
president of the company. 

PIKEVILLE.—tThe fiscal court at Pikeville, 
has decided to build a bridge over the Tug 

at the mouth of Peter creek. The con- 
will be awarded in the immediate 


river 
tract 
future. 

ROCKPORT.—tThe Rockport Coal Co. will 
build a water system and install an electric 


light plant, having been awarded franchises 
covering those services by the municipality. 

SOMERSET.—The Cincinnati, New Orleans 
& Texas Pacific Railway Co. has authorized 
the expenditure of $165,000 for the enlarge- 
ment of the railway shops at Somerset. These 
shops employ 600 men at the present time, 
while the additions will provide for an increase 
to 1,000, 


MARYLAND 





ROCKVILLE.—Montgomery county com- 
missioners are planning to construct a water 
works and sewer system at Silver Spring, 
at a cost of $25,000 





MASSACHUSETTS 





BOSTON.—The plant of the N. E. Iron 
Works, South Boston, was burned recently, 
causing a loss of about $35,000. The plant 
formerly was operated by the Cunningham 
soiler Co, 
SALEM,—The 
stalling a 15-ton traveling crane at the plant 


3oston tridge Co. is in- 


of the Eagle Iron Foundry. 

SPRINGFIELD.—The Wason Mfg. Co., 
Brightwood, suffered loss in its foundry re- 
cently to the extent of approximately $2,000. 

TAUNTON.—R, E. Warner is planning to 
build a plant here for the manufacture of 
stoves, to replace the one destroyed by fire 
several months ago. 

WALTHAM.—The Non Corrosive Metal 
Co., which recently moved to this city and 
into one of the new factory buildings con- 
structed by the Waltham building association 
on Bacon street, reports a considerable in- 
crease in its business. This company makes 
bronze memorial tablets and name plates of 
all kinds. 

WALTHAM.—The W. H. Nichols Ma- 
chine Co. received an order recently from the 
United States government sufficient in size 
to require the service of the entire plant for 
one year. This company does a machine man- 
ufacturing business. It has just completed 
and moved into a new thoroughly up-to-date 
saw-tooth-roof building on Woerd avenue. 

WALTHAM.—The Metz Co., manufacturer 
of automobiles, is building an addition to its 
present plant containing 90,000 square feet of 
floor space. Last year, this company added 
26,0000 square feet of floor space to its plant. 
The present volume of business is the largest 
enjoyed in the history of this company, as 
shown by the fact that every department is 
being operated to its greatest producing ca- 
pacity at the present time, and both day and 
night shifts are working. 


MICHIGAN 








ALMA.—The Alma Standard Foundry Mfg. 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $45,000. 

BAY CITY.—The M. Garland Co., of this 
city, is manufacturing special machines for 
creosoting wooden blocks for paving  pur- 
poses. 

CHELSEA.—The Chelsea Products Coe. has 
been organized to manufacture bolts, nuts 
and kindred articles. ©. Lehman and M. J. 
Dunkle are behind the project and _ have 
leased part of the Mack building. Machinery 
is being installed and it is expected the 
plant will start by July 1. 

CRYSTAL FALLS.—The Bates Iron Co. 
has increased its capital stock from $500,000 
to $1,000,000. 

DETROIT.—The Wahl Motor Car Co. has 
been incorporated to manufacture motor cars; 
$85,000; by A. M. Dodge and W. J. Hickesch. 

DETROIT.—The Monarch Parts Co. has 
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engaged in business to manufacture autos 
and auto parts, with a capital of $50,000. 

DETROIT.—The Clipper Belt Lacer Co. ex- 
pects to let a contract within a month for the 
erection of an addition to its plant that will 
deuble its present capacity. Charles P. Foote 
is president. 

DETROIT.—The Castle Lubricating Co., of 
New York City, has opened a branch for 
Michigan at 882 Woodward avenue, Detroit, 
and appointed G, H. Yeats as brarich man- 
ager. 

DETROIT.—The Diamond Brass Works 
has been incorporated with a capital of $10,- 
000. The company will manufacture metal 
specialties. E. J. Shaw and W. L. Abate 
are the chief stockholders. 

DETROIT.—Construction has been started 
on a two-story train shed of brick and steel, 
400 x 1,700 feet, being built by the Detroit 
River Tunnel Co., betwen Fifteenth and Six- 
teenth streets. According to the George A. 
Fuller Co., the contractor, the new shed will 
cost $700,000. 

DETROIT.—The Russell Steel & Foundry 
Co. has been awarded the contract for the 
steel needed for the new machine shop to 
be erected for the Detroit United Railway, in 
Highland Park. The W. E. Wood Co. was 
granted the general contract and the New 
York Blower Co. the contract for heating. 
Smith, Hinchman & Grylls, architects. 

GRAND RAPIDS.—The Grand Rapids Steel 
Forging Co., recently organized, is now oper- 
ating. 

GRAND RAPIDS.—Behler & Cox are build- 
ing a one-story factory building at Ionia 
avenue and Fairbanks street N. E., for their 
sheet manufacturing department. The build- 
ing will be 50 x 100 feet. 

IONIA.—The Ypsilanti Reed & Rattan Co., 
which has completed a new factory building, 
75 x 400 feet, three stories, finds that its 
business will need more room so _ will add 
two more stories, giving it a total of 189, 
000 square feet of floor space. 

MARQUETTE.—The Lake Shore Engine 
Works advises that it has recently installed 
an electric traveling crane manufactured by 
the Pawling & Harnishfeger Co., two motor 
driven Prentice lathes purchased through Jo 
seph T. Ryerson & Sons Co., Chicago. One 
of these two lathes is 18 inches x 12 feet, 
and the other 18 inches x 30 feet. The 
company has reported a splendid business at 
the present time, and advises that it is look- 
ing forward to some contracts of considerable 
importance. 

SAGINAW. --The Wickes Bros. Co. 
installed four water tube boilers for the new 


mill plant of the Marshall-Butters Lumber 





Co., at L,Anse, each having a capacity of 
250 horsepower. 


MINNESOTA 





INVERGROVE.—The Rock Island railroad 
recently started the erection of a new round- 
house and repair shop at this place, which 


are estimated to cost $150,000. 


ST. PAUL.—Reports state that the TIIlin- 
ois Steel Warehouse Co., a subsidiary of th 
Illinois Steel Co., has purchased 800 feet on 


the north side of University avenue, west 
from Eustis street, upon which it plans to 
erect a $240,000 warehouse to be used as a 
northwest distributing point of United States 
Steel Corporation products. 


MISSISSIPPI 





HATTIESBURG.—The city is planning the 


extension ol its water mains two and 
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fourth miles, at a cost of $7,000. J. H. 

Putnam, city engineer. 

JACKSON.—The municipal commission re- 
cently awarded the contract to a Chatta- 
nooga concern for approximately $45,000 
worth of 20-inch and 24-inch pipe, te be used 
in the extension of the water-works system, 
preliminary to the construction of the new 
filtration plant. 

PORT GIBSON.—A_ 150-horsepower water 
tube boiler will be installed in the municipal 
electric light plant. H. D. Brownlee, super- 
intendent. 

RICHTON.—A_ $10,000 bond issue for 
water-works installation will be voted upon 
June 10. 


MISSOURI 





—— 





HANNIBAL.—A_ $285,000 bond issue for 
the purchase of the present water works 
system will be voted upon July 1. 

ST. LOUIS.—The Wallace Automatic Bolt 
& Rivet Machine Co. has been incorporated 
to manufacture, sell and deal in automatic 
riveting machines and accessories; $100,000; 
by J. T. Wallace, St. Louis. 

ST. LOUIS.—The Pauly Cell Construction 
Co., St. Louis, has bid $59,997 for installing 
steel cells in the city jail that is to be erect- 
ed south of the city hall. An appropriation 
of $75,000 has been made by the municipal 
assembly for the work. 

ST. LOUIS.—The City Water Co. of East 
St. Louis has started work on improvements 
to cost $1,000,000, which will enable the 
company to furnish water to Granite City, 
Venice and Madison, IIl., all of which have 
been supplied by a separate water plant at 
Granite City, The company intends to lay 
pipes to Dupo, Columbia, Waterloo and other 
towns along the East St. Louis, Columbia and 
Waterloo railroad. The improvements under 
way include the establishment of two intake 
tunnels from the Mississippi river, an intake 
tower in the river, above high water mark, 
two pumps with a capacity of 10,000 gallons 
each every 24 hours, an additional concrete 
filter basin with a capacity of 30,000,000 
gallons, and three clear water basins of 30,- 
000 gallon capacity. 


NEBRASKA 


CRAWFORD.—A. O. Scudder, of Indian- 
apolis, has purchased the S. W. Carey mia- 


© : . ‘ 
ckine shop and foundry here, and is planning 


several improvements and additions in order 
to extend the manufacture of brass, aluminum 
and iron castings. 





OHIO 





ALLIANCE.—The Fort Pitt Construction 
Co., Pittsburgh, has been awarded the con- 
tract for the Fifth avenue crossing bridge, 
calling for approximately 200 tons of steel 
at $2.67 per houndred pounds. 

ASHTABULA.—The Phoenix Foundry & 
Machine Co. recently cast a wheel weighing 
8,800 pounds for the Great Lakes Engineer- 
ing Co. 

BATAVIA.—The American Milling Machine 
Co., Batavia, has been incorporated to man- 
ufacture milling machines and machine tools. 
The capital stock is $10,000, but it is un- 
derstood it will be increased soon. P. F. 


Jamieson, of Batavia, is one of the principal 


incorporators. 

BUCYRUS.—The Blower Co. has pur- 
chased the old Shunk foundry, which will be 
equipped after additions costing approximately 
$24,000 have been constructed. 

CINCINNATI.—The Warner Elevator Co. 





advises that it will not build an administra- 
tion building to its plant on Spring Grove 
avenue as reported. 

CINCINNATI.—The Kaestner & Hecht Co., 
Chicago, has secyred the contract for six 
elevators to be used in the new Cincinnati 
and Suburban Bell Telephone building, now 
being erected at Fourth and Hammond streets, 
Cincinnati. 

CINCINNATI.—Thomas J, Nichol & Co., 
Pearl and Ludlow streets, Cincinnati, advises 
that it has purchased property at Plum and 
McFarland streets, Cincinnati, which it intends 
to improve within a year or so by the erection 
of a factory building that will cost about 
$30,000. 

CINCINNATL—G, A. Schacht and William 
V. Schacht, formerly manufacturers of the 
Schacht motor car, Cincinnati, have leased 
the old plant of the C, R. Talbott Co. at 
Straight and Spring Grove avenue, that city, 
and will engage in the manufacture of a light 
auto truck soon. The business will probably 
be extended to a large extent within the near 
future. New equipment will be installed as 
soon as possible and active work begun. 

CINCINNATI.—It has been decided to 
make the new Gwyne building, Cincinnati, 
entirely fireproof. There will not be any 
wood used in either the floors or walls 
throughout the building, which will be 12 
stories, 60 x 160 feet, Each floor will con- 
tain about 10,000 square feet of space and 
the building will be located at Sixth and 
Main streets, Cincinnati. It will require 
about 1,800 tons of steel. Contracts for it 
have been let for some time and previously 
reported in these columns. 

CINCINNATI. — The Birmingham Metal 
Products Co., Birmingham, Ala., advises that 
it has decided not to move its plant to 
Cincinnati as was reported. The company 
is, however, establishing a factory at Ports- 
meuth, O., .which will be known as_ the 
United States Sheet & Metal Culvert Co., 
which will manufacture a butt-joint corrugated 
metal culvert in connection with other metal 
products. The southern business of the firm 
will still be handled from Birmingham by the 
Rirmingham Metal Products Co. and a plant 
will also be continued in Memphis, Tenn. 

CINCINNATI.—The 
Pump Co., Cincinnati, advises that it has 


American Tank & 


taken out articles of incorporation with a 
capital stock of $50,000 as the initial start. 
The company will manufacture self-measuring 
pumps and all-metal tanks which were for- 
merly mantfactured by the American Oil 
Tank & Pump Co. The factory for the time 
being will be located in Dayton, O., and the 
general offices in Cincinnati. The officers of 
the new concern are as follows: President, 
A. C, Davis; vice president, Amos Lint; sales 
manager, P. E. Studebaker; general manager, 
W. F. McCloud; and superintendent, J. P. 
Davis. 

CLEVELAND.—tThe Cleveland Ball Bearing 
Co. has been incorporated; $10,000; by Henry 
Merkel, G. N. Merkel, P. J. Probeck, W. A. 
Crawford and C. H. Warner. 

CLEVELAND.—The Columbian Hardware 
Co. has been incorporated; $500,000; by H. 
L. Parmenter, H. A. Beckett, P. A. White, 
L. C. Spieth and O. C. 
Cleveiand. 

CLEVELAND.—The Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., 
which recently sold its plant on Lake street 
to the Willard Storage Battery Co., is rapidly 


Brooman, all of 


moving its equipment to the new plant at 

Collingwood. A gaS engine, air compressor 

and motors are being added to the equip 

ment. Further details not available. R. S. 

Richards, purchasing agent. 

COLUMBUS.—T. F. Thurman was recently 
Portable 


appointed receiver of the Ohio 
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Coupler Co., upon the application of Meldrum 
Gray. 


COLUMBUS. — Sealed proposals for the 
purchase of eight boilers, 18 feet long with 
44 4-inch flues, together with accessories, lo- 
cated at the west side pumping station on 
West Spring street, will be received by the 
director of public service until June 10. §S. 
A. Kinnear, director. 

DELAWARE.—The Delaware Bridge & Tron 
Co. has been awarded the contract for the 
superstructure of the Mill creek bridge. 

LEIPSIC.—There is a rumor current in 
this city that the shops of the C., H. & D. 
railroad will be removed to this place from 
Dayton, O., in the very near future. The 
rumor, which has not been denied, comes 
from an apparently reliable source. 

LIMA.—Proposals will be received until 
June 16 for the materials and equipment- for 
the machine shop building at the Lima state 
hespital, in accordance with plans prepared 
by Frank L. Packard, architect, Columbus, 
O. Proposals are to be sent to George E, 
Whitney, care of Frank L. Packard, Colum- 
bus, O. 

MARIETTA.—A. T. Nye & Son Co., stove 
founder and manufacturer, advises that it is 
not contemplating any improvements or in- 
stalling any equipment in its plant at the 
present time, as the flood last March has en- 
tirely altered plans for improvements. 

McCONNELLSVILLE.—The local lighting 
plant has been purchased by Henry A, Archer 
and associates of Marietta, 

McDONALD.—It is expected the new cin- 
der crushing plant of the Carnegie Steel Co. 
will be ready for operation by June 15. 
Its capacity is about 20 to 25 carloads a 
day. 

NEW STRAITSVILLE.—The work of re- 
pairing the Bessie furnace here is nearly 
completed. The incorporation of the Bessie 
Furnace Co. with a capital of $250,000 indi- 
cates an early resumption of business. N. C. 
Kachelmacher heads the new company. 

PAINESVILLE.—The Imperial Brass Foun- 
dry Co., located at the old Foyer plant on 
Chester street, is now in full operation. 

PIOUA.—A bond issue of $60,000, will be 
issued for improvements to the present water 
works system. 

POMEROY.—The K. & M. Railroad Co. 
is planning an addition to its shops at this 
place. The new buildings are to be com- 
pleted in August. 

PORTSMOUTH.—The United States Metal 
& Corrugated Culvert Co., Birmingham, Ala., 
will build a plant at Portsmouth, A _ site 
has been donated by the Portsmouth Steel 
Co. 

SIDNEY.—Bids for one steel highway 
bridge 100-foot span, over the Miami river 
at Fort Jefferson, and for a steel bridge two 
span, each 100 feet, over the Miami river 
near Sidney, will be opened June 7 by H. 
T. Ruese, county auditor. 

TOLEDO.—The Lewis Foundry Co., 4080 
Detroit .avenue, was incorporated recently. 
G. L. Lewis, president and manager of the 
Lewis Electric Welding & Mig. Co., manu- 
facturer of auto parts, is the organizer of 
the new concern, <A_ specialty of medium 
and light weight high grade iron castings 
will be made in the new industry. 

TOLEDO.—The Toledo Railway & Light 
Co. will establish a high tension power line 
around the entire city for furnishing electric- 
ity for manufacturing. The building of the 
line will be started within a month. It will 
be 28 miles long and is estimated to cost 
$90,000. The old engines in the Water street 
power plant are being torn out to make room 
for the new 15,000-horsepower turbine re- 
cently purchased. F. J. Derge, manager. 

TOLEDO, — The Great Lakes Dredge & 
Dock Co. is doing the dredging for the 
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Hocking Valley Railroad Co. in its dock im- 
cost about $2,000,000. The 
ready for use by June of 


provements to 
docks are to be 


next year There are 400,000 yards of 
earth to be handled in the water and 350,- 
000 yards along the bank. The boilers to be 
used in the installation will be furnished by 
the Marine Boiler Co., of Toledo, the steel 
work will be done by the Toledo Bridge & 
Crane Co., and the concrete work will be 


Builders’ Supply Co., 
Glass Co. 

consulting engineer, 
the county 


prepare 


done by the Toledo 
and the Toledo Sand & 
TROY.—Harry Fuller, 
Cleveland, engaged by 
county to 


been 
commissioner of Miami 
plans for rebuilding the larger bridges of this 
floods. 


has 


county, destroyed by the recent 


WARREN.—The Trumbull Steel Co. ex 
pects to have a part of its new plant ready 
for operation by June 15. Plans have been 
approved for a 150-foot addition to the east 


end of the main building and a 100-foot ad- 
dition to the tinning house. 

WARREN.—W. R. Harrington, clerk board 
of commissioners, Trumbull county, will open 
bids June 23 for the construction of a three- 
span through truss bridge over the Mahoning 
river near Warren. Plans with the county 


Engineer Wilbur J. 
Cleveland. 


commissioner and _ with 
Watson, Leader-News 
YOUNGSTOWN. 


general 


building, 
Heller Bros, 
contract for the 
The Otis Elevator Co. 
elevators; George E. Webster Co., 
W. J. School, the vacuum 


have been 
awarded the new 


municipal building. 


will furnish 

the wiring; and 

cleaner 
YOUNGSTOWN.—The 


Youngstown Foun- 


dry & Machine Co. advises it has completed 
a new machine shop, 60 x 200 feet, of the 
most modern construction. All machine 
tools have been moved from the old machine 
shop into the new building, the old building 
to be used as a pattern shop. An electric 
traveling crane of 15 tons capacity has been 
installed. An addition to the foundry, 56 
feet long, is being made. 


NEW JERSEY 


ELIZABETHPORT.—The Diehl Mfg. Co. 
advises that it is building an addition to its 
plant on Newark avenue, Elizabethport. Con 
been 


tracts for the new buildings have 
awarded, 


HACKENSACK.—The 


Paterson, awarded the 


Reynolds Iron Co., 


has been contract 


for the construction of the bascule bridge at 
River Edge. 

MILLVILLE.—The Owego Bridge Co., 
Owego, N. Y., has been awarded the con 


draw 


Main 


tract for the construction of a new 


bridge over the Maurice river at 

street. 
NEWARK.—The 

erect a 


Albert 


Tool Co. is plan- 


building at 


Atha 
factory Chapel 


$30,- 


ning to 


street and avenue, at a cost of 


000. 


NEW MEXICO 


The Montezuma & San Juan 


has 


CORTEZ. 


| 


Railroad Co, con- 


$4,- 
Wil- 
Myler, 
gen- 


incorporated to 
San basin; 


been 
line in the Juan 
Harrison, 
president; W. I. 

and 


struct a 
000,000; by G. O. 
Guillet, 


treasurer; G. R 


president; 
liam vice 
Lamb, secretary 
eral manager. 
SANTA FE. 
corporation, has _ been 


New Mexico, at 


The Elevator Co., a 


[Texas incorporated 
under the laws of $50,000. 


NEW YORK 


BROOKLYN.—The Vulcan Rail & Con- 


struction Co. has just moved into a new plant 





structure 


The new 
has an area of 47,000 square feet. 


at 237-55 Banker street. 
Co., Ply- 
manufac- 


The E, W. Bliss 
Brooklyn, 


BROOKLYN. 
mouth and Jay 
turer of presses and heavy machinery, is tak- 
shop, 130 x 


streets, 


ing bids for a new erecting 

200 feet. 

BROOKLYN.—The North Side Metal & 
Machinery Co., Inc., has been incorporated; 


Flushing avenue; 
and E. 


$3,000; by M. Lehman, 415 
416 Flushing 
Hart street, all of 


avenue, 
Brookly n. 


S. Levine, 
Levine, 321 


BROOKLYN.—The Universal Knitting Ma- 
chine Co., Inc., has been incorporated; ma- 
chinists, toolmakers, iron and_ steel convert- 
ers; $2,500; by J. Broadwin, 281 Ainslie 
street, and A. Levitan, 230 Meserole street, 
both of Brooklyn, and A. Lipshitz, 86 East 
113th street, New York City. 

BUFFALO.—The Erie railroad is reported 
to be considering the construction of a new 
steel elevator here to replace the one de- 


stroyed by fire recently. 
BUFFALO.—The Clark-Banks 


Inc., has been incorporated; $10,000; by S. L. 


Foundry Co., 


Clark, 852 Niagara street, and M. A. Banks 
and G. I. Banks, both of 1260 West avenue, 
all of Buffalo. 


plant of 


progressing. 


DUNKIRK. 
the Atlas Steel Co. are 


improvements 


Improvements at the 
rapidly 
include the erection of 
mill. 

Machine 
Works have 
will be known 
Capital stock 
Dilts, R. W. 


and 


These 
rolling 

Dilts 
Knife 
new organization 
Machine Works. 


directors, F. B. 


buildings for a 
FULTON.—The 
the Taylor Bros. Co. 
The 
Dilts 
and 


Works and 
been 
merged. 
as the 
$125,000, 
Bennett, F. L. 
A. S. Page. 
NEW YORK 
ment Co., Inc., 
and 


Saunders, C. C. Benedict 


CITY.—The Universal Equip- 
has been incorporated to 


1ufacture i motors, etc.; 





mar deal in engines, 

$50,000; by George Gray, 339 Atlantic street, 
Stamford, Conn Theo. W. Hatfield, 158 
Front street, Newark, N. J.; I.. B. Owens, 
617 West 143rd street, New York City. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The Mellis Lock Nut 
Co. has been incorporated to manufacture 
hardware, supplies, etc.; $25,000; by Geo. 
Mellis, 21 Mexborough avenue, Leeds, Eng.; 
C. H. Abbott, 29 Broadway, New York City; 
D. M. Cahill, 15 futler street, Brooklyn, 
nM 

NEW YORK CITY.—The New York, New 
Haven & Hartford railroad expects to com 
plete and have in operation by Aug. 1 its 
new electrical repair shop at Van _ Nest, 
Bronx Borough. The new shop represents an 
outlay of about $650,000, and will be thor 
oughly equipped to repair any and all the 
electrical equipment now operated by that 
road. The plant includes an inspection shed, 
a repair shop proper, a live vat house, black- 
smith shop, store room and a power house. 
The repair shop proper covers nearly an acre 
and a half of ground and is two stories high 
The power house covers 3,000 square feet 
and the store house 7,500 square feet. The 
New Haven now has a total of 99 electric 
locomotives, besides 23 multiple-unit motor 


cars. 


ROCHESTER.—The_ Standard Automatic 
Machine Co. has increased its capital from 
$50,000 to $150,000. Arthur H. Ingle, presi- 
ident, and Albert T. Bradley, secretary. 

SCHENECTADY.—The council has _ auth- 
orized an expenditure of $280,000, for the 


improvement of the water system. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
BURLINGTON.—tThe Piedmont Railway & 
Electric Co, is considering the 


hydro-electric 


construction 
between Burlington 


3,000 horsepower for 


of a plant 


and Graham, to develop 
transmission to 


CHARLOTTE. 


towns. 
Steps Wks. 


surrounding 


The Blake 


Cat 
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is planning to enlarge its plant at a cost ap- 


proximating $50,000. 





OKLAHOMA 





Stokes Construction Co. 


has 


CUSHING.—The 
of Oklahoma City, been 
improvements to the water works 


awarded the 


contract for 


and sewer systems, which includes furnishing 
and laying seven and one half miles of cast 
iron water pipe. 

GUTHRIE.—A new steel bridge will prob- 
ably be built over the Cimarron river at 
Coyle sometime this summer. 

MUSKOGEE.—The Central States Bridge 


Co., of Indianapolis, has been granted the 
contract for the structural steel required for 
the machine shop and main building of the 
M., O. & G. shops at Muskogee. The main 
building for machine shop, blacksmith shop, 
boiler and locomotive shops, will be 148 x 
220 feet, 60 feet in height. A car repair 


) 


shop, 46 x 180 feet, a carpenter shop, 32 x 
88 feet and a store room, 52 x 8&8 feet, will 
also be erected. The cost of these buildings, 
together with equipment, is estimated at $175,- 
000. Two traveling cranes of 25 and 199 
tons capacity, respectively, will be installed. 
HINTON.—-D. <A. Tolbert, Ada, has been 


awarded the contract for the construction 


of an electric lighting plant and _ water 


system, at $25,917. 


OREGON 





The council is considering 


AMITY. 
plans for 


city 
water-works system for 


240,000-gallon 


a complete 


this city. The plans include a 


reservoir, 


EUGENE.—tThe city council has instructed 
city engineer to advertise for bids for 15% 
blocks of sewers, 

EUGENE.—Articles of incorporation have 
been filed by Oakridge Lumber Co, with a 
capital stock of $150,000. It was announced 
that a new plant will be built. Ernest E. 
Hyland, John Stephenson and Chas. McFar- 
land are the trustees and officers. 

PORTLAND.—tThe city council has award- 
ed contract for furnishing 30 fire alarm boxes 
to Gamewell Fire Alarm Co. for $112.50. 

PORTLAND.—The bid of Stewart Iron 


Works Co. of $29,792 for furnishing cells and 

fixtures in new jail has been accepted. 
SILVERTON.—The bond issue of $50,000 

for municipal water system was defeated at 


recent election. 


PENNSYLVANIA 





The Allentown Boiler 


ALLENTOWN. - 


Mfg. Co. has recently completed the erection 
of eleven large steel stacks at the American 
Steel & Wire Co,’s plant, and are 110 feet 
high and six feet in diameter. Each stack 
weighs 12,000 pounds. 


ALLENTOWN.—George H. Hardner, of 


Allentown, has been awarded the _ contract 
to erect the large new roundhouse and lo- 
comotive repair shop at the Bethlehem Steel 
Works. The roundhouse will have a diameter 
of 160 feet and will store 20 locomotives 
The cost of these two buildings will be $50,- 
000. 

ALTOONA.—The Penn Central Light & 
Power Co., managed by Day & Zimmerman, 
of Philadelphia, is planning to erect a large 


Williamsburg, and an _ ad- 


power plant at 

minstration building at Altoona The cost 
of these improvements is estimated to exceed 
$1,000,000. The company will install ma- 
chinery for the generation of approximately 


30,000 kilowatts, and make provisions to dou- 


One turbine generator of 


ble that capacity. 
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6,000 kilowatt capacity has already been or- 
dered from the Westinghouse Edgemore Iron 
Co., Edgemore, Del., and some boilers to be 
equipped with automatic stokers also have been 
ordered from the same company. The ad- 
ministration building in Altoona will be lo- 
cated at Union avenue and Eighteenth street, 
and will be 42 x 93 feet, three stories, of 
brick and steel construction. E, B. Greene, 
general superintendent, and H. B. Soper, 
superintendent of power plants. 

ASHLAND.—The Mt, Carmel Iron Works 
has received an order for 2,000 lamp posts 
for the city of New York. 

ATHENS.—T. R. MacDonald, of Scranton, 
formerly with the Scranton Steam Pump Co., 
has purchased the foundry and business until 
recently conducted by Frank Little. 

AVONMORE.—The Gibson Motor Car 
Co., manufacturer of automobiles and com- 
mercial gasoline trucks, has completed ar- 
rangements and is preparing to erect a plant 


in Avonmore. e 
BELLEVERNON.—The _ Bellevernon Con- 
struction Co. has been incorporated; $25,- 
000; by Leroy L. Reeves, Otto C. ,Sutton, 
W. A. Mitchner, and S. J. Jones, Belle- 
vernon. 


CHESTER.—Activities will be commenced 
in the near future upon the erection of two 
new iron tanks for the Crew Levick Oil Co. 
at the foot of Booth street in the West End. 
Bids are being received that specify two 
thirty-thousand barrel containers. The tanks 
are to cost about $50,000. 

CLEARFIELD.—Press reports state that 
the Newhall Steel Co. has purchased the 
plant of the Hyde City Steel Co., at Clear- 
field, and will begin work at once placing 
it in condition for operation. 

DU BOIS,—The Du Bois Iron Works has 
bought from the Harrisburg Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Harrisburg, Pa., cone 375-horse- 
power and one 2,500-horsepower high speed 
steam engine to be _ direct connected to 
Crocker-Wheeler generators. 

MANHEIM.—The Bond Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., manufacturer of power transmis- 
sion machinery, advises that it is building 
an addition to its plant, 50 x 120 feet, and 
that the general conditions of its business at 
the present time are exceedingly good, in fact, 
that it is overloaded with orders. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The International Ra- 
diator Co. recently increased its capital stock 
from $250,000 to $750,000. 

PHILADELPHIA.—-<Albert Doak has _ been 
awarded the contract for setting Babcock & 
Wilcox boilers at the Philadelphia stockyards 
of the Pennsylvania railroad. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The Thos. Devlin Mfg. 
Co., manufacturer of malleable iron fittings, 
etc., advises that four or five new buildings 
have been added to its plant within the past 
year. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Plans and _ specifications 
for the reconstruction of the car repair shop 
of the Pennsylvania railroad at Kearney, N. 
J.. have been prepared. The building is to 
be of steel and reinforced concrete. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The Southwark Foun- 
dry & Machine Co. is installing blowing en- 
gines, condensing and air pumps and _ three 
3-000 kilowatt generators at the new blast 
furnaces of the Pittsburgh Steel Co., Mon- 
essen, Pa. 

PHILADELPHIA.—A building site was 
recently granted the Quigley Furnace & Foun- 
dry Co. for the building of a coal conveyor 
for the Midvale Steel Co., on the east side 
of Blabon street, south of Roberts avenue, at 
a cost of $300,000. 


PHILADELPHIA.—Application has been 


made for the incorporation of the Richard De 
Cou Co., to buy, sell, manufacture and deal 
in iron and steel, and other metals. The 


applicants are I, Edward Bowen, John J. 


Crowers and Felton H. Middleton, Philadel- 
phia. 

PHILADELPHIA.—tThe five-story building 
at 9 North Fifth street, lot 28 feet by 114 
feet, has recently been conveyed to the 
Supplee Hardware Co, for a nominal consid- 
eration, subject to a ground rent of $2,000, 
by William W. Supplee. The assessed value 
of the property is $35,000. 

PITTSBURGH.—J. P. Koehler has bought 
the former Jelly Foundry property on Small- 
man street, and will build a brass foundry. 

PITTSBURGH.—The Wayne Brass Foun- 
dry Co. has bought a site on Butler street 
for a brass foundry. 

PITTSBURGH.—Hardie Bros. have bought 
from George T. Ladd & Co., Pittsburgh, 
an Alberger gas engine to be direct connected 
to a 100-kilowatt generator. 

PITTSBURGH, — The George J. Hagan 
Co., Peoples Bank building, Pittsburgh, has 
taken a contract for sheet pair and anneal- 
ing furnaces for the Allegheny Steel Co., 
Brackenridge, Pa, 

PITTSBURGH.—The Turner-Fricke Mfg. 
Co. has solid to H. J. Heinz Co. a 250- 
horsepower, four-cylinder vertical gas engine 
te operate the generator in the Heinz Co.’s 
power plant in the North Side. 

PITTSBURGH.—The Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co. recently received the follow- 
ing orders: St. Petersburg Investment Co., 
St. Petersburg, Fla., one 500-kilowatt rotary 
converter with a 550-kilovolt-ampere trans- 
former; Greenville, Spartanburg & Anderson 
Railway Co., Charlotte, N. C., (Souther 
Power Co.) one 300-kilowatt rotary con- 
verter and three 100-kilovolt-ampere trans- 
formers; the Centreville Light & Traction Co., 
Centreville, Ia., two 100-kilowatt motor gen- 
erator sets; the Pittsburgh, Harmony, Butler 
& New Castle Railway Co., Pittsburgh, two 
250-kilowatt rotary converters and one 550- 
kilovolt-ampere transformer. 

POTTSTOWN.—Work was recently started 
in the railroad link from the Shanesville iron 
mines to the Schuylkill division of the Penn- 
sylvania railroad. It will cross the Reading 
railroad tracks at a cut a short distance above 
Bramcote. 

POTTSVILLE.—The Eastern Steel Co. has 
leased the plant of the Warwick Iron & Steel 
Co. and is reported to be planning improve- 
ments in order to increase its capacity. 

READING.—J. G. Speidel, manufacturer of 
hoists, cranes, elevators, etc., advises that it 
is crowded with work, but is not contem- 
plating any addition to its plant at the pres- 
ent time. 

READING.—The Reading Iron Co. is ship- 
ping a large cotton press to Galveston, Tex., 
which weighs 250,000 pounds. Eight cars 
will be required to transport the parts of 
the huge machine. 

READING.—The Lewis F. Shoemaker Co., 
of Pottstown, has awarded the contract for 
painting 520 tons of steel and 100,000 square 
feet of corrugated iron to R. F. Davis, Stony 
Creek Mills, who recently finished painting 
39,000 square feet of steel at the Carpenter 
Steel Works at Reading. 

READING.—The Reading Casting Co., a 
new corporation, has leased the old ‘plant of 
the Gray Iron Foundry Co., 1144 Mulberry 
street, used by that firm up to its reecnt 
removal to West Green and Tulpehocken 
streets. Improvements to the shop are plan- 
ned. The new company is making a specialty 
of light gray iron castings. The officers are 
George W. Moore, president; Samuel Hallo- 
well, vice president; H. C. Bell, secretary 
and treasurer. 

SCOTTDALE.—The Scottdale Foundry & 
Machine Co. is being reorganized under the 
name of the Scottdale Machine & Mfg. Co., 
of which E. A. Humphries is president. This 
company manufactures coal and coke-handling 
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equipment. Recent orders received include a 
coal haul and screening equipment for the 
Provident Coal & Mining Co., Kelly Station, 
Pa., a picking and screening equipment for 
the Gilliam Coal & Coke Co., Gilliam, W. Va., 
and a conveying and screening equipment for 
the Glen Alum Coal Co., Glen Alum, W. Va. 

SHARON.—Progress on the new sheet mills 
of the plant of the American Sheet & Tin 
Plant Co., Sharon, Pa., is being made. Con- 
crete bases for mills and annealing furnaces 
are practically completed. 

SHARPSVILLE.—The borough of Sharpes- 
ville, Sidney Martin, consulting engineer, has 
given to the Westinghouse Electric & Mig. 
Co. a contract for an are lighting system and 
to B, D. Pendleton, of the Wheeler Con- 
struction Co., contract for condensing equip- 
ment for the municipal lighting plant. 

TITUSVILLE.—The Cyclops Steel Works 
is contemplating a very considerable increase 
to the capacity of its works, including an ad- 
dition of one steel mill and rolling machinery 
to make sizes and shapes which can not be 
conveniently made under hammers, Other 
changes and improvements are also under 
consideration, but nothing definite has been 
decided upon. This company specializes on 
tcol steel, both carbon and high speed. Or- 
ders have recently been received ‘unsolicited 
from Costa Rica, England, Denmark and 
China and other foreign countries. Chas. 
Burgess, owner and Walter Bould, manager. 

WARREN.—The _  Strutkers-Wells Co. ad- 
vises that it is contemplating some additions 
to its plant next year, but that reports con- 
cerning improvements in this year are er- 
roneous, 

WAYNESBURG, — The plant of the 
Waynesburg Pressed Steel Co., West Waynes- 
burg, was damaged by fire recently. Loss is 
principally in damage to machinery and 
through suspension of operations, 


~ RHODE ISLAND 


PAWTUCKET.—The William H. Haskell! 
Mfg. Co. has completed plans for the erection 
of a large addition to its plant, two stories, 
which, when completed, will give between 
20,000 and 30,000 square feet of additional 
floor space. 

PROVIDENCE.—Ground has been broken 
for the erection of three buildings at the 
corner of Conant and Pine streets, to be oc- 
cupied by the Easton & Burnham Mfg. Co. 
A contract calls for the work to be com- 
pleted by Oct, 1. 











SOUTH CAROLINA 


GEORGETOWN.—The Georgetown Gas & 
Electric Co. has been incorporated; $100,- 
000; by C, Bachman and J. T. Hayden, both 
of Philadelphia. 











TENNESSEE 





MEMPHIS.—The Memphis Sheet Metal 
Works has been incorporated; $50,000; by 
J. Q. Clarke, T. H. Scott, H. G. Seller and 
J. A. McDonald. 

MEMPHIS.—A vote on a bond issue for 
the purpose of increasing the capacity of the 
pumping station will be taken at the order 
of the city commissicners. 

ROCKDALE.—The Variety Iron & Steel 
Works Co., Cleveland, has taken a contract 
for steel work and the Louisville Fire Brick 
Co., Louisville, for brick work at the blast 
furnace plant of the Rockdale Iron Co. Im- 
provements now being made include four 
White & Kernan type hot blast stoves 16 x 
65 feet: hot blast main, equipped with Scott 
expansion joint, a draft stack six feet inside 
diameter and 150 feet high; ‘cold blast main 
and bustle pipe. 













DALLAS.—The Chicago Bridge & 
Works, with offices in the Praetorian building, 


Iron 


has been awarded the contract for the erec 
tion of a steel water tower, capacity 50,000 
gallons, 100 feet high, by the State Normal 
Board of Regents, San Marcos. 

FORT WORTH.—The Bowdry & McKin- 
ley Iron Foundry is planning to move its 
plant from its present location on South 
Hemphill street to the north side and erect 
buildings which will provide for an increased 


capacity. 
LADONIA.—J. A. 

incorporated; $15,000; by J. 
jishop and W. W. Bemar., 


Bishop & Co. has been 
A. Bishop, Grover 


UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY.—The 


dry buildings of the University of Utah, were 


forge and foun- 


damaged by fire recently to the extent of 


about $10,000. ‘ 

SUFFOLK.—The Maxwell Hosiery Mills 
has increased its capital stock from $10,000 
to $20,000, and will build an addition to its 
plant. 


ABERDEEN. have recommended 


Taxpayers 


to the city council and that body is consid 
ering proposal to build a $2,000,000 hydro- 
electric plant at headwaters of Wynoochee 
river, 


Chamber of Commerce 


ANACORTES.—The 


inducements for the establishment 


is offering 
here. 


Rear 


recommend to 


of an iron foundry 
BREMERTON 

ford 

immediate 
BREMERTON. 


yard for six 


Admiral H. R. Stan- 
department the 
dock. 
received at 
Northern 
497 


<7," 


will navy 


construction of another dry 


Two bids were 
traveling 


Detroit, 


cranes. 


Mich., bid 


navy 


Engineering Works, 


650 and Niles-Bement-Pond, 111 Broadway, 
New York City, $28,700. 

CLARKSTON.—The E. D. Hale Co. has 
been organized for manufacturing a money- 
changing machine here, The officers are: A. 
J. Wood, president; C. R. Drake, vice presi- 
dent; W. L, Golden, secretary-treasurer; Fred 
C. Sittkus, general agent. 

EVERETT.—W., B. Wefesnot & Co., Keo- 


sauqua, Ia., is consulting with Chamber of 
Commerce and Motor Soat Club regarding 
the establishment of a motor boat factory 
here. 

EVERETT.-—The following bids were re- 
ceived for steel bridge over Ebey slough at 
Home acres: International Bridge Co., Seat- 


tle, ordinary construction, $30,568, bascule, 


$30,921; Everett Construction Co., Everett, 
ordinary construction, $38,605, bascule, $42,- 
173; American Pile Driving Co., Everett, 
ordinary construction, $39,220, bascule, $40,- 
700, 

EVERETT.—The Sumner Iron Works, 
whose plant was recently destroyed by fire, 


has agreed to build its new plant in Everett 
if the citizens will take up an issue of $100,- 
000 stock offered at seven 


cumulative 


special which is 


per cent dividend preferred. At 


present the company is keeping its business 


which 


intact by operating a plant in Tacoma, 
it rented shortly after its plant here was de- 
stroyed by fire. The assets of the company 


above the amount 


are $200,000 


necessary to 


‘THe RON TRADE 


available 


pay present indebtedness, but is not 


for immediate building purposes. 
HILLYARD.—The city council 
bids for a large amount of 12, 10 
water Contract 
not been let. 
OLYMPIA.—The 


underground part of the Lemon 


has opened 
and 8-inch 


mains and fire hydrants. has 


for installing the 
Foshay steam 


contract 


heating system has been let to the American 
Dist. Steam Co, for $50,000. 
PUYALLUP.—The city council has been 
ordered by the town of Sumner to tear up 
wooden mains under the town and _ replace 
with cast iron pipe. A large amount of 
damage has been caused in Sumner because 
leaks. The estimated cost of work is 


of 
$5,250. 


ROCKFORD.—tThe city council has ordered 


special election to vote bonds for replacing all 
wooden water mains with cast iron pipe. Es- 
timated cost $4,000. 


SEATTLE.—A new plant on the Tide flats 
established by H. E. Wooley, for- 
Trenton, N. J., for the manufacture 
anchors, etc. 

Seattle 


will be 
merly of 
of chain, dredges, 
SEATTLE.—tThe Construction & 
offer of 


Dry-Dock Co. was low bidder with 
$918,800 for steel submarine for U. S. navy. 
Contract has been awarded. 

SEATTLE.—The foundry of the Wester- 
man Iron Works has been destroyed by fire 
with a loss of $10,000. The company. will 
rebuild 

SEATTLE.—Announcement has been made 
that Henry M, Dawes, Charles G. Dawes and 
Rufus C. Dawes, of Chicago, will establish a 
coke plant to cost $2,500,000 on Duwamish 
river between here and Tacoma. The plant 
will have a capacity of 1,500 tons a day. 


manufacture 
called the 


SEATTLE.—A plant for the 


automobile to be 


of a new 
“Schram”, will be established near Seattle 
soon, according to reports. A company for the 


this machine recently in- 
$500,000; by F. J. 


Schram, 


manufacture of was 


corporated at Carvery, 
president; A. J. 


designing engineer; 


W. R. McClelland, treasurer. 
SEATTLE.—The Puget Sound Cement & 
Lime Co, has been incorporated with a cap- 
ital of $3,500,000. Some of the leading con- 


tractors and capitalists are back of the move. 
immediate erection of 


with 2,500 


The company plans the 


crushing and screen plants tons 


capacity on Orcas island, where the deposit 


is and also a 3,000-barrel semi-wet process 
mill in Seattle. 

SEATTLE.—Michael FEarles, of this city, 
will build a lumber mill with 500,000 feet 
daily capacity at Port Angeles. The contract 
for machinery has been awarded to Union 
Machinery & Supply Co. The entire plant 
will cost about $1,000,000, according to an- 
nouncements. The company organized is 
named Puget Sound Mills & Timber Co., and 
has 1,800,000,000 feet of timber to cut. 

SPOKANE.—The Idaho Continental Mining 


loan of $125,000 to 


Co. is negotiating for a 
make extensions in plant. 

SPOKANE.—The Day Automobile Co. of 
Detroit, is negotiating for site for factory in 
this city. 

TACOMA.—The Tacoma Railway & Power 


Co. and ‘the city council are dickering on an 


agreement to build a street car line across the 
tide flats manufacturing 


TACOMA.—The 


resolution 


district. 


city council has passed 


an initial calling for the laying of 


25 blocks of 6-inch cast iron water mains in 
North Ninth street, Junett street, Cedar 
street and North Tenth street. 
TACOMA.—tThe Hofius Steel & Equipment 
Co. of Seattle has closed a 25-year lease for 
seven lots on Busti street, where a warehouse 
and storage yard will be located. na a 
Hilton, president, was formerly manager of 
the Griffin Wheel Works, South Tacoma. 
WENATCHEE.—tThe new foundry recently 
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wn 


June 


built and placed in operation here by L. B. 
Frazier is busy, having orders on its books 
at the present time sufficient for three months’ 
work. 





WEST VIRGINIA 





HUNTINGTON.—The Huntington Develop- 
ment & Gas Co. recently consummated a con- 
Norton Iron Works and the 
Co., at Ashland, Ky., 


tract with the 
Ashland Steel 
plying fuel gas, 
MORGANTOWN. 
chief 
ern railroad, has 


for sup- 


Samuel S. B. Brady, 
& North- 
well under 
Rivesville 


engineer of the Buckhannon 


arrangements 


road from 
construction of a 
the Mononga- 
and the construction 
the east side of 
the river entering Fairmont. Stockholders 
have appropriated® $1,000,000 for this work. 

SISTERVILLE. — The McJunkin Machine 
been organized to take over the ma- 
business of H. A. McJunkin, and 
erect a new building. 

The Alloy Steel Casting Co., 


for extending the 
to Fairmont, including the 
bridge 1,000 feet 
hela river at Cawtawba, 
of five track on 


way 


long, across 


miles of 


Co, has 
chine shop 
is planning to 


WHEELING, 


of Warwood, has been re-organized and will 
hereafter be known as the Wheeling Steel 
Casting Co. The company’s plant at War- 


wood, which has been closed during the re- 


organization of the company, will be enlarged 


and improved. 





WISCONSIN 





ALTOONA.—The Omaha Line (C., M., St. 
P. & O. R, R. Co.) will rebuild its ter- 
minal facilities at Altoona, Wis., adding 20 
stalls to its roundhouse, one new turn-table, 


drive of machine 
from 


Minneapolis, is in 


and changing the entire 


other buildings steam to 


L. H. Guion, 


shop and 
electi icity. 


charge. 


ANTIGO., - The Holland Flexible Auto 
Wheel Co. has been incorporated by John 
E. McKenna, James Donahue and Thomas 
Holland to manufacture a new type. of 
wheel for automobiles and motor trucks, The 
capital is $10,000. A factory will be estab- 
lished. 

APPLETON.—The Killen-Walsh Mfg. Co., 


to build gasoline 


organized six mofths ago 
tractors and other machinery, is now test- 
ing out the first models of a 7,000 farm 


tractor, operated by a 40 horsepower gasoline 


The tractor is of the caterpillar type, 


engine, 

thus being suitable for many purposes. As 
soon as the tests are completed, preparations 
for a long factory run will be made. The 
concern is capitalized at $100,000, and _ is 
backed by some of the leading business men 


of Appleton. 


FOND DU LAC.—A _ new corporation, 
capitalized at $1,500,000, and taking the same 
name as the old concern, the Harris Type 


been organized by Fond du 
recently bid in the 


The 


writer Co., has 


Lac men who property 


at foreclosure sale at $60,000. company 


was thrown into bankruptcy in March on 
complaint of the bondholders. The property 
has been kept intact and will be enlarged. 
Fred J. Rueping is president. 


MANITOWOC.—The Manitowoc county 
board of 


for the 


supervisors appropriated $27,000 
and concrete 
added $9,000 


by the state highway commission as state aid. 


construction of steel 


bridges, to which fund will be 


MANITOWOC.—L. J. Anderson has _in- 
corporated the L. J, Anderson Co., capital 
$20,000, to operate a garage, machine shop, 


station, gasoline’ en- 


implement distributing 
gine and tractor business, in the new building 


he has just completed on Commercial street. 
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Charles Eberhardy is associated with Mr. 
Anderson. 

MENASHA.—Bart Homan fs about to build 
a $10,000 garage and will purchase a small 
list of hand and power-driven tools. 

MENASHA.—The Walter Brewing Co. 
awarded the contract for the construction 
of a bottling house, machine shop and office 
building to Ulrich & Howmann, of Neenah, 
Wis., at $12,612. The equipment for bottling 
house and shop is now being purchased. 

MENASHA.—The “Soo Line” and Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul railway, which have 
been operating separate freight and passenger 
terminals on adjoining acreage at Menasha, 
are preparing to build a joint or union ter- 
minal, double side-track facilities and make 
other improvements. 

MERRILL.—Seventy-five miles of standard 
gage railway are to be constructed and 
operated by the Minneapolis, Merrill & Mari- 
nette Railway Co., which has just been or- 
ganized at Merrill with a capital stock of 
$400,000. The company is already surveying 
lines from Merrill to Prentice, Wis., and 
Merrill to Antigo, Wis. The principal stock- 
holders are A. H. Wright, Chris Solum, A. 
B. Nelson, Fred W. Kubasta, Herman Meyer 
and J. N. Cotton, all of Merrill. 

MILWAUKEE.—The Harley-Davidson Mo- 
tor Co., motorcycles, is purchasing equipment 
for factory No. 8, 60 x 83 feet, six stories. 
A 6,000-pound elevator will be required. 

MILWAUKEE.—The Porto Metal House 
& Garage Go. has been incorporated to manu- 
facture metal houses, etc.; $5,000; by J. E. 
Tracy, P. G. Meyer and L. P. Weber, all of 
Milwaukee. 

MILWAUKEE.—The Wisconsin Iron & 
Wire works, Milwaukee, was awarded the 


DOMI 





MACLEOD.—The Canada West Coal Co. 
has prepared plans for the erection of a $100,- 
000 pressed brick plant at Taber, Alta., with 
a capacity of 100,000 bricks a day. J. R. 
Howard, Minneapolis, is manager. Work will 
start this summer. 

MEDICINE HAT.—The Western Sales Co. 
of Winnipeg, has been awarded a_ contract 
for installing a water system at a cost of 
$50,000, for the Dunmore Development Co. 
The latter firm has struck a flow of natural 
gas from which it expects to develop 26,000 


horsepower. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 





BAMBERTON. The cement company 
which is building a million dollar plant here, 
under the supervision of H. K. G. Bamber, 
will probably be in the market soon for two 
Steamers for transporting its products. 

BURNABY. The Westinghouse-Church- 
Kerr Co., of New York City, have been or- 
dered by B, C. Electric Co. to prepare plans 
for new repair shops to be built at Burnaby. 

FREDERICTON.—Searle & Lamson, Ltd., 
of King street, are asking for estimates on 
the construction of a refrigeration and cold 
Storage plant. 

NEWCASTLE.—The Canadian Gear Works, 
Ltd., manufacturer of wagon gears and bod- 
ies, is planning alterations and additions to 
its plant. 

ST. JOHN.—The McKee Furnace Co., Ltd., 
has been incorporeted to acquire the Cana- 
dian right to the McKee fuel saver, manu- 
facture it and offer it for sale; $100,000; by 








contract to manufacture and install 63 or- 
namental electroliers on Grand avenue via- 
duct, at $10,000. Vaughn & Meyer, Mil- 
waukee, are the engineers and designers. 

MILWAUKEE.—A. N. Becker and two as- 
sociates have purchased the plant, equipment 
and good will of the Bayley Mfg. Co., 732-48 
Greenbush street, and are conducting the 
business under the same name, having re- 
modeled the foundry building into a ma- 
chine shop. The building is 148 x 325 feet 
and is now equipped for the work of the 
company in manufacturing fans, blowers, en- 
gines, heating and ventilating systems, ete. 

OOSTBURG.—The Yale Mfg. & Sales Co. 
of Oostburg, Sheyoygan county, has filed a 
voluntary petition in bankruptcy. The com- 
pany maintains offices at Milwaukee and 
works for the manufacture of automobile 
parts, accessories and specialties at Oostburg. 

OSHKOSH.—The Dauber-Kratsch Co. has 
been incorporated to do a general machinery 
manufacturing business; $25,000; by Chas. G. 
Dauber, William H. Kratsch and O. Kratsch, 
all of Oshkosh, 

RACINE.—-The Racine Roller Window 
Screen Co., capital $20,000, has been or- 
ganized by Elnar J. Beck, George Krogstad 
and F. Iver Beck. 

RACINE.—The Racine common _ council 
awarded the contract for furnishing two motor- 
propelled fire engine trucks to the American 
{LaFrance Fire Engine Co., Elimira, N. Y., at 
$17,000. 

RACINE.—W. R. Taylor, A. L. Picker and 
F. W. Heeter have organized the Racine De- 
tachable Hinge Co., capital $10,000, and are 
equipping a shop on Washington avenue to 
manufacture the product. 

RACINE.—The Racine Water Co. is pre- 
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James T. McKee, Fairville, Thomas E. Pow- 
ers, James S, Tait, and others, of St. John. 

TOD INLET.—The Vancouver-Portland Ce- 
ment Co, is making extensive additions to its 
plant, which will increase capacity 50 per 
cent, to 3,000 barrels a day. 

VANCOUVER.—tThe British Columbia Elec- 
tric Co. is building a new plant at Jordan 
river which will increase its output by 
14,000 horsepower. 

VANCOUVER.—The B. CC, Brass Works 
at Sapperton, B. C., has been purchased by 
the H, & D. Mfg. Co., which will make sev- 
eral important additions, and manufacture two 
new steel products. John Dobson and T. W. 
Hartley are the principal members of the new 
ceencern. 

VANCOUVER.—The Pacific Great Eastern 
railway, which is building a line from Van- 
couver to Fort George, recently awarded a 
contract to Evans, Coleman & Evans, of 
Vancouver, for 15,000 tons of steel rails, to 
be delivered between October this year and 
July of next year. 

VANCOUVER.—The Canadian Bridge Co., 
Walkerville, Ont,, has been awarded a contract 
by the British Columbia government to supply 
the superstructure for a_ steel bridge overt 
the Thompson river, at Lytton, costing $80,- 
000. The contract for the substructure and 
erecting the superstructure went to the 
Graff Construction Co., of Vancouver. 

VANCOUVER.—Engineers are now en- 
gaged on detail surveys and estimates for a 
hydro-electric power plant which will ulti 
mately cost between $12,000,000 and $15,000,- 
0CG0, with a capacity of 300,000 horsepower, 
for the Campbeli River Power Co. This com- 
pany plans to sell power all through Van- 
couver Island, transmitted at high voltage, 
and will, it is said, supply power for the 


electrification of the Esquimault and Nanaimo 





paring estimates for a filtration system to 
purify the water supply taken from Lake 
Michigan. The probable cost is $25,000. 

SHEBOYGAN.—The Sheboygan common 
council is investigating with a view to estab- 
lishing a municipal electric lighting plant. 
Present service is furnished by the Sheboygan 
Railway & Light Co. 

SHEBOYGAN,.—tThe Pellett & McMullen 
Co., Manitowoc, was awarded the contract 
for the superstructure of the new steel bridge 
across Sheboygan river at New Jersey avenue, 
at $10,900. The substructure will be executed 
by the Wisconsin Dredge & Dock Co., Man- 
itowoc, at $7,300. 

WAUPON.—The Zimmerman & Son Co., 
manufacturing buggies, wagons, automobile 
fittings, etc., has filed a voluntary petition in 
bankruptcy. The property will be sold at 
auclion on June 9. 

WAUWATOSA.—The Shadall Mfg. Co. 
has been incorporated to manufacture venti- 
lating devices; $10,000; by Chas. E. Shadall, 
F. L. Homeffer and F, H. Durbin, all of 
Wauwatosa. 





WYOMING 








CHEYENNE.—The Glendale Power Co. 
has been incorporated to build and operate 
hydro-electric plants; $100,000; by E. G. 
Heckendorf, P. S. Buckman and J. R. Ma- 
rine. 

YELLOWSTONE PARK.—Bids will be re- 
ceived until June 10, for furnishing the nec- 
essary labor and material for the construc- 
tion of the steel ard concrete bridges in 
Yellowstone Park. Capt. Cc. H. Knight, 
United States engineer, 


NADA 


railway. Three falls on the Campbell river 
will be used, work on the first unit to com- 
mence during the coming summef. George 
C. Hinton, of the Hinton Electrical Co., is 
one of the promoters of the company, which 
has considerable British capital behind it. 

VICTORIA.—The Vancouver Hydro-Elec- 
tric & Tramway Co. has prepared plans for 
the construction of 50 miles of tramways on 
Vancouver Island this summer. Montague 
Yates is the general manager. 

VICTORIA.—The Canadian Pacific railway 
has announced that it will spend $1,500,000 
on the Island system this year. The con- 
struction work involves grading, trestle and 
steel laying over a 40 mile stretch of coun- 
try while foundations are being constructed 
for steel bridges over French Creek, Little 
Qualicum, Big Qualicum, Sable and Trent 
rivers. 


MANITOBA 











RUSSELL.—The town -council has awarded 
the contract for an electric light and power 
plant to the British Engineering & Supply 
Co., Winnipeg. The price was $18,000. 

TRANSCONA,—The John Marsch Co., Chi- 
cago, has been sublet the work of construct- 
ing 90 miles of trackage in the C. P. R. 
yards at North Transcona, the contract for 
which was let to Foley, Welch & Stewart, of 
St. Paul. Besides the trackage, there are alse 
being built large roundhouses, machine shops 
and repair shops, this work being in the 
hands of the Lyall-Mitchell Co. The machine 
shops will be finished by Atgust, while the 
construction of the largest roundhouse, which 
holds 55 engines, is progressing rapidly. 

WINNIPEG.—The Monarch Clamp Special- 
ty Co., Ltd, has been incorporated by W. 
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J. Powell, E. W. Meadows, W. Moffatt and 
others with $50,000 authorized capital. 
WINNIPEG.—The McCoy Process Refrig- 
erating Co., Ltd., has been incorporated by 
Charles W. McCoy, W. J. Gibson, W. R. 
Rundle and others, with an authorized cap- 
ital of $1,000,000 to manufacture refrigerators. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


SYDNEY.—The program of extension un- 


dertaken three years ago by the Dominion 
Steel Corporation was practically completed 
last week, when the new blast furnace No. 7 
was blown in. All the new works are now 
in successful operation. 

SYDNEY.—The Anglo-Canadian Industrial 


Trust Co,, of London, Eng., announces its in- 


tention of erecting a plant here capable of 
building ships up to 10,000 tons, provided 
the city will give a free site with water 


frontage, and guarantee its bonds to the ex- 


tent of $2,000,000, 


ONTARIO 


AURORA.—The Positive Clutch & Pulley 
Works has shipped to Bobcaygeon for the hy- 


inches in 


dro-electric system a pulley 135 
diameter with a 20-inch face. 
BERLIN.—The Dominion Tire Co., which 


is erecting a $300,000 plant in the city, will 


also put up a power house addition at a cost 
of $50,000. 
BRAMPTON.—A_ gasoline engine factory 


built in Brampton for the Massey- 


Plans are being prepared. 


will be 
Harris Co. 


BRIDGEBURG.—The Monarch selt Co. 
which has large plants near Buffalo, N. Y., 
is understood to have selected Bridgeburg in 


plant, owing 


company has 


Canadian 
The 
erection of a 


locate its 
Buffalo. 


consideration the 


which to 
to proximity to 
under ten- 
story factory building covering three acres. 
FORT WILLIAM.—The W. H. 
Ltd., has arrangements and signed 
contracts for the 100,000-bushel 
with drying and clean- 


No. 2. 


Dwyer Co., 
completed 
erection of a 
elevator fully equipped 


ing machinery on Island 


FORT WILLIAM,—Plans are matured for 
the financing of the Canadian Car & Foun- 
dry Co.’s new plant at Fort William, The 
cost will be in the vicinity of $1,500,000, 


and the funds will be raised by a bond issue. 
The completed by 


September and will 


plant will probably be 


immediately start to 


supply cars to meet the large Canadian de- 
mand. 
GALT.—The Dominion Power & Transmis 


sion Co. has received a charter for its road 


construction will 


from Hamilton to Galt and 
be started shortly. 

GALT.—The sum of $70,000 will be spent 
by the Water Commission this year on ex- 
tension and improvements and a by-law to 


authorize this will shortly be submitted. 


HAMILTON.—Bids are being considered 


by the Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo railway 
for a second track from Welland to Smith- 
ville, Ont., a distance of over 16 miles. 
TROQUOIS FALLS.—Details in regard to 
the new development of the Abiti Pulp & 
Paper Co., at Iroquois Falls show that of 


which will immediately 


15,000 will be 


the 17,500 horsepower 


be developed, about used to 


run 18 ten-ton grinders and in addition about 
3,000 horsepower of electrical energy will be 
utilized. The bailding will be completed by 
December 1, 

NAPANEE.—One of the best equipped 


plants in the country is to be erected by 


the recently organized Napanee Brick & Tile 
Co. Among the directors are John L. Madill, 
of Napanee, and E. M. Young, of Picton, 
Ont 

OTTAWA.—The Dominion Bridge Co. has 
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awarded the steel contract for the new 
building to be put up by the 
Blackburn Estate. 
OTTAWA.—The Dominion 
awarded a contract to the Marconi Co. of 
Canada for the erection of two stations at the 


been 
eight-story 


government has 


terminals of the Hudson Bay railway, Port 
Nelson on Hudson Bay and Le Pas, Man. 
OTTAWA.—The contract for the construc- 


tion of the Morrisburg & Ottawa railway has 


been awarded to the Reliance Contract Co., 
of Chicago, The Ontario Hydro-Electric 
Commission is under bond to supply power 
for the road, 

OTTAWA.—The new building of the Am- 
erican Bank Note Co., which will be con- 


structed on Wellington street, east of the 


present building, will be four stories with 
basement, giving 45,000 square feet floor 
space. The cost will be about $100,900. J. 


have the general 


Bridge Co. the 


Garvok 
Dominion 


C. Low and A, 
contract and the 
steel contract. 
PETERBORO. 
new 
putting up 
awarded to the 


contract for the steel 
which Henry 
for the manufacture 


Hamil- 


-The 


plant Hope 


work on the 
& Son are 
of steel sash has been 
ton Bridge Co. 
SAULT STE. MARIE.—The H. E. Talbot 
Construction Co., of the Soo, has been award- 
construction of a 
machine 
Paper 
was 


contract for the 
house, and 
Donaconda 


The 


ed the 


dam, power two 


plants for the 


power 
news print 


Co., at Donaconda, Que, contract 
New York City recently, and _ in- 
sum of $300,000. The Talbot Con- 


also has a contract for a $500,- 


signed in 
volves a 
struction Co, 
600 paper plant and house at Grand 
Mere, Que. 


TILLSONBURG. 


loan 


power 


The citizens have rati- 
$10,000 to the 


free site 


fied a by-law to Tillson- 


burg Electric Car Co., with a and 
fixed assessment. 

TORONTO.—The H. M. Kipp 
manufacture motor 


Kipp, Her- 


Lemon, as 


Co., Ltd., 
incorporated to 
$40,000; by Herbert M. 
Kipp and Francis H. 
provisional directors. 
TORONTO.—The 
has agreed to build a 
York township 
will commence 


has been 
vehicles ; 


bert W. 
Electric rail- 
track rail- 
the city. 


Hill 


single 


Forest 
way 
way to connect with 
The company 
as soon as plans have 
will spend $50,000 the first 

TORONTO. International 
has prepared construction of a 
$10,000,000 paper and pulp plant to be erected 
Plans and _ specifications 
Toronto 


construction 
been approved and 
year. 

The Paper Co. 
plans for the 
at Deschenes, Que, 
are being prepared by a firm of 
architects. 
TORONTO. 
architect to 
implements, for the 
vault on 


A permit has been issued by 


the city Massey-Harris Co., mak- 


e! of 


tion of 


agricultural erec- 
concrete 


Shaw 


a four-story pattern 
the corner of King and 
structure to cost $70,000. 

TORONTO. 


for tenders for a 


streets, the 


calling 
Bloor 


wish, 


The city council, after 


steel viaduct on 


street, has agreed to allow those who 


to submit tenders on reinforced concrete con- 


struction, preparing their own plans and 
specifications. H. C. Hocken, mayor. 

TORONTO. — The National Cash Register 
Co. has applied for a permit for its new 
factory buildings on Christie street, to cost 
approximately $250,000. The principal build- 
ing will be 60 x 320 feet, two stories. An- 
other facing the railway tracks and abutting 
on the first structure will be 54 x 240 feet, 
one story. The foundry will be 54 x 120 feet, 
one story. The Jackson Lewis Co., Ltd., 
is the contractor. 

WELLAND.—The Standard Steel Con- 


awarded a contract to 


for the 


struction Co, has been 


build a $25,000 steel building Canada 


Forge Co. 


WOODSTOCK,.—The 


Harvey Knitting Co., 


June 5, 1913 


Ltd., has issued preferred shares to maintain 


its output and cover the expense of putting in 


additional machinery. 





QUEBEC 





MONTREAL.—The contract for the enlarge 


ment of the Montreal city aqueduct has been 
Cook cn Of 


awarded to the Construction 


Sudbury for $2,322,562, The company has 
headquarters in Canada at Sudbury and in 
the United States at St. Paul, Minn. 


Mechanic 
man- 


The Dominion 


been 


MONTREAL. — 
Works, Ltd., has 


ufacture and 


incorporated to 
kinds of 
$20,000; by 


apparatus 
Monte, 


deal in all 


and machinery; Sephirin 


Ernest Charette and Eugene Honore Godin, 
all of Montreal. 

MONTREAL.—The C. P. R, has recently 
received thirty additional sleeping cars of a 
new kind, The Gold duplex system of hot 
water circulation, with Frunweller heater, is 
used while the lighting is of the individual 
electric lamp type. 

MONTREAL.—Directors of the Hillcrest 
Collieries at a meeting last week ratified the 


sale of the entire product of the mines for 
a period of five years to the Canadian Pacific 
installed last 


Southern 


railway. A new plant was year 
which are in 
Alberta, and will be added to. 

MONTREAL.—The head 
Fairbanks- Morse Ca. Canadian , 
which will be built in Montreal will be a 


building, the f 


in the collieries, 


of the 
extension, 


new office 


floor of 
shop. In 


seven-story seventh 


which will be equipped as a repair 
the front 


gasoline 


there will be a demonstrating room 


where engines, pumps, etc., will be 
shown in operation. 
MONTREAL.—In his address to 
Montreal Heat 
Holt that 


initial capacity of 


annual 
the shareholders of the Power, 
& Light Co., President 
a new gas station 
4,000,000 cubic feet per day will be 
Mocntreal. A 


with the Cedar 


announced 
with an 
built in 
been entered into 


& Power Co. for 


contract has 


Rapids Mfg. 


the supply of 60,000 horsepower from the 
Cedars development and for this purpose a 
steel power transmission line will be erected. 
A new central auxiliary steam station of a 
capacity of 25,000 horsepower, with provision 


for ultimate capacity of 50,000 horsepower, is 
also planned. 

STE. HYACINTHE. 
engineering contractors of 
contract for the 


Galbraith & Cote, 
Montreal, have been 
given the construction of 


concrete bridges over the 


$48,840. 


two. steel and 


Yamaka river for 





SASKATCHEWAN 


CARLYLE.—J. Haddin, an engineer em 


ployed by the town, has made a report on 


the question of drainage, sewage, and ele 


tric light, and recommends the expenditure 
schemes. 


Mfg. 


operations last 


of $45,000 on these 


GANORA. 


commenced 


Co., Ltd, 


week on 


The Canora 
building 
a general machinery and foundry works in 


which it will manufacture steel culverts and 
high-pressure water plants for fire and other 
purposes, Later the company expects to 


pumps. The building will be 40 


$12,000 
dic, 


manufacture 
x 80 feet and worth of machinery 
will be 
eral manager. 
WEYBURN 


projected at the 


installed. L. Ingraham is the gen 


Tenders for large extensions 


city water pumping station 


have all been rejected by the council owing 
to the excessive figures quoted. It has been 


decided to do the work by day labor under 
the supervision of the city engineer The 
purchased, and 


equipment will be 


month. 


necessary 


work started next 














